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Art.  1.  CorrespouJnnce  inedite  de  Mad.  dn  Dfjfitnd  aTfC  d'Alembert 
Montesquieu,  Ic  I'rcsident  Henault,  la  Duchesse  du  Maine,  Mesdamcn 
de  ChoiseuI,  de  Staal,  le  Marquis  D’Argcns,  le  Chevalier  D'Aydic, 
&c.  .S  voh.  8vo.  u  Paris.  1810. 

Art.  II.  Lettfrs  of  the  Marquise  Du  Deffandto  the  Hon.  Horace  Walpole  % 
afterwards  Earl  of  Orford,  from  the  Year  1766  to  the  Year  1780. 
To  which  are  added,  Letters  of  Madame  du  Deffaod  to  Voltaire^  from 
the  Year  1759  to  the  Year  1775.  Published  from  the  Originals  at 
Strawberry-hill.  F  voli.  |2mo.  Longman  and  Co.  i81Q. 

T^HESE  vol nines  possess  various  claims  to  public  no¬ 
tice;  but  are  chiefly  interesting  as  they  furnish  materials 
for  drawing  the  picture  of  that  state  of  society  which  existed 
in  France,  during  the  fifty  years  which  immediately  preceded 
the  Revolution,  and  while  the  seeds  of  that  great  event 
were  growing  up  to  maturity. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  France,  during  the  last  century  of 
the  monarchy,  the  pleasures  of  company ^  as  the  phrase  runs, 
bore  a  higher  value,  and  were  more  carefully  studied,  than 
under  any  other  modification  of  social  life  with  which  we  have 
yet  become  acipiainted.  The  causes  of  this  it  would  not  be 
uninstruciive  to  trace,  were  this  the  proper  place  for  the  in- 
quir}’.  It  is  essential,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  mode  in 
wliich  these  pleasures  were  cultivated  in  France,  set  the 
vogue,  at  that  time,  to  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  No¬ 
thing  was  so  much  admired  as  the  charm  of  French  manners. 
French  wit,  and  French  breeding,  were  the  wit  and  breeding 
which  every  body  praised,  and  copied  after.  The  admiration 
which  Frenchmen  saw  foreigners  thus  liberally  bestowed 
upon  this  feature  of  their  .social  character,  contributed 
to  heighten  their  own  passion  towards  it.  Circles  of  visitation 
occupied  a  great  portion  of  the  time  of  the  superior  and  in¬ 
structed  classes  ;  and  a  knowledge  of  these  circles  gives  a 
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pretty  trood  insiirfit  into  the  characters  and  pursuits  of  those 
wlio  frequented  them. 

Of  this  society,  no  specimen  could  he  more  instructive 
than  tliai  which  drew  itself  around  Madame  du  DelTand.  She 
liad  long  been  celebrated  as  a  woman  of  beauty  and  pleasure; 
and,  notwithstanding  her  licentiousness,  was  regarded  as  a 
person  of  the  most  finished  wit  of  any  who  decoratetl  Pari¬ 
sian  society.  She  was  related,  aUo,  to  some  of  the  noblest 
houses  in  tfie  nation,  particularly  to  that  of  the  Due  de  Choi- 
seul,  by  whose  family  she  was  greatly  caressed  ;  atui  her  par- 
lies,  accordingly,  were  co.nposed  of  persons  who  were  among 
the  most  distinguished  for  birth  and  talents  that  France  at  that 
time  prodiict'd. 

In  the  l.etters  whieli  arc  here  presented  to  ns,  we  are  made 
to  percerve  the  ideas  which  circuhited  among  these  privi¬ 
leged  beings — the  sort  of  temper  which  they  possessed — the 
trhjects  whicli  they  pnrsned— anil  the  iierformances  of  which 
tliey  were  capahit*.  'Plie  coller.tion,  the  title,  of  which  stands 
first  at  the  head  of  this  article,  was  published  at  I\u*is,  and  h> 
chiellymade  up  of  the  letters  of  Mad.  do  l)’s.  friends — her  own 
forming  hut  a  very  moderate  part.  'I’o  this  eollectinn  a  sliort, 
hnt  nor  a  very  eoi  reel,  aecount  of  her  life  is  prelixed.  'riie  se- 
e'uid  of  the  pnhiieations  w-e  owi‘  to  her  conneetion  w'ith  the 
Hon.  Horace  W'alpole,  well  known  as  amimg  the  most  brilliant 
of  our  Fnglish  v\its,  and  who,  though  a  younger  son  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Sir  lluheit,  succeeded  in  his  old  age  to  tlie  title  of  Lord 
Orlord.  On  visiting  Paris,  Mr.  W'alpole,  like  all  strangers  of 
distinction,  was  introduced  to  Madamedn  l)«*lTand.  He  pleased 
her.  iNcqnnintance  improvetl  into  intimacy  ;  and,  on  her 
part,  into  a  fancy  of  the  fondest  friendship.  W^e  catl  it  a 
fancy,  heeau>e  she  was,  in  onr  ojiinion,  of  a  character  with 
wliich  real  friendship  is  totally  incompatihle.  Horace  W  al- 
poie,  however,  seems  to  have  thought  diirerontly,  and  mani¬ 
fested  towards  her  a  real  esteem  and  tenderness,  without  losing 
n  very  strong  sense  of  her  improprieties.  A  brisk  correspond¬ 
ence  was  the  result  of  their  intimacy  :  afid  we  ;ire  indebted  to 
the  friends  of  Mr.  W'alpole  for  a  very  interesting  series  of  the 
lelltMs  of  the  lad).  Of  Mr.  W’alpi>le’s,  only  scraps  are  given 
in  the  notes.  It  would  appear  that  Mr.  W'alpole  himself  was 
extremely  anxious  to  guard  against  the  chance  of  their  being 
puhlishetl,  at  ^he  time,  in  France;  and  prevailed  upon  Mad. 
du  DelVand  to  leturn  them.  He  was  not  quite  satisfied,  it 
seems,  with  the  purity  of  his  ^French  ;  and  his  disinclination 
to  their  notoriety  was  strengthened  by  several  minute  circum- 
stanees,  regarding  the  tone  of  French  .society.  For  these  con¬ 
siderations,  however,  all  ground  is  now  removed.  The  inU 
note  delicacies  of  the  Frcncli  language,  whicli  did  nut  hinder 
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Mr.  Walpole  from  expressing  himself  in  Frencli  with  a  clear¬ 
ness  and  force  which  tielighted  Mad.  du  DetFand,  can  detract 
nothing  from  the  pleasure  of  perusing  those  letters  in  Eng¬ 
land,.  nor  from  the  reputation  of  the  writer  ;  and  the  volume  of 
Mr,  Walpole’s  eorrcs|)oiuleiice  whicli  we  already  enjoy,  must 
give  every  man  of  taste  a.  passionate  desire  to  see  what  he 
wrote  to  so  eminent  a  correspondent  as  Mad.  dii  DefFand. 
If  in  these  letters  men  and  things  are  spoken  of  without  dis¬ 
guise,  they  are  probably  hut  so  much  the  more  valuable.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  but  express  a  hope,  that  those  who  are  en¬ 
trusted  with  their  guardianship,  will  contribute  them  to  the 
stock  of  public  information  and  amusement. 

'riie  English  editor  has  performed  his  duties  very  latida- 
bly.  A  short  account  of  Mad.  du  Deftand  is  prefixed  ;  anti 
notes  are  inserted  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages,  vviiich  inform 
the  reader  who  the  personages  were,  who  are  successively  men¬ 
tioned,  and  explain  such  circumstances  as  are  necessary  to  give 
tlie  English  reader  a  knowledge  of  the  particulars  to  which  the 
letters  relate.  I’his  account,  the  notes,,  and  the  title  page,  are 
given. in  English  ;  the  letters,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  men¬ 
tion,  are  iti  the  original  French. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  characterize  Mad.  du  DefFand  as  a  letter 
writer.  It  is  curious,  lliat  there  is  in  her  letters  little  or  no¬ 
thing  of  that  wit,  with  which. her  eonversation  was  said  to 
abound.  ']' he  style  of  her  lettefs  is  easy',  neat>  and  correct; 
it  is  even  compact  and  forcible  ;  but  there  is  little  or  no  bril  • 
liuncy  -in  it.  She  speaks  of  common  things  in  a  common  man¬ 
ner.  Scarcely  any  of  her  letters  relate  to  any  thing  exterior 
to  herself,  and  the  people  with  whom  she  associated.  She 
speaks  occasionally  of  books,  but  these  arc  the  books  she  had 
just  heeii  reading  :  and  all  she  says  of  them  is  merely  to 
describe  the  impression  they  bad  made  upon  her.  She  ^wtecs 
upon  no  discussion.  Her  grand  skill  is  in  the  sketching  of 
character.  Her  long  experience  of  the  world,  and  the  acute¬ 
ness  of  hir  faculties,  gave  her  a  wonderful  talcm  at  fimling 
out  ra[)idly  the  leading  (jualities  td  .those  she  conversed  with  ; 
and  the  letters  before  us  ahouiul  with  intiuesiiug  spccimetis  (xl 
the  exercise  of  this  talent.  Almo.si  all  the  pe<)|de  Who  made 
a  figure  on  the  public  theatre  of  Europe,  duiiiig  her  time, 
passed  in  review  before  her  ;  and  here  we  learn,  more  or  less, 
of  what  was  thought  of  them  by  a  most  discerning  judge. 

It  vvould  he  easy  to  .give  specimens. — Altiu*  the.  praise  we 
have  bestowed  upon  Mad.  du  Delhmd,  it  will  not  please  sonic 
pcMsons  to  hear  lier  speak  of  the  late  Charles  Fox  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms. 

*  Year  three  young  countrymen  remained  the  longest— Fox,  Speocer, 
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ind  Fitzpatrick.  I  was  most  pleased,  1  think,  with  the  last :  he  ik 
pintle  and  tracublc;  but  I  know  him  too  lliilc  to  be  able  to  jud^e.  As 
to  Fox,  he  is  hard  (dur)  and  audacious.  With  a  mind  which  never 
hesitates,  he  is  confident  of  his  own  merit.  He  fancies  himself  able  to 
penetrate  every  thing  with  a  glance,  and  has  only  a  bird's  eye  knowledge 
ol  every  thing ;  and  I  am  much  afraid  he  makes  little  distinction  between 
one  man  and  another.  It  is  not  arrogance  that  seems  to  misguide  him  ; 
his  air  is  neither  contemptuous  nor  vain  ;  but  no  one  is  drawn  to  commu. 
uicate  with  him  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  he  is  incapable  of  forming  any 
connection  which  is  not  founded  on  tlie  love  of  gaming  or  political  inte¬ 
rests  ; — of  which  last,  however,  1  know  nothing.’ 

Though  this  is  not  the  favonrahle  side  of  Fox’s  cliaracter, 
anti  thoiigli  it  may  he  said  that  the  faults  she  discerned  were 
afterwards  greatly  corrected  hy  the  wisdom  of  experience,  we 
think  that  no  candid  and  discerning  reader  will  dispute  the 
sagacity  and  acuteness  of  the  remarks.  Not  one  of  the  de¬ 
fects  which  are  here  pointed  out,  but  had  a  real  existence  in 
the  character  of  Fox,  and  militated  with  his  better  qualities  to 
the  very  close  of  his  existence.  A  blind  confidence  in  his 
own  powers  made  him  continue,  through  life,  to  imagine,  that 
he  could  comprehend  every  thing  in  a  moment,  and  had  no 
occasion  for  that  careful  stuily  which  is  necessary  to  make 
other  men  understand  aflairs.  His  knowledge,  accordingly, 

.  remained,  as  she  happily  expresses  it,  a  bird’s  eye  knowledge 
to  the  end  of  his  days;  the  fruits  of  a  superficial  and  rapid 
glance  fit  things  in  general,  which  answered  the  common¬ 
place  purposes  of  debate  or  conversation,  but  reached  little 
further.  The  only  things  he  knew  well,  and  the  only  readings 
in  which  he  delighted,  were  beVes  iettres^  and  the  common 
details  of  the  vulgar  historian.  He  seems  to  have  had  scarcely 
any  relish  for  the  philosophy  of  history ;  and  has  indeed  told 
the  world,  that  the  union  of  philosophy  with  history  was  in 
his  opinion  a  corruption.  His  memory,  which  was  strong,  was 
likewise  pretty  well  stored  with  the  details  of  Kuropean  diplo¬ 
macy.  By  these  acquirements,  however,  his  knowledge  was 
absolutely  cireumscribed  ;  and  so  little  was  his  mind  capable, 
at  times,  of  intellectual  exertion,  that  it  is  well  known  to  all 
his  friends  he  had  never  been  able  to  read  through  Adam 
Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations.  He  had  several  limes  begun  the 
perusal,  hut  used  often  to  say,  that  he  could  never  gel  over 
the  liry  chHptei*s  about  money.  His  resource  was  the  common 
resouice, — and  that  too  often  of  the  most  able  and  learned 
men, — to  affect  to  despise  ^hat  he  was  too  slothful  to  ac- 
quirt';  and  he  was  accustomed  to  make  light  of  the  science  <rf 
political  economy,  as  if  he  was  only  ignorant  of  it  because  it 
was  not  worthy  to  be  known. 

Another  striking  part  of  Mad.  du  Detfand’s  remarks,  is,  th^ 
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little  discrimination  which  he  exercised  in  the  choice  of  asso¬ 
ciates.  Pox’s  taste  in  respect  to  human  character  was  not 
very  nice  ; — a  man  who  stood  hut  low  in  the  scale  l>oih  of 
iiilcll(?ct  and  morality,  seemed  to  be  liilly  as  agreeable  a  compa¬ 
nion  for  him,  as  the  man  who  stood  the  highest  in  both 
and  it  is  true,  that,  unless  for  political  interests,  as  Mad.  du 
Detfand  cotijectured,  he  scarcely  united  himself  with  one 
man  of  omir»ence.  His  private  intimates  were  almost  all 
persons  of  mediocrity, — as  well  as  those  of  his  rival  Pitt, 
who,  though  dilTering  from  him  so  widely  in  temper,  manner, 
and  many  of  the  minute  modiHcntions  of  character,  resembled 
him  strikingly  in  hiN  seif-eonfuleiice,  and  in  its  cd'ects,  neglect 
of  study,  and  consCi^ueut  deticiency  of,  knowledge. 

Our  author’s  account  of  Burke  Is  more  general,  but  more 
favourable.  She  says,  ‘  1  saw  yesterday  the  famous  Mr. 
Burke.  He  speaks  our  language  with  the  greatest  diniculty  ; 
but  be  needs  not  his  reputation  to  cause  him  to  be  taken  for 
a  man  of  talents.'  In  another  letter  she  says,  ‘  1  am  to  have 
Mr.  Burke  of  my  party  this  evening.  Some  people  here  call 
him  Junius.  He  appears  to  me  to  have  injinimcnt  esprit. 
He  s))eaks  our  language  with  extreme  dilHcully.  1  ha>'<*  se¬ 
lected  a  company  which  1  think  will  suit  him.’  And  in  the 
last  letter  to  Mr.  Walpole,  in  which  she  mentions  him,  she 
observes,  ‘  We  have  still  here  one  Englishman,  whom  you  do 
not,  1  think,  know  ;  that  is,  with  whom  you  are  not  aeijunint- 
ed,  for  you  hear  of  him  enough;  1  mean  Mr.  Burke,  lie  is 
extremely  amiahlc.’ 

She  did  not  like  David  Hume,  and  mentions  him  with  but 
little  respect  in  several  place;).  'I'lie  following,  in  a  letter  to 
Walpole,  may  serve  as  a  s])ecimtn. 

‘  You  give  me  great  pleasure  by  telling  me  that  David  Hume  is  gone 
to  Scotland.  1  am  very  glad  that  you  are  no  longer  in  a  situation  to  sec 
him  ;  and  am  perfectly  delighted  to  think  that  I  shall  never  sec  him 
again.  You  will  ask,  what  has  he  done  to  me  ?  1  disliked  him.' 

This  arose,  in  part,  as  she  herself  confesses,  from  his  devoting 
liimself  to  certain  personages  whom  she  hated  ;  making  him¬ 
self,  as  she  expresses  it,  leur  pretre  cl  Icur  adorateur.  An¬ 
other  reason  was,  that  she  hated,  at  this  lime,  the  philosophes^ 
that  is,  the  authors  who  attacked  the  religion  and  the  govern¬ 
ment;  and  Hume  had  not  only  thrown  himself  into  their 
circle,  but  was  worshipped  in  it  as  a  God.  The  hyp^^rholical 
and  extravagant  adulation  which  it  became  the  rage  in  the  free- 
thinking  circles  of  wit  and  fashion  to  bestow  upon  him,  ex- 
C4jedinglv  otVcnde<l  Mad.  dii  Deffand,  whose  mind  bated  “fa¬ 
naticism”  in  every  thing;  and  as  the  graces  of  his  conversation 
i*nd  person  were  by  no  means  equal  to  those  of  his  pen,  there 
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was  little  ill  what  this  lady  perceived  of  him  to  counteract 
these  causes  of  imfavoiiralile  impression. 

At  the  time  when  these  letters  were  written,  a  great  par- 
il.iliiy  to  the  Fnglish  was  fashionable  in  France;  ami  fashion- 
ahle  even  to  adectation  and  extra\ agance.  Mail,  iln  DclVand, 
too,  w;is  partial  to  iheKnglish, — but  in  away  of  her  own  ;  not  be¬ 
cause  it  was  fashionable*  to  be  so,  but  .because  she  really  pre¬ 
ferred  Fnglishmen,  and  found  them  'superior  to. her  country¬ 
men.  They  were  sincere;  and,  it  must  be  owned,  that  this 
w  as  perhaps  the  one  point  in  w  hich  the  character  of  the  English 
gentleman  shone  most  conspicuous  by  the  side  of  that  of  the 
French.  The  propensity  to  exaggerated  compliment — the 
turn  for  adulation — the  habits  of  gallantry,  requiring  mystery 
and  disguise — the  tendency  of  a  despotic  government  to  pro¬ 
duce  habits  of  sycophancy,  iiy  distributing  its  bounties  on  the 
principle  of  favouritism  ;  all  these  and  various  other  causes 
rendered  a  Frenchmairs  words  and  a  Frenchman’s  thoughts  a 
very  indifTereiit  copy,  the  one  of  the  other.  When  i\w  fasti- 
diinn  vittP  came  upon  Mad.  du  DetTand  (and  it  did  come  to  a 
most  deplorable  degree),  this  was  one  of  the  circumstances 
about  her  countrymen  to  which  she  look  the  greatest  dislike. 
It  must  he  owned,  that  it  was  a  defect  of  which,  considering 
the  country  to  which  she  belonged,  her  own  character  stood 
remarkably  free.  A  propensity  to  speak  what  she  thought, 
was  one  ot  her  peculiar  qualities  ;  and  of  all  the  circumstances 
w  hich  attached  her  to  Wal  pole,  this  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  strongest. 

Walpole  and  she  agreed  in  detesting  the  philosophers ^  as  a 
fjariy  of  writers  were  called,  then  very  much  in  vogue,  who 
mocked  at  religion,  and  wrote  in  praise  of  liberty  ;  but  the  cause 
of  this  detestation  is  somewhat*  remarkable.  It  was  not 
to  the  principles  of  the  philosoplK.is  that  Walpole  and  the 
hulv  objecteil ;  for  neither  of  them  regarded  religion  any  more 
than  tin*  philosojdiers ;  anil  as  for  government,  W  alpole  was 
then  a  |  uiron  ».l  liberty,  and  Mad.  du  Dedand  cared  not  a 
straw  about  the  n  alter.  Hoth  of  them,  in  reality,  had  private 
eause.N  of  pique.  W^alpolc  hail  fallen  into  a  controversy  with 
Voltaire,  tn  which  he  laid  himself  a  little  open,  and  got  a 
wound  in  his  pnde,  which  he  thought  an  unhandsome  one, 
and  which  he  never  forgave.  Mad.  du  DelVatiil,  who  had 
d’ Alembert  for  one  ol  her  chief  Iriends,  lost  him  when  she 
le.rtK'd  olV  Mademoiselle  de  I’Espinasse,  K)  whom  the  philo¬ 
sopher  and  his  friends  adhereil  ;  and  this  preferencci  was  an 
humiliation  and  an  injury  «U“'erving  nothing  less  than  im¬ 
placable  lu,siilit\  to  him,  and  the  whole  party  to  whom  he  be¬ 
longed. 

In  (me  of  her  letters  to  Walpole,  Mad.  dn  Dedand  had 
praised  Baron  ('deieken,  ami  expressed  a  regret  at  his  being 
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I  ruin  Paris.  Wc  have  the  following  passage  from  Wal¬ 
pole's  an>\ver,  in  a  note  by  ibe  Kililor. 

‘  I  should  find  nothing  intolerable  in  the  loss  of  your  Haron.  His 
heart  may  be  right,  but  his  judgement  is  deplorably  wrong.  Since  VoK 
taire  took  it  into  his  head  to  be  a  philosopher,  he  who  ot  all  mankind  is 
so  the  least,  every  one  thinks  himself  a  genius,  the  moment  he  has  written 
philosophy  over  his  door ; — without  considering,  that  the  philosophy 
which  makes  this  parade  is  pliilosophy  no  longer.  The  mountebanks  of 
Greece  and  those  of  Paris  are  equally  ridiculous.  When  all  the  world 
was  in  daikness,  an  effort  was  probably  necessary  to  lisc  above  the  com¬ 
mon  prejudices ;  but  what  merit  is  there  in  being  above  them  at  a  time 
when  it  is  ridiculous  not  to  be  so.  We  all  know  so  little,  that  it  requires 
no  great  genius  to  confess  that  we  know  nothing  ;  and  this  is  the  sublime 
of  the  modern  philosophers, — of  whom,  with  your  permissi  on,  your 
trisU  Baron  was  one.* 

Miicli  of  this  criticism  i>  iindoul)lO(.lly  just.  To  a  manly 
mind  notbing  can  well  be  more  disgusting  than  to  see  a  man 
aping  the  pliiloNOjilier,  and  ‘  lioasling' of  his  pliilosopby  ;  and 
such  boasting,  perhaps,  was  never  carried  to  a  more  disgusting 
height  than  at  that  time  in  Paris.  'TIk*  I'lViKdmien,  tcjo,  who 
had  horrowed  most  of  their  ))hilos()phy  Irom  us,  w  ere  then  ftdi- 
cilating  themselves  ou  discoveries  with  which  we  had  long  been 
familiar;  ami  of  superiority  to  prejudices,  wWxcU  unfortunately 
^^’alpole,  ami  many  of  his  eotintrymeu,  had  long  learneil  to 
despise.  'I'he  boasting,  therefore,  appeared  to  liim,  in  many 
of  its  instances,  snjireinely  lidicidons  ;  while  to  the  phdoso* 
))hy  itself  he  had  no  particular  antipathy.  It  is  ceriainiy  true, 
that  almost  all  the  complaint  w'hioh  t'liher  lie  ()r*.\lud.  dn 
Dcffand  makes  against  the  pliilosojihers  is,  that  they  are  af¬ 
fected, — that  they  are  arrogant,  -  that  their  writings  are  in- 
Halcd, —  that  knowing,  in  short,  nothing  exiraonlmarv,  they 
themselves  deem  their  knowledge,  prodigious,  and  t hiiik  tliem- 
selves  intilled  to  look  down  upon  »he  rest  of  niaiil.ind.  'riTn 
is  a  (jnarrel,  we  see,  much  more  about  the  maimer  tliaii  tlar 
matter.  \\  ith  ri  garil  to  religion,  indeed,  (ahonl  whieli  INlntJ. 
dll  Deffaiul  w.is  absoliittdy  iiulilfereni)  then*  is  a  passage  given 
us  1)V  the  Kdilor  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Walj^oh*,  from  w  hicli  it 
appears,  that  profes^ing  belief  in  a  Provuh  nee  ami  .i  Intnr^* 
slate,  he  did  not  l)elicvi‘  in  revelation, —  a  state  of  mind  which 
exactly  rcsemliled  that  of  Voltaire  and  Konssean.  And  weh 
regard  to  politics,  there  ate  passages  I  oih  in  the  letters  of 
Mad.  dij  lietf.md,  and  in  ihoM‘  of  .Mr  Walpole,  uhicli  pro- 
iiuniice  as  de>  p  a  cond  'miit.tion  ol  the  French  govermneii*^  iti 
its  ancient  state,  as  w.i.«>  ever  pronounced  by  any  of  the  pht- 
losophers  ;  ami  f t  w  per.sons,  \»e  pirsiime,  would  liC'^Jiale 
oj  pronounce  die  condemnaiioii  jiist.  On  the  ocxn'eiot:  of  the 
celebrated  rupture  of  Ixmis  XV.  with  tlie  l^arhameiil  of  Paris, 
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on  tlie  affair  of  the  Due  d’Aitriiillon,  of  which  the  particulars 
wore  described  hy  Mad.  dti  Deffand  to  Walpole,  the  editor  of 
the  Letters  makes  the  following  remarks. 

‘  Let  those,  who  can  yet  talk  with  commendation  of  the  old  govern¬ 
ment  of  France,  read  this — nnd  recollect  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
m('narch  thus  addresses  the  first  court  of  justice  in  his  kingdom.  Let 
theM  then  own  that  nothing  coutd  exceed  the  enormity  of  the  evils  under 
v'hich  Frauee groaned but  the  still  greater  enormity  of  the  evils  that  have 
been  since  aj'plied  as  remedies.  The  Parliament  of  Paris,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  ill  success  which  had  hitherto  attended  it,  still  persisted  in 
semling  repeated  deputations  and  remonstrances  to  the  King ;  and 
though  the  season  of  the  year  for  their  vacation  was  arrived,  had  re¬ 
solved  not  to  adjourn.  This  occasioned  the  violent  act  of  authority  here 
recorded.  The  Parliament,  however,  had  resolution  to  meet  again  ;  and 
Issued  an  arret,  in  which,  after  observing  on  the  many  .acts  of  arbitrary 
power  exercised  against  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  constitution 
of  the  French  monarchy,  they  professed  their  firm  resolutions  to  persevere 
in  carrying  truth  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  postponed  the  furtlier  con- 
oiclerafion  of  what  passed  at  the  Lit  de  Justice  here  mentioned,  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  December.* 

Ill  out?  of  the  letters  is  mentioned  the  trial  of  M.  Beau- 
nuireluiis,  the  occasion  of  which  is  thus  stated  by  the  vvell  in¬ 
formed  editor. 

‘  He  was  accused  of  having  offered  money  to  Mad.  Gorsman,  the  wife 
of  the  Ritpfio  teur^  in  a  cause  with  tlie  heirs  of  M.  Paris  Duverney,  upon 
the  settlement  of  some  pecuniary  accounts,  which  involved  not  only  the 
fortune  but  the  honour  and  good  fame  of  Beaumarchais;  and  he,  on  his 
part,  accused  Mad.  Goesinan  ot*  having  obtained  several  sums  of  money 
nnd  presents  from  him,  under  fraudulent  pretences.  Their  mutual  accusa¬ 
tions  were  probably  both  true.* 

Betimarchais’  sentence  was,  that  he  should  present  himself 
bclt»ie  the  pMHanitMit,  kneel  down,  and  hear  the  .Tndgc  dc- 
cl:uv,  ihii  the  court  blamed  him,  and  pronounced  him  in- 
f  nmus;  a  sentence  which  by  l.iw  maile  him  incapable  ofhold- 
in^  a!iy  place  of  public  trust.  The  Kditor  remarks,  that, 

•  In  fcpite  of  this  defamatory  sentence,  Beaumarchais,  whose  whole  life 
had  been  a  tissue  of  th.it  ambiguous  conduct,  and  those  dishonourable 
adventures  into  which  a  n.an  of  lively  parts,  without  principle,  born  in 
his  r.“4nk  of  life,  was  so  v  sily  betrayed  under  the  old  government  of 
Fi.ince,  where,  to  use  a  vulgar  English  expression,  no  one  could  he  houcst 
and  liVCf  frem  the  highest  to  the  lowest  order  in  the  hierarchy  of  absolute 
power,-- Bc.iumarch.iis,  soon  after  teis  sentence,  was  employed  by  the 
court  in  some  confi.lentia!  conimisslors,  was  openly  patronized  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  Piincc  of  Conti ;  and  had  interest,  two  years  afterwards, 
upon  the  return  of  the  old  Parliament,  to  obtain  a  new  hearing  of  his 
cause,  and  tin.  reversion  of  the  at  nte nee  here  recorded,  although  no  one 
doubted  either  its  justice  or  its  legality.* 
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^V  e  sc(*  in  this  single  transaction  a  specimen  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  all  its  branches ;  in  the  executive  and  legislative, 
wliicli  was  the  Court,  and  in  the  judicative,  which  was  the. 
Parliament.  VVe  see  that  no  infamy  and  worthlessness  was  a 
bar  to  employment  and  favours  iimlef  the  one  ;  and  that  no 
(leeiNion,  liovvever  righteous,  might  not  be  reversed  in  the 
tribunals  of  justice,  wlien  a  ]Krson  who  had  interest  at  court  de- 
>ired  the  reversal.  ^Ve.  sec  likewise  the  opinion  of  an  inleU 
ligent  man  respecting  the  moral  corruption  w  hich  it  was  of  the 
essence  of  the  Frcncm  government,  in  tlie  good  old  times,  to 
ditlnsc  among  the  ])eo|de,  particularly  the  higher  ranks. 
It  was  a  government,  under  v/hich,  ‘  from  the  highest  to  tho 
lowest  order  in  the  liicrarchy  of  absolute  [)ower,  no  one  could 
be  honest  and  live,^  It  is  this  moral  depravity,  the  necessary 
elfect  of  a  bad  government,  that  is  tlie  circumstance  for  which 
])erhaps,  above  all  others,  a  bad  government  is  to  he  deplored 
and  deprecated.  It  teaches  the  people  to  tliink  light  of  crimes, 
and  despise  the  moral  sanction  of  laws.  In  Mr.  Windham’s 
famous  speech  against  reform,  in  one  of  the  last  sessions 
which  he  sat  in  Parliament,  one  of  his  points  of  declamation 
against  the  pcoj)le  of  Kngland,  w’as,  that  they  were  too  cor¬ 
rupt  to  bear  to  have  a  good  government.  Alas  I  that  ingenious 
person  did  not  reflect,  that  if  this  was  true,  he  was  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  deepest  condemnation  against’ the  government, 
which  it  was  w'iihin  the  power  of  thought  to  conceive — that 
he  was  asserting  the  cxistbnee  of  one  of  the  most  unequivocal 
and  certain  proofs  of  a  bad  government  ;  ifiasmucli  as  of  all 
the  circumstances  whichoperate  upon  the  moral  character  of  a 
people,  jione  is  so  strong  as  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the 
government.  "I'he  former  rc'udors  it  the  people’s  interest  to 
be  virtuous;  the  latter  renders  it  their  interest  to  be  vicious. 
No  truth  in  moral  or  political  science  is  more  certain,  than 
tliat  the  good  qualities  of  the  government,  and  the  good  qua¬ 
lities  of  the  people  who  live  imdcr  it,  are  always  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  one  another.  It  is  a  truth,  too,  which  was  evident  at 
a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  The 
ilay  tliat  makes  a  man  a  slave,  says  Homer,  takes  away  half  his 
virtue.  » 

As  to  contempt,  and  even  detestation  of  courts,  nothing 
can  surpass  the  expressions  of  Walpole  himself,  in  the  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  Letters  wliich  are  now  before  ns.  On  the  oc- 
(!Jsion  of  his  forming  one  of  a  party  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  Princess  Amelia,  on  a  visit  at  Lord  Temple’s,  at  Stow, 
he  thus  w  rites  to  Mad.du  DefTand  : 

*  Strawbeixy-hilh  Sunday, 

‘  It  is  with  much  .  satisfaction  that  I  again  find  myself  at  home.  Ah  ! 
how  iocumprehcnsible  is  it,  that  people  like  to  be  attached  to  priocet ! 
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that  is  to  say,  that  they  like  to  t)e  false,  servile,  and  flattering.  1  should 
prefer  a  cottage  and  brown  bread  to  all  the  honouts  with  which  it  is 
possible  to  decorate  dependence.’ 

I'he  folh^Aiiv^  exclamation  is  a  somewhat  instruclive  one, 
on  the  experienc.o  which  those  acquire,  who  approacli  most 
of  t.he  jXM'sonaiXc.s  tlial  an?  admired  in  high  stations.  ‘  1  saw 
yesterday,*  says  .^lad.  dn  DetVand,  ‘  M.  de  Praslin  (M.  le  Diic 
de  I^rasliii,  who  Innl  been  one  of  ilie  Secretaries  of  Stale  du¬ 
ring  the  administration  of  (ns  cousin,  the  Dnc  de  ChoisenI). 
Men  are  not  like  statues.  Statues  apjiear  less  hv  being  set*n  at 
a  cistaiiee.  ft  is  approxiinniion  to  mankind  that  almO'.t  re¬ 
duces  them  to  nothing.  Oh!  what  illusions  are  prodncetl  by 
place!*  Go,  said  the  (*hanccllor  Oxenstiern  to  his  son,  who 
was  exprtssing  his  ditlidcticc  at  proceeding  to  transact  with  a 
rongre^s  of  ambassadors,  go,  and  seq  with  yonr  own  eyes 
how  small  a  portion  of  wiMlom  governs  the  world.  ^  WMiat,* 
says  VValprde  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Marchioness,  ‘  is  ex¬ 
ternal  grandeur?  A  homage  paid  to  ranks,  in  all  countries,  in 
all  ages  ;  to  high  horn  fools,  atn!  their  liigh  f)r  low  horn  wives ; 
to  Kings  of  Denmark  ;  to  (V.arinas! — debasement  of  com¬ 
moners  in  presence  of  Dukes;  debasement  of  Dukes  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  l^rinccs ! — adulation  of  historians,  and  lie>  of  gone- 
alogists  !* 

'^riic  following  remark,  made  by  Mad.  du  DeiTand  en  pas- 
santy  draws  after  it  important  conclusions,  though  familiarity 
with  an  evil  is  hut  too  apt  to  hinnt  our  sensibility  to  the  sul- 
ferings  whirli  (low  from  it. 

•  The  Pope  may  be  gratified  w'ith  the  dismissal  of  M.  ChoiseuI,  (who 
had  been  just  deprived  of  the  ministry);  but  if  he  congratulates  himself 
upon  it,  as  being  his  own  work,  be  assured  that  he  is  only  the  ily  on  the 
whetd,  and  here  it  is  court  intrigue  that  produces  ail  the  dust :  good  or 
bad  administration  counts  for  nothing :  this  has  been  the  case  at  all 
times.’ 

'I’hcre  is  a  im!morablc  passage  given  us  by  the  Kilitor  from 
.1  letter  of  W  alpole,  in  which  he  delivers  his  opinion  of  his  own 
country,  anil  his  own  countrvmcMi,  in  1773.  lie  is  speaking 
of  a  Iriend  of  Mad.  du  Dclftiiid,  who  had  come  to  visit  Kng- 
land,  and  says : 

*  It  he  resolves  to  coruemplaie  us  as  a  great  nation,  he  will  confuse  all 
his  ideas  ;  for  not  sjx'aking  our  language,  he  will  take  his  information 
from  the  foreign  ministers,  who  are  very  unskilful  |Krsonages,  and  found 
their  reasonings  upon  our  gazettes.  He  will  measure  us  by  the  standard 
of  whrtt  he  has  lead,  or  wliat  he  has  heard  of  us  in  France?.  He  will 
look  for  philosophy,  and  he  will  find  none.  He  will  then  think  that  we 
act  by  policy,  and  he  will  deceive  himself  still  further.  VVe  are  nothing 
but^  the  dregs  of  a  great  people;  and  it  is  only  the  next  age  that  will 
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decide  what  we  are,  and  what  we  ihall  be.  At  present  we  arc  creatures 
of  routine.  Luxury  is  the  end,  and  personal  interest  the  means.  Every 
man  strives  to  be  rich,  because  we  have  neither  principle  nor  honour. 
Every  man  seems  to  be  in  haste  to  ruin  himself,  because  it  is  the  mode* 
We  are  not  avaricious  ;  we  arc  only  corrupt.’ 

This  is  ii  vivid  picture.  W  hat  likeness  there  was  holwoen 
it  and  the  original,  we  do  not  for  the  present  stop  to  inquire. 
W' e  leave  it  also  to  our  readers  to  deiennine  what  that  coming 
age,  of  which  W'alpole  speaks,  has  performed  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  scene ;  whether  or  not,  in  our  policy,  we 
are  the  liame  creatures  of  routine,  that  we  then  were;  whe¬ 
ther  the  search  for  philosophy  among  us  would  be  as  vain  ; 
whether  personal  interest  governs  us  as  absolutely;  whether 
we  have  as  little  of  principle  or  Itonour;  whether  luxury  and 
corruption  are,  to  a  greater  or  a  less  degree,  the  glaring  fea¬ 
tures  of  our  character.  One  thing,  however,  we  may  remark, 
which  is,  that  in  those  days,  neither  Walpole,  nor  any  other 
person,  thought  himself  t!ic  worse  man  for  liav  ing  his  eyes 
open  to  the  defects  of  his  country,  and  for  speaking  of  them 
freely.  It  is  one  of  the  precious  lessons  which  have  been 
drawn  for  our  use  from  the  experience  of  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion,  that  a  man  is  good  in  proportion  as  he  is  blind  to  the 
defects  of  his  country,  in  proportion  as  he  is  ready  to  praise 
the  defects  as  loudly  as  the  perfections:  a  delightful  doctrine, 
it  is  true,  for  those  who  profit  by  the  defects  ;  but  what  is  U  for 
those  who  suffer  by  them  ? 

Ill  one  of  her  letters,  speaking  of  a  female  actpiaintance. 
Mad.  du  DetVand  makes  the  following  curious  obstii  vaiion. 

My  situation,’  says  she,  *  with  her  is  rather  nice  and  difficult ;  I  wish 
to  stand  neither  well,  nor  ill ;  and  that  middle  is  as  difficult  to  keep,  as 
that  between  monarchy  and  despotism.’ 

This  is  a  delicate  and  refined  irony  upon  the  distinction 
which  had  been  drawn  by  Montesijuieu  between  monarchy 
and  despotism  ;  and  insinuates  rather  pointedly  the  certainly 
wliich  the  one  slides  into  the  other. 

Every  person  t)f  observation  and  experience  must  have 
often  reflected,  and  perceived,  that,  to  mankind  in  general, 
despotism,  on  its  owm  account,  and  when  mildly  exercised,  is 
not  an  object  of  much  terror  or  dislike  ;  nor  liberty,  though 
it  may  be  spoken  of  and  praised,  an  object  of  much  real  ad¬ 
miration  or  afieciion.  Even  the  worst  specii's  of  despotism, 
oriental  despotism,  is  not  an  object  of  horror  to  those  who  live 
under  it.  Nay,  Europeans  themselves,  who  have  lived  under 
it  so  long  as  to  have  become  familiar  with  it,  lose  very  often 
all  sense  of  its  enormities.  Some  instances  are  to  he  found 
among  those  horn  and  educated  iiiuler  the  liritijjh  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  enjoying  the  advantages  of  education  and  talents. 
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Sir  James  Porter  may  he  quoted  as  one  example  for  all.  He 
was  long  the  Hriti>li  Ambassador  at  the  Porte,  and  lias  left  tis 
one  of  the  most  instructive  accounts  of  Turkey.  He  tells 
us  in  plain  terms,  that  the  prejudices  of  self-love  are  so  strong 
upon  us,  that  we  imagine  ourselves  to  have  all  the  wisdom  in 
the  world,  and  other  people  none,  luit  that  wc  are  very  much 
mistaken  ;  for  the  'I'lirkish  government  is  no  such  dreadful 
affair  as  we  suppose;  and,  when*  all  things  are  justly  ba¬ 
lanced,  yields  not  much  in  its  solid  advantages  to  the  British 
Constitution  of  which  we  boast  so  loudly.  This  principle  of 
human  nature,  this  disposition  to  acquiesce  in  the  political 
evils  to  which  a  people  have  been  accustomed,  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  bulwark  in  favour  of  those  who  profit  by  the  abuses,  and  a 
formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  who  labour  at  the  work 
of  improvement.  This  is  the  grand  cause  that  the  science 
and  art  of  government  have  as  yet  made  so  little  progress  ; 
and  that  mankind  arc  still,  every  where,  in  the  best  governed 
as  well  as  the  worst  governed  countries,  groaning  under  so 
many  political  evils  u  liich  it  would  be  easy  to  remove. 

These  reHertions,  which  can  never  be  misplaced,  so  long 
as  they  are  little  attended  to,  have  been  suggested  to  ns  by  a 
passage  in  one  of  the  letters  before  us  of  Mad.  du  Deflfiind,  in 
which  she  expresses  a  sincere  and  heartfelt  preference  of  the 
French  government  as  it  then  stood,  in  the  days  of  Louis  XV. 
to  the  British.  'Lhe  passage  is  a  short  one,  but  it  is  very  in¬ 
structive. 

‘  I  am  not  a  fanatic  for  liberty,*  says  Mad.  du  Deffand.  *  1  think  that 
it  is  an  error  to  pretend  that  it  exists  in  democracy,  where  a  thousand 
tyrants  rrign  instead  of  one.  In  a  word,  i  am  in  lore  with  peace;  and 
as  for  my  own  self,  1  desire  to  be  governed,  1  have  no  repugnance  to  the 
exercise  of  authority.  This  will  appear  to  you  very  absurd ;  you  will 

ridicule  me  ;  but  to  this  state  of  things  1  am  accu^omed . All 

things  considered,  1  love  our  own  condition  better  than  yours.  Wc  arc 
tnie  sheep,  and  pasture  quietly.  It  is  certain  we  arc  shorn  a  little  too 
close,  while  wc  are  in  pirparation  for  the  butcher ;  but  what  is  to  be 
g.jncd  by  revolting'* 

This  is  the  true  account  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  great 
body  of  those  who  are  ut  case  in  their  possessions,  in  all 
countries,  and  all  ages  of  the  world ;  and  from  this  gross 
selfishness,  this  preference  of  our  own  ease  to  all  the  good 
which  exertion  can  procure  to  mankind,  is  in  a  great  measure 
to  he  ascribed  tlu  muss  of  removable  evil  which  still  attaches  to 
society. 

The  following  is  a  memorable  instance  of  the  state  of  mind 
which  characierizetl  some  of  the  highest  among  the  French 
fieri*  V. 
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<  You  ask  me,’  «ay8  Mad.  du  Deffand  to  Walpole,  *  for  my  joke  about 
St.  Denis.  It  will  oe  insipid  in  the  repetition-^ut  you  wish  to  hare  it. 
The  Cardinal  de  Polign.ic,  a  great  talker,  a  teller  of  stories,  and  excet* 
sircly  credulous,  was  speaking  of  St.  Denis,  and  related  very  seriously, 
that  when  his  head  was  cut  off,  he  took  it  in  his  hand  and  carried  it,  as  all 
the  Mforld  knew ;  but  all  the  world  did  not  know,  that  haring  auftered 
martyrdom  upon  the  hill  of  Montmartre,  he  carried  his  bead  from  Mont¬ 
martre  to  St.  Denis,  which  is  a  distance  of  two  leajtucs.-— Ah  !  Mon* 
9eigneur^  said  I  to  him,  in  such  a  situation  I  should  suppose  qu'ii  ny 
a  que  U  p9emUr  pm  gui  coute,* 

In  the  following  passage  Walpole  inculcates  a  philosophy 
that  deserves  more  reflections  than  we  can  bestow  upon  it.  He 
says: 


*  Let  others  think  what  they  please,  in  nothing  is  any  dependance  to 
be  pbced  but  on  common  sense.  It  appears  to  me  that  any  thing  else  is 
but  an  illusion,  a  species  of  misreasooing,  agreeable  for  the  moment,  but 
followed  with  regret.  Our  course  is  chalked  out  for  us  ;  it  is  narrow  and 
limited.  We  ought  to  walk  in  it  as  quietly  as  possible.  It  belongs  not 
to  us  to  trace  a  new  one,  without  rendering  the  only  one  which  wc  have 
more  difficult,  and  sometimes  dangerous.  Had  I  a  child  to  educate,  I 
should  be  tempted  to  inculcate  into  him  only  these  few  words  :  For  the 
guide  of  your  conduct  take  only  dommon  sense ;  let  that  be  your  con¬ 
fessor,  your  physician,  and  lawyer.* 

Mad.  du  DciVand  replied  : 

*  I  am  charmed  with  what  you  say  about  common  sense ;  the  mind 
which  has  not  that  for  its  basis,  is  faugulng  and  tiresome  at  last :  I  am 
absolutely  of  the  same  opinion  with  you.’ 

But  what  is  common  sense  ?  A  something  ;  an  any  thing ; 
neither  of  them  knew  what.  Is  common  sense  reason,  or  is  it 
contrary  to  reason  }  If  it  be  reason,  then  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  in  the  doctrine  of  W^alpole.  If  common  sense  be 
one  of  the  exercises  of  reason,  why  discard  other  exercises  of 
the  same  faculty,  provided  they  are  correct  ones  ?  To  set 
common  sense  in  opposition  to  reason,  however,  seems  to  be 
the  tendency  of  this  passage  *,  and  this  in  elTect  is  only  to  insist 
that  men  shall  be  so  far  wise,  but  no  further.  Common  sense 
is  every  man's  own  sense— »-it  has  no  rule — no  standard.  The 
laws  oi  reason  arc  something  accurate  and  defined  ;  it  founds 
itself  on  known  facts;  and  proceeds  by  accurate  links,  the 
conformity  of  which  with  fact  is  fully  ascertained  and  deter¬ 
mined.  To  say  that  common  sense,  not  reason,  is  to  guide, 
therefore,  is  merely  to  say  that  the  speaker  himself— his  ca¬ 
prices  and  his  fancies— are  to  be  the  standard  of  thinking. 
This  is  intellectual  despotism.  It  is  commanding  ail  men,  on 
pain  of  being  declared  void  of  common  sense,  to  think  as  he 
does.  What  a  delightful  doctrine  is  this  to  the  lazy  and  the 
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lordly!  They  have  no  need  for  stmiy — they  have  no  need  to 
toil  lor  the.  improvement  of  their  intellectual  faculties — they 
have  a  faculty,  common  sense,  which  is  an  equivalent,  and 
more  than  an  equivalent  for  all  other  faculties — a  faculty 
to  which  all  men  ouj^ht  to  f)ay  obedience,  by  adopting  what¬ 
soever  opinions  the  speakers  are  pleased  to  adopt,  and  dis¬ 
carding  whatever  opiriions  they  are  pleased  to  discard  ! 

I  he  most  remarkable  circumstance,  perhaps,  in  the  mind 
of  M  ad.  du  DelVand  (siibsetpient  to  the  date  of  the  earliest  of 
the  letters  before  us),  is  the  torment  she  suifered  from  weari¬ 
ness — from  not  knowinji  wluit  to  do  with  herself — from  ennui. 
as  the  French  in  one  word  express  it.  She  had  all  the  com- 
lorls  of  life — the  best  society  which  the  centre  of  wit  and 
|)lea>ure  and  g«uety  could  yield — good  health — her  temper 
was  not  peevish — and  yet  she  was  unhappy.  She  'describes 
the  source  and  cause  of  her  own  malady  in  the  following 
manner. 

‘  I  p«Tccive  that  I  have  not  answered  that  leading  article  ot  your  letter, 
in  which  you  plead  the  cause  of  youth.  It  is  true  that  youth,  in  general, 
is  not  corrupt  ;  and  it<  faults  are  the  less  criminal,  as  they  arc  not  the 
result  of  rellection  and  design.  The*  charms  of  appearance  satisfy  it  in¬ 
stead  of  mental  accomplishments  and  good  sense  ;  but  all  the  connections 
which  can  be  formed  with  youth  take  hold  of  the  senses  ; — and  in  them 
perhaps  is  found  ail  that  is  real  with  a  great  portion  of  mankind.  1  think, 
too,  that  1  have  remarked,  and  in  a  way  not  to  be  deceived,  that  tliosc 
w!m  in  their  youth  have  had  no  other  than  affections  of  this  sort,  cease 
almost  to  exist  in  their  old  age.  They  hold  by  nothing ;  and  their  mind 
is,  if  1  may  so  express  myself,  in  a  desert,  though  they  are  surrounded 
with  ac(]uatntances,  relations,  and  friends.  ^  pity  such  persons.  It  is 
not  their  fault.  We  are  what  nature  has  made  us.' 

tr  is  a  truth  which  cautiot  be  Luo  widely  (lissemiuated  and 
deeply  impresso<l,  that  the  ennui  of  did  age  is  the  oHspring  of 
the  frivolity  of  youth  ;  and  that  to  lay  a  foundation  for  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  the  winter  of  life,  its  spring  time  must  be  spent  in 
Hsefn/ness  ;  the  pursuit  of  wisdom  must  mix  itself  wijb  the 
piirMiii  of  pleasure  ;  the  happiness  of  others  must  occupy  the 
w  ish  and  prompt  the  endeavour,  as  well  as  the  gratincaiion  or 
aggrandizement  of  5«elf;  the  mind  must  he  accustomed  to 
consiiler  this  wmld  not  as  a  (dace  of  rest  for  the  indulgence 
of  irregular  desire^,  hut  as  a  scene  of  trial  where,  by  many 
conflicts  and  eticouiuers,  these  desiras  are  to  he  suhjectetl  to 
the  .sceptrt'  of  r(‘a^^)n.  'Flic  spiritual,  in  short,  must  take 
place  of  llio  sensual,  and  tlie  intinite  predominate  over  the 
tinite. 

It  would  he  a  curious  speculation,  to  compare  the  manner 
in  wliieb  the  old  age  of  tin*  lifeless  is  sustained  in  Fngland 
w  ith  tliat  in  w  Inch  it  v  as  sustained  in  Fram a*,  in  the  goo.i  old 
times,  'riu*  di\ersities  are  very  considerable,  ami  lilustrate 
'i’roiigl\  the  national  cbaiaciers  of  the  two  people.  Tue  old 
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a:;e  of  tlic  useless  is  not  so  restless,  and  apparently  not  so 
wretched  in  Kimlaiid  as  it  was  in  France.  They  seem  here  to 
retain  less  sensibility,  and  sink  into  a  greater  apathy.  There 
are  more  of  them  who  possess  an  appetite  for  tlie  pleasures  of 
the  table*;  and  who,  either  witheating  or  drinking,  or  think* 
ing  and  talking  about  what  they  are  to  eat  and  drink,  till  up 
a  large  proportioti  of  their  time.  Soine  of  them,  indeed,  and 
that  not  a  slight  proportion,  become  peevish  ;  their  inward 
weariness  anil  discomfort  vents  itself  in  huhitnal  discontent 
■'.vith  those  who  approacli  them,  ami  renders  them  the  tyrants 
or  pests  of  their  families  and  dependants.  Another  dilVercncc 
arises  from  the  groat  variety  in  onr  political  situation.  It  is 
not  here  inadmissible  to  talk  of  public  matters:  and  wherever 
this  is  the  ea>e,  all  men,  even  the  most  useless,  will  occasionally 
make  public  matters  the  topic  of  coiu’ersation,  and  feel  some 
degree  of  interest  about  them.  Conversation,  therefore,  rini- 
ning  on  sometbiiig  else  than  gallantry,  and  the  mere  routine  of 
rashional)le  life,  for  which  ol  I  age  loses  its  relish,  retains  in 
Kngland  a  powx*r  to  interest  old  age,  which  it  wanted  in 
France, — aih!  even  tlio  reading  of  newspapers  becomes,  from 
this  cause,  an  important  resource. 

Mad.  du  DcOaiul  says:  ‘  I  pity  sucii  people:  it  is  not  tiieir 
fault;  we  are  wijat  nature  has  made  us.’  This  had  long  been 
tlie  philosophy  dc  la  vitille  cour.  In  the  iiovels  of  the 
reigns  of  Louis  XI  \L  an  l  XV.,  and  the  memoirs  and  letters  of 
the  fashionable  and  great,  no  sentiment  will  he  found  more  com¬ 
mon  than  this,  that  nature  makes  people  wliat  they  are — they 
cannot  help  their  pro[)ensities.  When  a  married  laily  had  a 
wish  to  intrigue,  she  could  not  help  it;  nature  made  her  what 
she  was.  \\’hen  a  man  to  gratify  his  passions  betrayed  his 
friend,  or  betrayed  his  country;  it  was  not  his  fault;  nature 
made  him  what  he  was.  It  excites  hut  little  surprise  to  tind 
such  a  woman  as  Mad.  du  Dettand,  a  patroness  of  this  flagi¬ 
tious  morality. 

We  must  tiot  quit  the  subject  wiiich  has  given  occasion  to 
iliese  rejections, without  t.  ansenbing  the  follow  ing  well  written 
remarks  from  the  Kditor’s  [ireface. 

'  All  her  lettcri  prove  how  unavailing  the  applause  of  friends,  the 
flattery  of  wits,  and  the  homage  of  the  world,  is  to  the  real  comfort  and 
happiness  of  life  to  that  enviable  situation  of  mind— 

“  - — - quod  se  sibi  reddat  amicum 

Quod  pur^  trar.quilkt.” 

Tnit  Mad.  du  Deftand  seems  never  to  have  known.  Courted  as  she 
was,  to  the  last  moment  of  a  protracted  life,  by  ah  the  great,  the  gay,  and 
the  distinguisheef,  both  of  her  oWn  country,  and  those  of  every  other,  whom 
business  or  pleasure  led  to  Paris,  she  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  enjoy 
the  most  agreeable  existence  that  her  age,  sex  or  infirmity  could  admit 
Vet  wc  see  Mad.  du  Deffand  devoured  by  that  ennui  which  she  constders 
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at  the  most  Insupportable  ill  of  the  human  mind>  and  which  her  whole  life 
teems  to  haVe  been  consumed  in  an  ineffectual  effort  to  avoid.  We  see  her 
repeatedly  complaining  of  existence  as  an  irremediable  evil,  and  yet  owning 
her  repugnance  to  quit  it.  We  see  her  by  turns  dissatisfied  with  all  her 
friendty  and  for  ever  doubting  the  reality  of  friendship— though  eagerly 
liking  its  support*  and  indeed,  on  her  own  part,  fulfilling  its  duties. 

*  Much  of  this  enmui  must  certainly  be  attributed  to  her  blindness,  which, 
making  her  entirely  dependent  upon  others  for  every  species  of  occupation 
and  amusement,  converted  society  and  conversation  from  an  indulgence 
and  a  luxury  into  an  absolute  necessary  of  life: — but  much  too  must  fairly 
attach  to  her  character,  to  the  habits  of  a  mind,  naturally  lively  and  acute^ 
uneorrected  by  any  real  education^  unsustained  hy  any  real  religious  principle* 

This  estiinute  of  her  character  we  take  to  be  strictly  just. 
With  talents  that  extort  admiration,  there  is  nothing  about  iicr 
to  respect  or  love.  Incapable  of  noble  thoughts  and  gene¬ 
rous  sympathies,  she  appears  on  every  occasion  the  slave  of 
vanity  and  caprice.  For  such  a  character  to  be  happy  was  iin- 
nossiule;  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  rellect,  that  no  one  will  be 
likely  to  rise  from  tlie  perusal  of  these  letters,  with  a  wish  to 
imitate,  or  a  disposition  to  envy  it. — We  ought  to  add  that 
the  publications  are  in  some  points  of  such  a  nature,  that  v\c 
cannot  recommend  them  to  indiscriminate  circulation. 


Art.  III.  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Iceland,  in  the  Summer  of  1809.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Jackson  Hooker,  F.I^.S.  .nnd  Fellow  of  the  Wernerian  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  8vo.  p|).  502  Price  158.  Longman  and  Co.  1811. 

J'r  has  been  ascertained,  we  suppose,  by  the  c\*|>eriencc  of 
many  self  observant  men,  that,  in  a  mind  partaking  at  all  of 
lliat  kind  of  scMisibility  which  is  akin  to  genius,  some  degree  of 
correspondence  takes  place  between  the  habitual  state  of  the 
imagination,  and  the  character  of  that  scene  of  external  nature 
wliicli  is  most  constantly  prcsented.to  the  senses.  lx‘t  two  per¬ 
sons,  endowed  with  an  e(|ual  share  of  sensibility  to  tliis  exter¬ 
nal  scenery,  be  allotted  to  pass  seven  or  ten  years  of  life, 
especially  during  its  more  susceptible  periods, — the  one  on 
the  seu- coast,  the  other  generally  out  of  sight  of  all  water  but 
that  of  the  draw-well, — the  one  in  a  dreary,  the  other  in  a 
cultivated  and  beautiful  part  of  the  country, — the  one  amidst 
a  scene  of  u.ountains,  rocks,  and  cataracts,  the  other  on  a  dead 
flat,  with  a  heavy  regularity  of  horizon, — the  one  in  a  deep 
confined  valley,  the  other  on  a  commanding  eminence  with  a 
vast  and  diversified  landscape  ; — and  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
the  state  of  the  imagination,  considered  as  an  active  power, 
will  be  exceedingly  different  in  the  two  persons  ;  and  the 
quality  of  the  figures,  and  of  the  colours,  which  it.  will  supply  to 
accompany  and  illustrate  the  coinmunipateU  thoughts  of  the 
pne  and  the  other,  will  sjreedily  indicate  in  which  of  the  con¬ 
trasted  scenes  each  of  them  fias  resided.  The  man  whose 
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tiew  shall  have  been  habitually  confined  to  a  dull  level  traett 
will  |>erhaps  have  the  most  cause  to  complain  of  the  effect  on 
his  imagination.  This  tract  may  be  extremely  rich,  and,  by  a 
plentifiil  supply  of  provisions  to  the  markets,  and  to  the 
farmer's  and  cottager's  families,  may  render  to  the  community 
a  much  more  important  service  than  that  of  givtncj  a  picturesque 
cast  to  the  imagination  of  here  and  there  a  musing  and  suscep¬ 
tible  mind  ;  and  it  must  doubtless  be  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
enthusiasm  for  mental  perfections  and  ideal  possessions,  that 
would  forego  the  good  things  of  a  dull  but  filentifiil  territory, 
and  be  willing,  during  a  course  of  years,  to  fare  like  the  High¬ 
landers,  just  in  order  to  acquire,  by  means  of  habitually  view¬ 
ing  bold  and  magnificent  scenes,  a  greater  vigour,  and  a  richer 
furniture  of  imagination.  But  let  the  importance  of  the 
matter  be  estimated  as  it  may,  the  fact  will  be,  that  the  man  of 
sensibility  and  genius,  who  shall  have  lived  a  series  of  years  in 
such  scenes,  will  display  in  his  discourse  and  writing  a  more 
vivid  character  and  power  of  imagery,  than  the  other  man,  of 
equal  capability,  who  shall  have  8(>ent  the  same  number  of 
years  in  a  dull  flat  region,  where,  after  residing  some  considera¬ 
ble  time,  he  will  become  sensible  of  a  certain  tameness  stealing 
over  his  fancy,  correspondent  to  the  monotony  of  nature  around 
him.  By  the  very  constitution  of  the  mind,  we  are  compelled 
to  think  in  images^ — the  severest  efforts  of  intellectual  abstrac¬ 
tion  not  being  able  to  carry  the  mind  beyond  the  sphere  of 
ideas  of  material  forms.  The  images  of  objects  that  are  the 
most  constantly  presented  to  us,  will  the  most  promptly  offer 
themselves  to  us  in  the  train  of  thinking,  to  lend  as  it  were 
their  shape  and  colour  to  our  ideas,  and  to  furnish  endless 
analogies ;  and  the  more  that  any  man  possesses  of  the  faculty 
of  imagination,  the  more  in  proportion,  of  course,  will  the 
series  of  his  thoughts  be  embodied  and  clothed  in  images,  and 
accompanied  by  analogies.  Now  it  is  obvious,  what  a  dif¬ 
ference  there  will  be  between  a  series  of  thought  which  takes 
into  its  train,  as  it  proceeds,  the  images  that  have  been  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  mind  trom  habitually  beholding  varied,  roman¬ 
tic,  and  sublime  scenes,  and  that  series  which  passes  through  a 
mind  in  which  the  habitual  set  of  images  is  chiefly  derived 
from  an  uninteresting  and  monotonous  scene  of  the  world. 
Besides,  a  mind  in  this  latter  situation  will  have  a  really  less 
awaken^  and  active  imagination — less  aptitude  to  make  a 
happy  use  of  such  images  as  it  may  posses. 

And  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Iceland  ?  Wliy  only  thus 
much, — tliat  we  meant  to  say,  any  man  of  genius  who  may  feel 
his  imagination  tamed  and  sunk  in  consequence  of  his  having 
resided  a  long  period  in  some  dull,  flat,  and  (if  such  an  epi¬ 
thet  may  be  applied  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  of  naturej 
Vol.  Vlll.  SB 
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viilf^ar  province  of  our  country,  may  do  well,  if  there  is  nothing 
arisiu»^  from  the  con-idiTution  of  lime,  or  money,  or  health, 
to  forbid  him,  to  nuke  a  liiile  expeciiiion  to  Iceland,  where 
rrery  thinp  will  strike  him  as  new,  and  slran2:e,  and  marvellous; 
\\hore  the  dull  tranquillity  «)f  his  mind  will  be  broken  up  as  hy 
a  volcatjic  commoiio!i ;  anil  where  such  an  assemhlaire  of  phe¬ 
nomena  will  ruah  on  lii!>  senses,  as  miojht  almost  create  an  ima¬ 
gination  though  naiure  had  given  him  none. 

'riie  voyage  iluihcr  will,  indeed,  hv  bringing  him  in  viewof 
some  of  the  mountains,  coasts,  and  islands  of  Scotland,  so 
lonsc  his  faculties  anvl  change  the  state  of  iiis  ideas,  that  he 
will  not  he  surtered  to  feel,  in  absolute  perfection,  the  contrast 
between  a  homely  but  lerlilc  Kuglish  county — with  its  mea¬ 
dows  and  corndiclds,  its  hedges,  high-roads,  and  villages,  and 
here  and  there  a  hill  or  a  stone,  barely  worth  half  an  hour’s 
walk  alter  dinner — and  the  wild  and  dreary  inagnilicence  of 
these  dominions  of  alternate  frost  and  fire.  \Vere  so  sudden 
or  ►()  unconscious  a  transition  possii>ic  as  to  prevent  any  gra¬ 
dation  of  ideas,  he  might  well  be  content  to  accept  this  con- 
tiast  instead  ol  a  visit  which  he,  like  many  other  imaginative 
pt*r>ons,  may  have  sometimes  wislicd  to  make  to  another  planK. 

If  circumstances,  as  may  too  probably  be  the  case,  should 
forbid  a  man  this  expedient  for  ridding  himself  of  the  tame¬ 
ness  and  monotony  of  intellectual  scenery,  to  which  he  has 
been  reduced  by  being  long  situated  amidst  a  similar  tame¬ 
ness  of  external  nature,  he  may  at  least  call  in  so  much  assist¬ 
ance  as  one  or  two  ot  the  (inscriptions  oi'  Iceland  will  alVord,  for 
disturbing  the  grievous  dulncss  of  his  ideas.  And  Mr.  Hooker’s' 
hook  may  be  ilecmed  one  ot  the  best  of  these  descriptions, 
allowance  being  made  lor  its  brevity,  and  for  the  limited  range 
lo  which  his  time  and  imperfect*  preparations  confined  ids 
hasty  survey. 

lie  had  only  three  day’s  warning  of  so  considerable  and  iin- 
eommon  an  adventure.  AmUlst  the  disappointment  of  a  project 
of  a  voyage  to  a  tropical  climate,  a  proposal  came  to  him  from^ 
.Sir  .losepii  Hanks  to  go  on  hoard  a  merchant-ship,  which  was, 
III  this  very  sliort  space  of  time,  lo  set  sail  from  London  for 
Iceland.  'I'he  opjiorlunity  was  gratefully  and  eagerly  seized, 
the  best  preparaimui  were  made  which  so  few  lionrs  allowed  ; 
ho  embarked  at  Gravesend,  dune  2d,  iSOi) ;  and,  after  gelling 
lujt  to  sea,  ran  more  than  si.x  hundred  miles  in  three  days. 
A  sensation  of  a  much  stronger  kiiul  than  would  ordinarily 
aiisc  at  the  first  view  of  a  foreign  shon?,  the  shore,  for  in¬ 
stance,  ot  the  l-’nited  v^iates,  or  the  West  or  even  the  I'^^ 
Indies,  was  excited  hy  the  first  a])pcaraiice  of  this  austere  re- 
gion. 

*  About  the  hour  of  niiJnlglir,  on  the  Hth  of  June,  we  dcicricJ  land  ia 
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tSc  1ion;^n,  or  rsiher  soriw,  for,  ni  we  approached  it,  we  rouM  diicov'cr 
rk'rhln^  hut  mountains  of  proJiurious  magnitude,  i\^ViText*  on  evx-ry  side 
Tvitli  snow,  and  moht  distinctly  seen,  from  bcin^^  Ixteked  by  a  dark'cldud, 
tliough  It  the  dist'.nce,  as  we  com|)ulcd,  of  hfty  miles.  On  the  liiyhesi 
ridge.of  tlteac  mountains  were  sonQc  huge  an^uijr  a^J  jirojectiiig  precipices, 
which  cast  a  deep  sh^fdow  on  tlxe  white  snow,  when  ilic  early  rays  of  the 
sun  were  striking  upon  il.cm,  breaking  the  uniforntitv  of  such  an  oxtende  I 
outline.  This  range  of  niountaink  wo  afterward>i  discovered  to  be  K16f.i 
.Tiicul  (.fckrul  mows  a  range  of  snow  mountiilns,)  intihe  couth  eastern  part* 
of  Iceland,  and  Mr.  l^holps  and  I  ga/.ed  upon  it  with  astonishment  and  de» 
light  till  a  late  hour  in  the  morning.  Such  a  scene  xvas  quite  n  xvel  to  «*t,‘ 
.tnd  the  circumstance  of  oiir  cootentphiting  nt  all  night  long  did  not  at  aU 
diminish  its  effect.’  p.  *' 

*  •  T 

,  I*  .  if  ,1  U  . 

A  few  days  after,  tbey  passed  .West man’s  Islc^,  on  the  coast. 

'  -  »  •  ’  ’ 

*  Tlic  whole  groupe  appt'afs,pe'fcctly  barren,  apd  they  dse  fo  a  vast, 
height,  .and  of  the  strongest  shape?,  perpondicul  ir'V  fron/ the  sea. 
h.*d  a  magnificent  view  as  wo  passed  close  by  th  *m  with  .a  light  brersio. 
As  wc  proceeded,  the  different  sides  whit!)  cinjvv  to  u^r  view  pa*sentcd 
dilforcPit  shap**3  an  1*  appearances  ;  in  so.'ne,  those  sides  hrihg.ovcr  iltc  d^^ep,^ 
as  it  they  would  fill  every  instant ;  others  had  a  porf.rapon  at  their  bou 
toms,  through  which  a  boat  under  sail’  might  pass  ;  .al|I  of  them  were  of  a. 


dark  brown  colour,  but  whitened  in  places  !)y  the  dung  of  tlie  Immcnsu 
qirintity  of  blr^is  which  constantly  frequent  thdin.’  p.  (5;  *'  ‘ 

I  .1  tf  i(.  ' I  »i»  I 

After  .several  days  of  rongh  woailu  r  and  lirosomc  beating 
about,  anil  one  instHnce.of  imminent  danger  from  a  simkcii 
rock,  tliey  got  fairly  into  the  direction  of  the  bay  of  lleikevig,i 
tiie  capital  <»f  tlic  i>!aiK‘,  and  werxi  carnc  I  in  by  some  pilotN^ 
whose  appcMTauce  and  manneis,  as  preseuring  tlje  liist  moi^al 
sample  of  the  ci'eniry,  rngwgjd  onr  aiitlKu’s  ntmosr  cm‘iosity.. 
'Mic  novelty,  tlie  gVvitestpie  (^bafact  *r  of  co^m^cnulU'c^^nl^. 
dtvss,  a:ul  tlio  socid,  and,  as  it  slioiduf  seem,  lileadly  dispui,!*^ 
tion,  pu'VLMUed  ih  a  iiianmgletl  diSgust  wbich  wunld  oibnrr. 
x\ ise  huvii  bec*t  oxcued  by  their  cxac.ine  (ilLiiincss,  uf.wliick 
ti;e  several  od'ensive  luarLs  and  circuiHStanccs  are  recoimutcib 
'riiey  es  inced  a  prodigious  power  of  exec  ution  on  the  ship’s 
eatable  stores  ;  and  thev  appeared  to  recognize,  with  intnitivo 
sngacity,  that  great  priiicifde  of  Knropean  wisdctin  which  the 
gland disturber  of  Kni'ope  is  trying  to  c.'xplde,  viz.  ih.it  there; 
is  no  omlnriiig  existmice  on  this  side  the  AUarilic,  witlinnt  the 
leave  and  the  assistantc  of  planters  on  t|ic  other  side';  for  tbeyg 
tc’^tilicd  the  liveliest  jratUfaeiion  at  llie  sight  of  bnu’lT|.and  tc>-' 
hacco,  even  thelmys  of  fonriccn  inukiw(r  i!rerc*st  fur  a  slwre  oh 
t!;c  latter.  The  hninble.si  c  lass,  of  tlm  inliabllauts  cannot  but 
ui:h  exti elite  diOicnlly  cunuieuui  a  little  uf  tins  ioKury  bat 
snuff  Is  in  general  use,  and  is  employed  with  so  litilg  nyatnesi, 
asto  givf  a  disgusting  appearance?  to  the  X'isiges  nf  the  people, 
Jo  point  yfclothii  g,  these  pilot*  vv^tc,  ftffght  be  ckpccacd, 
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much  behind  the  good  sense  of  our  cultivated  fine  people,  who,  as 
if  anxious  to  leave  room  in  the  world  for  their  successors,  brav« 
with  slight  vestments  a  chilly  diinatc.  The  faculties  and  taste 
of  these  Icelanders  have  not  been  in^proved  to  the  pitch  of 
ridding  them  of  thick  woollen  clothes, — which  we  all  know  are 
so  ill  adapted  to  a  raw  cold  country. 

*  Th«ir  dress  was  simple  enough,  and  warm  ;  it  consisted  of  a  woollen 
siurt,  a  shot  t  waistcoat,  and  a  jacket  of  coarse  blue  cloth  or  wadmal,  and 
still  coarser  trowsers  of  the  same  materials,  but  undyed  :  the  buttons  were 
r*M>8tly  of  horn,  and  were  probably  from  Denmark.  Tiicy  had  on  stockings 
of  coarse  worsted,  and  shoes  made  of  seal  or  shec])  skin.  Their  gloves 
too  were  of  die  same  materials  as  the  stockings,  knitted  worsted,  made 
witliout  divisions  for  the  fingers,  but  having  two  appendages  on  each  of 
them  for  the  thumb;  by  this  contrivance,  when  a  boatman,  in  rowing, 
feels  his  hands  galled,  from  the  inside  of  the  glove  bcin^  wet  and  dirty, 
he  turns  the  glove  on  the  same  hand,  and  has  a  dry  and  aean  side  against 
the  palm.* 

As  they  approached  Reikevig,  they  saw  here  and  there, 
scattered  along  the  shore,  a  few  cottages,  which,  on  account  of 
their  being  covered  with  turf,  were  not  easily  distinguishable 
from  the  ground  they  stood  on,  and  sometimes  only  by  the 
superior  luxuriance  of  vegetation.  The  arrival  of  the  ship  at 
this  metropolis  was  ipiiie  an  event  of  consccpiciicc  and  eclat; 
and  therefore  some  guess  may  he  made  at  the  magnitude  of 
the  place,  as  compared  with  other  sea- port  capitals,  from  the 
circumstance  that  one  hundred  persons  came  to  witness  the 
landing. 

*  At  least,  a  hundred  natives,  prin^ally  women,  welcomed  us  to  their 
island,  and  shouted  on  our  landing.  These  good  folks  did  not  gaze  on  us 
with  more  pleasure  than  wc  did  upon  tliem.  It  was  now  the  season  for 
drying  fish,  and  they  were  employed  in  this  operation  at  the  time  of  our 
arrival.  Some  were  turning  tliose  that  were  laid  out  to  dry  upon  the 
beach ;  another  groupc  was  carrying  in  hand-barrows  the  fish  from  the 
drying  place  to  a  spot  higher  up  the  beach,  where  other  persons  were  cm- 
plo)^^  in  packing  them  %ere  in  great  stacks,  and  pressing  theai  down 
with  stones  to  make  them  flat.  Most  of  thjs  business  was  performed  by 
women,  some  of  whom  were  very  stout  and  lusty,  but  excessively  filthy, 
and,  as  we  passed  tlie  crowd,  a  strong  and  very  rancid  smell  assailed  us. 
The  first  peculiarity  about  the  women,  which  strikes  the  attention  of  a 
stranger,  is  the  remarkable  tightness  of  their  dress  about  the  breast,  where 
the  jacket  is,  from  their  earliest  infancy,  always  kept  so  closely  laced  as  to 
be  Quite  d.it,  which,  while  it  must  be  a  great  inconvenience  to  them,  en¬ 
tirely  ruins  their  figure  in  the  eyes  of  those  W'ho  come  from  a  more  ci¬ 
vilized  part  of  the  world.  Their  dress  is  not  otherwise  unbecoming,  and, 
from  its  warmth,  must  be  well  suited  to  the  coldness  of  the  climate.’  p.  15. 

A  little  further  on  in  the  book  is  a  long  and  minute  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  costume  of  the  upper  class  of  females;  and  thr 
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atiihor  seems  to  congratulate  himself  in  terms  fully  strong 
cnoU'^li  for  the  occasion,  on  his  having  hmught  a  complete 
sample  to  this  country.  Personal  graces  are  ascribed  in  a 
very  sparing  degree  to  the  ladies  in  general.  In  point  of  fair¬ 
ness  of  complexion,  however,  he  says,  ‘an  Iceland  girl,  who 
has  not  been  too  much  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  ot  the  wea¬ 
ther,  will  stand  the  comparison  with  ladies  of  any  country.' 

Ill  the  Iceland  capital,  ‘  consisting  of  sixty  or  seventy  houses, 
in  two  rows,  at  riglit  angles  with  each  other,’  and  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  our  author  remained  several  weeks,  employed  in 
the  general  indulgence  of  curiosity,  in  botanical  researches, 
and  in  conviviality. 

Almost  all  the  houses  of  Reikevig  arc  of  Norwegian  construction,  and, 
Indeed,  principally  inhabited  by  Danes,  so  that  tins  cannot  properly  be 
called  an  Icelandic  town,  nor  is  there  such  a  thine  in  the  whole  country;  for 
depending  as  the  natives  must  do,  almost  cnti>^Iy  upon  the  scanty  produce 
of  their  own  island,  and  requiring  a  considerable  tract  of.country  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  few  half-starved  sheep,  such  societies  as  wouhl  form  a 
town,  or  even  a  village,  would  be  highly  prejudicial  and  unnecessary. 
There  are  merchants  who  reside  in  other  parts  of  the  Caist ;  but  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  Icelanders  bring  their  produce  to  this  place,  some 
coming  from  the  most  northern  and  eastern  parts.  Iron  is  what  they  arc 
most  aoxiont  to  procure  for  their  horses  shoes,  their  scythes,  and  imple¬ 
ments  for  cutting  turf  and  digging.  Thole  who  live  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  have  no  opportunity  of  going  down  to  the  coast  in  the  fisliing 
season,  take  back,  in  exchange  for  their  tallow  and  skins,  the  dried  heads 
of  the  cod-fish,  and  such  of  the  fish  themselves  as  are  injured  by  the  rain, 
and  not  fit  for  exportation.  These  form  the  principal  article  of  their  food, 
and  arc  eaten  raw,  with  the  addition  of  butter,  which,  after  the  whey  has 
I  been  expressed,  is  packed  down  in  chests  and  kept  for  several  yean. 

'  Their  drink  is  either  water,  or  sour  milk,  or  whey,  and  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  new  milk  from  the  cows  or  ewes.’ 

It  was,  however,  iu  a  style  widely  dift’erent  from  any  such 
fare  as  ibis,  that  our  author  and  two  of  his  companions  were 
entertained  by  the  old  ex-governor  Sieplienscn,  in  the  little 
island  of  Vidde,  four  miles  from  the  town.  The  dinner  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  number  of  plentiful  and  well-prepared  courses, 
which  followed  one  another,  without  any  warning  to  the  guests 
to  provide  for  their  reception.  Consequently,  being  tolerably 
saturated  with  the  first,  they  were  forced  to  a  considerable 
I  exertion  by  the  second  ;  they  were  alarmed  and  distressed 
when  a  third  came  in  upon  them  ;  and  the  reader  may  guess 
wliat  plight  they  were  in,  while  fighting  their  way  through  a 
fourth  and  a  fifth,  which  were  followed  by  sundry  fluid  and  solid 
addenda.  They  were  forced  to  perform,  and  in  no  slender 
way,  quite  through  to  the  conclusion.  They  shrunk,  as  much 
as  they  could,  from  so  arduous  a  service;  they  represented, 
pf*titioncd,  entreated,  remonstrated,  protested,  aid  every  thing 
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llict  has  ever  h 'm  d  >i\o  nc;  linst  tyranny,  short  of  uhsoluto  re- 
hellion  ;  hilt  ail  in  v;:in.  'I'lio  old  rrovernor  \> as  poreinpiory  and 
relentless,  Von  ;.r '  iny  giu\sts,|’  said  he,  “and  this  i^the  first 
time  you  have  done  me  the  honour  of  a  vi>it,  lliertfore  you 
must  do  ns  I  would  IVave  you  ;  in  future,  ulum  yon  come  To 
see  me,  ycv.i  n.ay  do  'Ah  j/on  like.”  lie  exensc'd  himself  from 
sharing  ifieii*  toils  atul  perils  on  the  plea  of  Itis  agi*.  Unwilling 
to  end  their  mortal  existence  in  tills  formidalm;  island,  they 
procured  that  their  hoat  should  he  brought  to  for  them;  and 
they  were  Carrie*!  olT,  hk  *.  uounded  soldiers,  in  a  state  of  dis¬ 
tress  from  which  they  were^a  consiih  ralile  lime  in  recovering. 

How  much  more  in  his  elemeht  must  an  I'inglishman  have 
))ecn,in  a\i‘it  to  Videiiniis,  the  Hishop  of  Ici'land,  who  shews 
liis  guests  itito  a  library  of  five  or  six  hundred  volumes,  the 
principal  place  of  re>ort  fortlie  stiidiuns  Icelanders,  who  ‘  here 
alone  liave  the  .aiivantage  r>f  a  good  colleilion  of  hooks!’  It 
contains  sc\oia!  nutcli  editions  ol  the  Classics,  and  a  fine 
folin  edilijn  of  an  Icelandic  IhuL*,  printed  in  the  island  in 
liJik  O.ir  author  hc*rc  met  whii  a  very  hopeful  young  scho¬ 
lar  and  poll,  ofil.c  naUic  of  .Magnus  Finnusen. 

Among  the  rcijuisiies  to  a  well-ordered  comnuinity,  this 
cafiital  has  a  cathedral,  a  court  of  justice,  and  a  contrivance 
which  partakes  of  tlic  nature  and  form  of  both  stocks  and  pil¬ 
lory.  'I’hat  there  is  another  grand  reipiisite,  cconomv,  is  com- 
fortahly  indicated  by  tlie  cii  eumstance,  that  ‘  the  tailor  of  the 
]da''e’  has  the  occn[)anev  of  the  court-house,  w'ficn  it  is  ‘  not 
otherwise  cir  ployod.*  d'he  catlicdral  is  a  consiilerable  building 
with  large  glass  windows,  which,  however,  as  well  as  i!ie  idcs, 
are  in  a  wretched  state  of  repair ;  so  much  so,  tliat  tlie  ravens, 
which  abound  in  the  eonntrv,  are  very  troublesome  during  the 
time  of  service  liy  getting  On  tlie  r*)ot,  and  disturbing  the  con¬ 
gregation  wid)  tlieir  noise  and  dirt. 

Some  intovesiing  notices  and  indications  of  the  climate  arc 
afforded,  in  tlie  accotini  of  the  state  of  vegetal ioti  in  the  gardens 
of  tlic  town.  In  the  otie  w  hich  was  hy  far  the  best,  in  point 
of  slieltercil  situation,  soil,  and  cultivation,  there  were,  ‘in 
the  month  of  August,  good  turnips  about  the  size  of  an  apple, 
and  potatoes  as  large  as  the  common  Dutch.  Radishes  and 
lurnip-radishes  were  very  good  in  duly  and  August.  Mustard 
and  cresses  grow  rapidly  and  well.’  But  in  the  gardens  in 
general,  cabbages,  turnips,  jiotaloes,  or  carrots  never  arrive  at 
any  great  dcgieeof  peifc'ciion.  In  many  garejens  oiir  aiitlior 
found  tlic  potatoes  and  turnips  coming  to  nothing;  and  the 
cabbages  in  the  month  of  August  not  larger  than  might  be 
covered  with  a  half  crown  piece.  And  even  in  the  best  gar¬ 
den  a  careful  attempt  to  raise  some,  hemp  and  Hax  failed.  It 
wast  liowever,  an  unuMially  wet  and  cold  season;  and  it  is 
lijokei’s  opinion  iliui  ‘  in  finer  sninmers,  with  care  ani 
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ivcll-slielterecl  gardens,  some  of  our  more  hardy  vegetables 
inav  repay  the  natives  for  the  labour  of  cultivating  them.* 

If  the  site  of  Keikevig  did  not  possess  some  iiuiritime  rf*- 
commendations,  ue  might  have  attributed  the  choice  of  it  for 
a  town,  to  the  principles  that  prevailed  in  the  arrangements  of 
the  monastery  of  La  Trappe. 

*  The  country  immediately  about  Relkevig,  and,  indeed,  for  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  from  it,  is  ugly,  barren,  and  scarcely  to  be  called  hilly.  An 
extensive  frcsh*watcr  lake  comes  close  up  to  the  back  part  of  the  town, 
but  Is  on  every  other  side,  e.xcept  that  nearest  to  the  town,  surrounded  by 
a  bog,  with  here  and  there  a  piece  of  rock  interspersed.  Not  a  tree  or 
slirub  is  any  where  to  be  seen,  and  all  attempts  that  have  been  made  in  the 
mest  sheltered  parts  of  the  town  to  cultivate  firs  and  other  hardy  trees, 
have  universally  failed,  as  have  those  which  have  been  made  fur  the  culti* 
nation  of  corn.*  p. 

•  Our  author  appears  to  Itave  exerted,  botli  in  the  vicinity  of 
llcikcvig,  and  in  every  other  j)art  ho  afterwards  visited,  exem¬ 
plary  industry  as  a  naturalist  ;  and  he  enumerates,  at  inter¬ 
vals,  the  plants  he  was  constantly  adiling  to  his  colicctioni 
'rhe  animal  kingdom  affords  very  little  variety,  and  no  species 
very  remarkable,  or  in  the  smallest  degree  loimidahle,  except 
that 

‘the  white  bear  is  now  and  then  conveyed  to  their  northern' coasts,  hy 
floating  icc  islands,  from  the  opposite  shore  of  Greenland  ;  but  none  had 
been  over  since  the  preceding  year,  and  those  were  soon  dispatched  by 
the  people  living  in  the  neighbourhood.*  p.  I  t*. 

The  naturalist’s  researches  were  greatly  favoured  by  tliecir-. 
Cvimstancc  of  there  being  no  darkness  at  iliis  season  of  the* 
year.  I'he  sun  imieed  was  not  above  the  horizon  at  midnight; 
hut  when  the  sky  was  not  altogether  overcast,  ‘  the  light  at 
inidiiight  was  about  as  great  as  that  of  a  moderately  dull  noon 
in  winter  in  KnglaiKl.’ 

A  hot  s[)ring,  bulibling  up  in  the  miiUt  of  o  river,  where 
the  clothes  of  all  the  people  many  miles  round  are  bi ought 
to  be  washed,  and  a  bed  of  lava,  ending  in  the  sea,  at  the 
distance  of  twenty-tive  miles  from  its  origin,  were  among  the 
objects  of  inspection  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  Tim 
description  ot  the  latter  may  be  taken  as  a  very  characteristic 
section  of  the  picture  of  the  country, — a  very  large  proportion 
of  whicli  consists  of  this  material,  which  awakens  ideas  so  very 
oiflcrcnt  from  any  excited  in  beholding  thecoinmou  substance 
of  the  earth. 

‘  At  a  little  distance,  this  huge  mass  of  lava  has  a  most  extraordinary  ’ 
appearance,  its  surface  Uing  every  where  as  much  broken  and  as  uneven 
as  that  of  a  greatly  agitated  sea,  and  its  boundaries  very  distinctly  marked 
by  the  lighter  colour  of  the  natuial  rock,  or  by  the  vcgvtatioa  wliich  tl;c 
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Utter  prodacet,  v^hlUt  the  lava  itself  ii  almost  black.  On  Ieavm|r  my 
horse,  and  proceeding  on  foot,  with  no  little  difficulty  upon  the  hraun 
(lava),  I  was  still  more  struck  with  the  strange  and  desolate  appearance 
which  surrounded  me.  The  TitsioeJ  (Judge)  of  lceiaod»  who  was 
present  at  the  famous  eruption  of  bkaptar-Jokul,  informs  me,  that  the  tor* 
rents  of  lara,  which  ran  with  a  smooth  surface  while  in  a  heated  and  li* 
quid  state,  in  the  act  of  cooling  cracked  and  broke  into  innumerable 
pieces,  many  of  which,  of  a  monstrous  size,  were,  by  the  expansire 
force  o'*  the  air  beneath,  heaved  from  their  bed,  and  remained  by  the  side 
of  the  chasm  which  they  once  filled  up.  From  a  similar  cause,  the  whole 
of  this  prodigious  mass  is  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  pieces  of 
melted  rock,  of  various  sizes,  some  twenty  and  thirty  feet  high,  and  of 
the  strangest  figures ;  scattered  about  an  extent  of  twenty-five  miles  in 
length,  and  from  two  and  three  to  ten  miles  in  width,  in  the  wildest  dis¬ 
order  possible.  In  appearance,  a  great  part  of  this  lava  very  much  re¬ 
sembles  the  burnt  cinders  or  cuke,  which  ha\e  been  used  in  drying  malt, 
find  is  nearly  of  the  same  colour.  1  he  greater  masses  are  generally  quite 
bare  of  vegetation,  but  where  the  smaller  pieces  form  a  tolerably  level  sur¬ 
face,  trtclv stomum  cuttfscens  grows  in  great  abundance,  and  reaches  to  the 
length  of  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half,  but  is  always  barren.*  p.  67. 

it  was  quite  time  to  commence  the  inieiidcd  incursion  into 
the  interior ;  and  on  being  supplied  with  horses,  tents,  and  a 
guide,  by  the  Stift^awptman  (Governor),  Mr.  Hooker  set 
out  on  a  journey  to  the  Gvj/sers,  or  great  boiling  jets, 
with  the  short  allowance  of  only  a  fortnight,  from  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  ship  which  had  conveyed  him  to  the  country, 
and  which  appeared  likely  to  be  the  only  one  by  which  he 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  returning  before  the  winter* 
Seven  horses  were  barely  sufbrieni  for  him>elf,  the  guide,  a 
German  from  the  ship,  who  was  to  be  interpreter  by  means  of 
his  speaking  Danish,  and  the  tents  and  provisions. 

•  My  guide  rode  before,  holding  a  line,  fastened  to  the  mouth  of  the  first 
luggiigc -horse,  so  that  they  all  mllowed  the  same  track,  and,  so  accus¬ 
tomed  arc  these  horsi's  to  this  mode  of  travelling,  that,  if  they  are  not 
lied,  ih.ey  will  still  keep  following  each  other,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
iny  person  who  may  happen  to  be  riding  them,  and  may  wish  to  go  a 
little  faster  than  the  rest,  or  to  leave  the  regular  line.* 

They  advanced,  through  a  country  consisting  either  of  a 
dreary  moor,  over  which  large  masses  of  rock  were  every 
where  scattered,  or  of  a  disagreeable  morass,  in  which  their 
horses  every  now  and  then  >unk  tp  to  iheir  bellies.  The  first 
day  they  passed  a  ‘  perpendicular  sitle  of  a  hill,  composed  of 
basaltic  columns,  jointed  here  and  there,  like  those  in  Staffa, 
but  not  move  than  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  less 
regularly  columnar.* — After  a  miserable.  night*s  lodging,  on 
the  moist  and  swampy  ground,  they  went  to  breakfast  at  the 
house  of  a  priest. 

•  The  only  part  of  it  to  which  we  were  admitted,  was  that  in  which 
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the  f?»h,  tallow,  woo),  milic,  &c.  were  Iccpl;  for  tliii  being  the  best  part 
of  an  Icelandic  building,  it  is  used  for  the  reception  of  strangers.  It  had 
walls  of  alternate  layers  of  turf  and  stone,  without  either  cement  to 
unite  them,  or  plaister  to  conceal  their  nakedness,  and  the  Hoor  was  the 
bare  earth.  One  chair  was  all  our  host  could  furnish,  and,  indeed,  there 
would  have  not  have  been  room  for  more,  so  completely  was  the  place 
lumbered  up  with  old  chests,  old  clothes,  kc.  What  little  provision 
there  was  in  the  house  was  most  willingly  offered,  and  it  was  with  ifilB- 
culty  1  could  prevent  him  from  killing  a  lamb  to  entertain  us  better.' 
p.  79. 

In  stating  the  amount  of  the  very  humble  emoluments  of 
this  hospitable  ecclesiastic,  Mr.  H.  docs  not  say  whether  ho 
made  any  inquiries  concerning  the  value  of  English  bcnetices, 
or  about  the  labours  of  their  possessors.  He  was  perhaps  too 
much  occupied  with  his  own,  a  little  specimen  of  which,  and 
of  the  harder  toils  of  his  horse,  is  given  by  the  traveller. 

*  At  noon  our  friend  was  obliged  to  take  Ic&ve  of  us,  as  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  setting  off  for  Reikevig,  where  he  was  to  preach  t  ser¬ 
mon  before  the  bishop  on  the  following  morning.  As  there  was  every 
appearance  of  the  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents  the  whole  day,  continuing, 
and  of  our  being  consi  quentiy  detained,  the  priest  assured  us  he  would,  if 
TOSsible,  be  home  the  following  day,  that  he  might  accompany  us  to 
'I'hingevalle.  We  hardly  expected  him ;  for,  in  addition  to  his  own 
weight,  his  horse  had  to  carry  two  large  chests,  containing  tallow,  wool, 
and  worsted  stockings,  which  were  to  be  bartered  for  iron,  and  other 
articles  of  necessityi  at  Reikevig.* 

The  thing  was,  however,  accomplished,  the  wet  clothes 
having  never  been  taken  off,  not  even  for  tlie  display  before 
the  bishop.  Something  of  the  state  of  the  country  is  indicated 
in  the  economy  of  this  gentleman's  family.  ‘  The  cliiel  ein- 
.  ployment  of  the  female  part  of  it,  besides  knitting,  is  making 
butler,  $kiur  (thick  curds),  and  sour  whey,  which  coiistiinte 
almost  their  only  food.  In  the  winter,*  if  tlie  weather  is  very, 
severe,  the  priest  is  obliged  to  kill  some  of  liis  cows  and 
sheep,  for  want  of  a  siilHcient  quantity  of  hay,  and  in  siicli 
cases  only  can  they  afford  to  live  upon  flesh.’  Having  passed 
the  large  lake  of  Thingevallc,  the  travellers  passed  through  a 
prodigious  rent,  with  perpendicular  sides,  called  Almaiinc* 
gida,  and  approached  a  tract  where  the  ground  is  cleft  in  nunu 
berless  deep  chasms,  crossing  one  another  in  various  direc* 
tions,  though  most  of  them  arc  from  cast  to  west,  'rhree,  in 
particular,  seemed  to  extend,  in  uninterrupted  lines,  1I12 
whole  width  of  the  plain,  and  to  be  terminated  on  one  side  hy 
the  lake. 

•  The  chasms  are,  every  where,  so  numerous,  that  we  could  scarcely 
go  ten  feet  without  coming  to  the  edge  of  one  that  barred  our  further  pro* 
gresi  io  that  direction*  borne  at  the  bottom  have  mow  and  ice,  others 
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conuin  the  purcit  water  lliat  can  possibjy  be  conceirpd*  but  |0  <ieep  thit 
in  many  places  no  bottom  is  to  be  foun  k  yet  so  clear  that,  on  throwing 
ip  a  none,  its  descent  may  be  traced  by  the  eye  for  a  conaiderablc  length 
of  tin4C.  We  saw  abundance  of  small  fish  swimming  here,  iiome  of 
which  wc  caught,  and  found  them  to  be  the  young  ot  die  Thingevallc 
t;out ;  so  that,  though  at  a  consideriWe  distance  (rom  the  lake,  in  all 
probability,  some  of  the  numerous  subterraneous  cares  communicate  with 
It/  *  *  A  little  herbage  covers  thcinteinudiate  spact^  bt  tween  the  chasms/ 
*Cait!c  are  often  sent  here  to  graze,  but  not  without  the  annual  losa  of 
screral,  which  fall  into  tlie  holes  and  perish.  The  priest ‘E^closcn  had 
himself  a  narrow  escape  from  death,  having  one  evening  fallen  into  a^ 
chisni  that  was  half  hlled  with  snow,  where  he  ix'iumned  till  next  mom* 
ing,  when  he  w'as  searched  for,  apd,  ibitunatcly,  discovetxrd  in  time  to 
save  his  life.’  ‘  Wc  pyrsutd  oui  w.*y{,miU)og  the  innumei aide  cracks, 
unts,  and  hills  of  mgged  lava,  which  rendered  traveking  extremely  fa* 
ligulcg  to  the  horses,  and  by  no  mcahs  free  from  danger ;  for  a  false 
sup,  ora  rolling  stene,  would  easily  haVe  thrown  ifie  animal  and  rider  to 
the  bottom  of  a  chn^m.  '1  he  passages  between  *  many  of  these  chasms 
were  scarcely  of  sullicicni  width  fon  ^  slnj^lu  horse  ;  and  were  also,  so  full 
of  boles,  that  it  required  horses  used  to  tins  country  to  attempt  to  go  along 
iliem.* 

A  rli^tro<Jsin"  nreident,  which  hofel  the  priest  Kgclosen’s 
horse,  in  proceedipg  on  this  dangerous  ground,  gives  occasion 
for  a  rrinark,  in  which  our  author  attributes  to  the  Icclatulers, . 
i;t'ncra!ly,  a  resignation  or  an  insensibility,  the  nature  and 
cause  of  which  the  reader  may  perhaps  think,  he  should  have 
made  an  cflbn  to  enable  himself  to  explain  less  conjecturally, . 

•  This  nuilbrtunr,  which  lamed  the  poor  animal  considerably,  and  which, 
to  a  native  of  any  other  country,  who,  like  this  man,  was  worth  only  one 
horse  in  the  w  orld,  would  have  been  a  cause  of  uneasiness,  if  not  of  com* 
plaint,  had  r.o  such  effect  on  Kgefoson :  he  did  not  repine  at  what  had 
ha  ppened,  but  w'cni  cheerfully  on  his  way  with  his  limping  and  bleeding 
iiorsc,  only  ohsorving  on  the  accident,  that  “  it  could  not  be  helped,  the 
place  was  so  bad/*  I  know  not  w  hether  it  arises  from  a  peculiar  re¬ 
signation  to  the  will  and  providence  of  God,  produced  by  real  piety,  or 
wlicthcr  it  is  ascribablc  to  the  effect  of  climate,  and  to  the  poverty  and 
distress  which  atu  nd  upon  the  whole  life  of  the  Icelanders,  that  they  seem 
to  feel  less  for  the  calamities  of  themselves  or  of  w  hatever  surrounds  them, 
than  is  the  case  with  the  natives  of  other  couoti  les.  When  I  was  lament¬ 
ing  the  number  of  lives,  which,  Egclosen  assured  me,  were  lost  among  the 
holes  that  arc  here  every  where  met  with,  he  slopped  me  by  saying,  “  It 
is  God  s  will  that  it  should  be  so.**  p.  97. 

The  household  and  farming  establish  menu  cf  the  priest  of 
'I'iiiueevalle,  aliordod  a  specimen  of  tiic  habits  and  condition  of 
persons  cotuiderably  advanced  toward  the  uppermost  rank; 
and  it  is  mentioned  as  a  most  unequivocal  sign  of  this  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  xvns  found  smoaking  his  pipe.  The  women  and 
girls  were  milking  the  sheep,  many  of  which  are  said  to  have 
atTui'dcd  a  quart  of  milk  of  a  rich  quality  ^  *  but  that  which 
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comes  of  the  second  milkinjo;  is  by  far  the  best;  for  it  is  com- 
|uon  hcic,  having  inilkednhc  whole  dock,  to  begin  again  and 
inilk  them  a  second  time/ — A  particular  description  it  here 
given  of  the  usual  structure,  divisions,  and  arrangements  of  an 
Icelandic  house,  when  bclouging  to  persons  above  the  hum* 
blest  order. 

•  A  low'  fence  of  stone  or  turf  encloses  a  consideraWe  portion  of  ground, 
and,  in  the  nudbi,  sunda  a  cluster  of  little  buildings  or  cabins,  which, 
taken  collectively,  form  the  house.  The  walls  of  these  are  extremely 
thick,  especially  at  the  base,  formed  of  layers  of  stone  and  turf,  not  stand¬ 
ing  perpendicularly,  but  leaning  a  litde  inwards,  and  about  seven  or  eight 
feet  high :  a  sloping  roof  of  turf,  laid  on  birch  boughs,  make  the  whole 
height'  of  the  buildings,  wliich  even  thus  docs  nut  reach  above  twelve  or 
fourteen  foci.  * 

These  several  rooms,  or  cabins,  have  their  fixed  appropriate 
uses,  ‘  Their  fronts  resemble  the  gable  ends  of  English 
houses,  and  are  formed  of  unpainted  boards,  standing  v<'rtii 
caliy.  As  to  the  inside,  the  walls  and  doors  are  seldom  boarded  ; 
the  sides  are  usually  nothing  but  the  black  stone  and  turf,  and 
the  bottom  only  the  bare  ground.  Generally  there  are  small 
openings,  either  in  the  walks  or  roof,  by  way  of  windows  ;  but 
these  are  rarely  glazed,  and  more  frequently  covered  with  the 
amnion  of  the  sheep,  which  allows  but  a  small  portion  of  light. 
Yet  even  this  is  the  cr^se  only  in  one  or  two  of  the  rooms. 

A  chimney,  or  rather  an  aperture  for  the  emission  of  the 
smoke,  usually  made  with  a  tub,  is  seen  only  in  the  best 
houses;  in  others  the  smoke  is  left  to  find  its  way  out  at  tht 
door,  by  which  also  the  only  air  that  they  can  possibly  receive 
is  admitted.’ 

Pursuing  their  journey,  they  saw  a  number  of  caverns,  one 
of  which,  large  and  gloomy,  they  entered,  but  luid  no  lights  to 
assist  them  to  explore  beyond  the  glimmering  of  day-light. 
Soon  afterwards  they  came  to  an  old  volcanic  cruicr,  amidst  a 
field  of  lava. 

<  In  climbing  to  the  summit  of  a  great  mass  of  rock,  of  nearly  a  conical 
shape,  composed  of  calcined  mitter,  we  found  the  edge  extremely  rugged, 
sharp,  and  vitrihed,  having  an  orifice  from  six  to  seven  feet  wide,  andgra- 
flually  becoming  narrower  for  a  few  feet  as  it  descended,  then  widening 
again  and  forming  a  hole,  whose  depth  I  was  by  no  means  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain.’  ‘  There  was  no  smoke  nor  any  smell  ot  sulphur  to  be  perceived; 
nor,  to  judge  from  the  grass  which  grew  in  thick  tufts  some  way  down 
•the  crater,  had  there  been  any  for  a  great  length  of  time.  The  natives  haef 
AO  tradition  of  its  having  thrown  but  fire,  neither  was  the  place  itself 
known  to  many  who  lived  in  this  part  of  the  island.’ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  being  a  little  indignant  at  suck 
extreme  deficiency  of  curiosity,  if  tye  did  uot  recollect  that 
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these  worthy  people  live  in  a  country  where  craters  and  beds 
ot  lava  are  very  common  things,  and  also  that,  during  the  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  that  would  permit  them  to  explore  the  less  ob¬ 
vious  traces  of  ancient  elemental  commotion,*  the  indispensa¬ 
ble  cares  and  toils  for  securing  the  means  of  subsistence,  leave 
no  time,  nor  vigour,  nor  interest,  for  researches  of  which  no 
man  would  expect  any  other  reward,  than  that  of  being  some¬ 
what  poorer  and  more  in  danKt^r  of  starvation  than  his  neigh¬ 
bours. 

After  witnessing,  at  Middair,  another  station  in  the  progress, 
a  special  scene  of  poverty,  distress,  and  ingenuous  kindness,  at 
the  house  of  the  priest,  and  observed,  in  passing  along,  various 
objects  which  would  in  another  country  be  curiosities,  our 
traveller  diligently  prosecuted  his  way  towards  the  Geysers, 
and  very  reasonably  exulted  to  find  himself  at  length  arrived  in 
a  tract  where  numerous  l>oiling  springs,  and  columns  of  steam, 
gave  him  vvarniiig  of  what  he  might  soon  behold.  The  princi- 
j)al  and  most  distant  of  these  columns  of  steam,  soon  drew  him 
away  from  examining  a  beautiful  sulphuric  efflorescence  on 
the  healed  ground,  and  admiring  springs  that  were  throwing 
up  their  boiling  water  several  feet. 

•  A  vast  circular  mound,  (of  a  substance  wlilch,  I  believe,  was  first  ascer¬ 
tained  to  be  siliceous  by  Professor  Bergman)  was  elevated  a  considerable 
height  above  those  that  surrounded  most  of  the  other  springs.  It  was  of  a 
brownish  grey  colour,  made  rugged  on  its  exterior,  out  more  especUIly 
near  the  margin  of  the  basin,  by  numerous  hillocks  of  some  siliceous  sub¬ 
stance,  varying  in  size,  but  generally  about  as  large  as  a  molehill,  rough 
with  minute  tubercles,  and  covered  all  over  with  a  most  beautiful  kind  of 
efflorcsefnee.*  •  On  reaching  the  top  of  this  mound,  I  looked  into  the 
perfectly  circular  basin*,  whi^  gradually^ shelved  down  to  the  mouth  of 
the  pipe  or  crater  in  the  centre,  whence  the  water  issued.  This  mouth  lay 
about  four  or  five  feet  below  the  edge  of  the  basin,  and  proved,  on  my 
aherwards  measuring  it,  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  seventeen  feet  distant 
from  it  on  every  side.*  *  It  was  not  possible  now  to  enter  the  basin,  for  it 
was  filled  nearly  to  the  edge  with  water  the  most  pellucid  I  ever  beheld, 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  observable  a  slight  ebullition,  and  a  lar^e,  but 
not  denK*  body  of  steam,  which,  however,  increased  both  in  quantity  and 
density,  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  the  ebullition  was  more  violent. 
At  nine  o'clock,  I  heard  a  bellow  subterraneous  noise,  which  was  thrice 
repeated  in  the  course  of  a  few  moments  ;  the  two  last  repons,  following 
each  other  nmre  quickly  than  the  first  and  second  had  done*  It  exactly 
resembled  the  distant  nring  of  cannon,  and  was  accompanied  each  rime 
with  a  perceptible,  though  very  slight  shaking  of  the  canh ;  almost  imme¬ 
diately  after  which,  the  boiling  of  the  water  increased  together  with  the 
steam,  and  the  whole  was  violently  agitated/ 

^  *  Tb  compare  grrat  things  with  unall,  the  ihapv  of  this  bario  rcseoblei  that  sf  a 
•aiicrr  with  a  circular  hole  In  its  middle.* 
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,  ‘  Au  eruption  followed,  but  not  in  the  grand  style.  We  shall 
therefore  transcribe  the  description  of  that  which  he  saw  the 
next  day  ;  premising  that  he  was  informed  by  an  old  wouiaa, 
who  lived  not  far  from  the  place,  *  that  the  eruptions  wWe 
most  frequent  when  there  is  a  clear  and  diy  atmosphere,  which 
generally  attends  a  northerl}^  wind.*  After  describing  the 
shocks  and  subterraneous  winds,  as  before,  he  proceeds — 

*  I  was  ttandiog  at  the  time  on  the  brink  of  the  batin,  but  was  toon 
obliged  to  retire  a  few  steps  by  the  heaving  of  the  water  in  the  middle, 
and  the  consequent  flowing  of  its  agitated  surface  over  the  margin,  which 
happened  three  separate  times  in  about  as  many  minutes.  1  had  waited 
here  but  a  few  seconds  when  the  first  jet  took  place,  and  this  had  scarcely 
subsided  before  it  was  succeeded  by  a  second,  and  then  by  a  third,  which 
last  was  by  far  the  most  magoifleent,  ridnj^  in  a  column  that  anpetred  to 
us  to  reach'not  less  than  ninety  feet  in  height,  and  to  be  in  its  lower  part 
nearly  as  wide  as  the  basin  itself,  udiich  is  fif^-one  feet  in  diameter/ 
The  bottom  of  it  was  a  prodigious  body  of  white  ;  higher  up,  amidst 
the  vast  clouds  of  steam  that  had  burst  from  the  pipe,  the  water  was  seen 
mounting  in  a  compact  column,  which,  at  a  still  greater  elevation,  burst 

into  iaoumerabie  long  and  narrow  itrcamicti  of  ipray*  that  were  either  ihot 
to  a  ratt  height  in  the  air,  in  a  perpendicular-direction,'  or  thrown  out 
from  the  side,  diagonally,  to  a  pr^igious  distance.  The  excessive  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  water,  and  the  orilliancy  of  the  drops  u  the  sun  shone 
through  them,  considerably  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  spectacle.  As  toon 
at  the  fourth  jet  was  thrown  out,  which  was  much  less  than  the  former, 
and  scarcely  at  the  interval  of  two  miautes  from  the  first,  the  water  sunk 
rapidly  in  toe  basin,  with  a  rushing  noise,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  bnt 
the  column  of  steam,  which  had  been  continually  increasing  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  eruption,  and  was  now  ascending  perpendicularly  to  an 
amazing  height,  as  there  was  scarcely  any  wind,  expanding  in  bulk  as  it 
arose,  but  decreasing  in  density.’ 

During  the  several  days  that  Mr.  Hooker  remained  in  this 
much  more  than  enchanted  region,  in  which  there  are  more 
than  a  hundred  boiling  springs  with  their  columns  of  8tcam,i 
there  were  many  eruptions  of  the  great  Geyser,  some  of  them, 
at  least  one  of  them,  to  a  considerably  greater  height  than  that 
of  which  we  have  extracted  the  description.  In  the  greater! 
number  of  instances,  the  column  of  water  was  about  the 
diameter  of  the  crater,  which  is  seventeen  feet ;  sometimes,  as 
in  the  instance  above  described,  it  was  nearly,  in  the  lower 
part,  of  the  diameter  of  the  whole  basin,  fifty-oiio  fecu  The 
heat  of  the  water  was  uniformly  212^  of  Fahrenheit, 

At  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  great  Geyser, 
there  was  another  crater  of  very  considerable  dimensions,  miich 
was  reported  to  Mr.  Hooker  as  sometimes  exhibiting  pheno¬ 
mena  of  no  contemptible  order.  The  tents  had  therefore  been 
pitched  near  it  to  afford  the  better  station  for  watching  its 
.  operations.  It  did  not  seem  to  make  any  extraordinary  pre- 
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for  some  time, 'tl<e  water  only  boilincf,  and  gently 
tknving  over  the  sific.  'Fhe  sensations  hhfch  therefore  rame 
upon  him  in  a  moment  may  be  cdnjectured,  and-  imist  be 
cnried  by  all  his  readers.  ♦  :  u  .  »i 

.  '  .  ■  *  •  '  r  '  ' 

*  At  halt-pa&t  •  nioCf  whilst  I  examininj^  Aomc  pUnts 'gathered  the 
day  l>erure^  I  w^as  $urpiiv:d  by  a  ucnicndously  loud  «ind  rushjng  noise,  like 
that  arising  from  the  Tall  of  a  great  cascade  immediately  at  my  feet.  On 
pulling  aside  the  Ciidvtiss  6f  my  tent,  to  obsen’c  what  ccili  have  occasioned 
d  saw,  within  a  kuadn'd  yards  of  me,  a  column  of  water' rising  perpenw 
dicularly  into. ihm  air,  fiom  the  place  just  mentioned,  to  a  vast  height:  but 
what  this  height  might  t>*,  I  was  so  ovcq)Ovvereti  by  my  feelings  that  I  did 
not  for  fonitf  time  think  of  endesTOurlng  to  ascertain.  In  my  Hrst  impulse 
I  hastened  only  toiook  for  itiy  portfolio, 'that  I  might  Attempt,  at  least,  to 
fepfesent  upon  paper  what  no  words  could  possibly  give  ati  adequate  idea 
ol ;  but  in  thisi  I  fouixi  myself  nearly'  as  ’much  atm  loss  asiif  .Dhad  taken 
my  pro  for  tine  purpose  of  clescribiog  itVand  liwiis  obliged  to'aatufy  myw 
•elf  whb  little  more  than  the  outline  add  proportional., dimensioas  of  this 
most  magnibcent  fountain^  There  was,  however,  sutEcient  time  allowed 
me  to  make  oUervaiidns;  ror,<dui'irig  the  space  of  an  hour  and  half,  an 
unituerrnpted  colamo  of  w'atcr  wauicontinuaiiy  spbuted  out  to  the  elevation 
of  hmmirfd  <ind ^/iy  fret,  W'ith  but  little  variation,  and  in  a  body,  of 
esveoteen  ftnrt  in  its  widest  diameter  ;  and  tins  was  thrown  up  until  luclv 
force  and  nqudity,  .that  the  column  continued*  tb  nearly  the  very  sijmmit 
as  compact  in  body,  and  os  regular  in  W'idth  and  shape,  as  wiwn  it  hrst 
issued  from  the  pipe ;  a  few  Icvt  ^y  of  the  upper  pi  t  bn'uking  into  spray, 
which,  was  fortxd  by  a  light  wind  on  one  suk‘,  soastnifall  upon  the  ground 
some  paces  from  ilie  aperture.  The  breeze  ulsoi  at  times,  carried  thuim-^ 
mensc  voiuinei  of  steam  that  accompanied  the  eruption  to  one  side  of  the 
column  of  water,  which  va  «  thus  left  open  to  full  view,  and  we  could 
clearly  tiee  its  base  partly  sunounded  by  foam,  caused  by  the  cQhimn*t 
striking  against  a  proj  *cting  piece  of  rocis  near  tlic  mouth  of  the  Crater }• 
but  tl;cncc  to  the  upper  part,  no^ljing  broke  th^  re^kily  perpendicular 
line  of  the  sides  of  the  wr.ter*.«pout ;  and  the  sun  slrintng  upon  it  rendefed 
it  in  some  points  of  view  of  a  darzling  brightness.  Standing  with  ouC’ 
b.)ckt  to  the  sun,  and  looking  into  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  we  enjo5Td  die' 
sight  of  a  most  Igiliiant  afsemblagc  of  ail  the  colours  of  the  reinbow, 
caused  by  the  dccomjKiiition  nf  the  solar  rays  passing  through  the  shower 
of  drops  that  was  f’lling  between  us  and  the  crater.*,  *  Stones  of  tlie 
largest  size  that  1  could  diul,  and,  great  manses  of  tl\e  silicious  rock,  which, 
wc  threw  into  the  crater,  were  i.'isuntly  ejected  by  ilic  force  of  the  water; 
and  though  the  l.iUer  wore  of  iO  solid  a  nature  as  to  require  very  ha.. I 
blows  from  a  laige  hammer,  when  I  wanted  to  procure  specimeni,  tliey 
srere,  rcrcrthclcss,  by  the  violence  ’  of  the  explosion,  shlyercd  into  sm.vlP 
pieces,  and  carried  up  with  aifir.zirg  rapidity  to  the  full  height  of  and  fre- 
quemty  higlier  than  tlx*  summit  of  the  spout.  One  p?cce  of  .n  light  porous 
•tone  was  cast  at  least  twice  .is  high  as  the  water,  and  filling  in  the  di« 
lection  orf  the  column,  was  met  by  it,  and  a  secorxl  time  forced  up  to  a  great 
height  in  tile  air.*  p.  I'M. 

During  this  pfoligious  exertion  of  ilie  suhtrrritr.couo  forciis,'. 
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there  were'  tK>  s^gris  in  gr^rvt*  Gej-^er",  or  in  Jifi'y  of  the 
ing  ’wenWj'^'t^y’ in^tehte  any  eommimicatiori*  aihon'g  their  .fOnn- 
tains,  or  contriuihtfy*in  the  agency  which' prAduceis  sach’asfi;^- 
nishing  ‘eflFects  in  the  two  priiil^ifJa)  ones!  ‘ M^i ‘Hooker 
dined  giving  his  speculations  oh  the  prohahleyjdnstitutrOT  of 
the  interior  regions  and  rese^oirs',  and  the  pi¥cise  mo  ie  df 
operation  of  the  steamV  l)y  vVliieh*  these  vvotidi^i^fiil  plienoihA^iiJ 
are  produced.  -The  ’sObject  is ‘sc^enii(ldany  irtrestignieM;*’?!! 
the  still  more’veeOnt  and  Ver}*3r1tercsting  %’ofrl{  oF’a^  s^ill 
traveller^  or  rather  patty' of  trtiyeHers,*  8lr  Oeoi^e  Mackenzie 
and  his  'associates.  *  ‘  It?  is  C^jeetored  that  the* cavities  that  >up^ 
ply  the  water  attd  steam  of  tlv*  new  Geyser,*  must  have  been 
enlarged  by  afi  earth quako  ubbot  Osenty  years  siiK 
tions  having  been  more  frequent  add  magnificent^ 
to  that  time.  ^ 

On  one  of  the  latter  days  dfMr.'  Hooker’s  cncampmc!ht*bh 
this  uncqualfed'spot,  he  wSs^tentinded  6f  its  being  Sundby,  by 
seeing  a  number  of  people ‘  J^Assing  On  ^horseback  td\iarcf‘ a’ 
church  at  some  distance :  and  he  determineii,  for  wliatcver' 
reason,  to  attend  the  servichV‘t?allin’g,  by  the  way,  at  the  house 
of  an  old  lady,  who  was'celM>tatcd  as  iieh  by  the  Icelaiufcr!, 
for  she  was  the  proprietor  of  *  ten  cows,  five  rams,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  sheep.’*  The  account  of  the  manners  of  the  people  as 
displayed  in  the  churbh*yard,  previously  to  tne ‘service*,*  and 'of 
their  seriousness  during  its  performance,  Is  acUriotis  prctufbof 
friendly  simplicity,  and,  to  all  appearance,*  of  sincere  intereft 
about  their  religion.  » 

;  •  ^  ^  !  •  I  Ol  ,  1  i  » 

*  This  spot,’,  (the  (^hurchy^rd)  f  previous  to  the  arrival  of  die  miiMiter 
OQ  a  sabbdih  affords  a  nios^  .interesting  spccticlr.  Numerous  parties  of 
n:en,  women,  and  chileren,  who  hod  come  on  hor8eback>  and  in  t/ich  best 
apparel,  were. continually  saluting  each  other;  and  any  wrson 
been  absent  from  the  place  of  worship  for  a  more  thad  length  (H^nle, 
either  through  illness  or  any  other  cause,  was  kissed  by  the  wholv'coAgfe- 
gstion.  As  they  were  little  accustomed  to  see  strangers,  they  ail  flocked, 
around  us,  presenting  ui  w  itW  milk  and  erdam  from  the  ncighhoormg  firm, 
and  asking  us  a  hundred  questions.  Many  wei'e  surprised  at  oar  having 
come  so  far  to  tee  the  Gvyscis,  which  they  arc  accustoniod.ta.look  at  wU> 
the  u  line  St  indifference.’  '  ,  .  i,  ^  M  f 

There  will  be  some  little  reluctance  to  admit,  what  is  prolia- 
bly  the  truth  nevertheless,  that  if  these  atnazmg  objects  were 
in  England,  they*  would  bq  thus' regarded  with  ‘  indflfiTenco 
by  the  generality  of  the  people  afrtrbelu^  long  l^milf^irlzed  to 
the  sight.  It  would  be  a  vl*ry  curiou/,  ana’iredinjis  a  very 
mortifying  cxpcriinenr,  for  evoo  men  of  tastt  and  j)1itfoNOj)hcrs 
to  try,  whether,  and  how  soon,  and  by  what  pcrc^itiblc  de-» 
grees,  fheir  fcctin  js  nUo  'Vkbnld  decline  froin  ama*/:cmeni,  and 
inquisitive  wondci,  dotfii'tOa  bbmparative general  ihditlerencc^ 


,  it$  opera- 
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The  churches  are  often  made  the  places  of  temporary  enter« 
tainment  for  strangers,  as  being  larger  than  the  aparunents  of 
the  dwellings.  In  many  instances,  the  inhabitants  use  them 
also  as  depositaries  for  tlieir  better  clothes,  which  are  lodged 
in  chests  that  serve  also  as  seats.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
miserable  structures,  with  respect  to  convenience  of  any  Kind, 
but  especially  in  the  article  of  light,  the  small  allowance  of 
which  must,  we  sliould  think,  reduce  the  priest,  on  a  misty  day, 
to  depend  on  his  memory  in  performing  the  service.  The 
cstabhshed  religion  is  Lutheran,  from  which,  it  seems,  there 
are  no  dissentients.^  The  service  consists  of  a  litany,  chanted 
by  the  priest  from  a  book,  preceded,  and  at  intervals,  accom* 
nanied  by  singing,  (which  is  performed  by  the  men  only)  and 
followed  by  a  sermon.  The  sacrament  was  added  in  the 
church  near  the  Geysers.  It  was  administered  to  the  men  first, 
and  then  to  the  women,  the  priest  putting  a  wafer  and  some 
white  wine  into  the  mouth  of  every  individual,  repeating  at  tho 
same  time  a  short  prayer.  The  singing  was,  to  our  author, 
excessively  unmusical. 

Mr.  Hooker  returned  southward  to  Skalholt,  a  few  years  ago 
the  capital  of  the  island,  and  now  consisting  of  *  one  good  turf 
house,  three  or  four  smaller  ones  and  a  church.'  This  track 
was  in  a  direction  towards  Hecia,  which  it  was  his  intention, 
and  indeed  had  been  a  very  principal  object  of  his  visit  to  the 
country,  to  ascend.  But  he  was  unsuccessful  in  all  his  attempts 
to  obtain  a  guide  ;  all  the  peasants  peremptorily  refusing  to 
attempt  what  they  declared  to  be  impracticable  inconsequence 
of  the  state  of  the  rivers  and  marshes  from  the  long  and 
heavy  rains.  Admitting  it  would  have  been  an  undertaking  of 
ereat  toil  and  difficulty,  he  was,  nevertheless,  confident  of  its 
being  practicable;  end  he  attributes  the  dread  and  refusal 
chiefly  to  superstition  ;  many  of  the  people  believing  *  volca¬ 
nic  mountains  to  be  the  abode  of  the  damned,'  and  *  all  the 
lower  class  regarding  them  with  the  greatest  horror.’  It  was 
with  extreme  mortification  that  Mr.  H.  was  compelled  to  re- 
linciuish  hia  design,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  been  informed 
by  Icelanders  of  respectability,  who  had  visited  this  mountain, 
that  he  would  see  nothing  remarkable  upon  it,  but  what  he  had 
seen  elsewhere. 

He  saw  much  that  was  grand  and  inexpressibly  dreary  in  the 
country,  and  much  that  was  wretched  in  the  physical  condition 
of  the  people,  on  his  way  back  to  Reikevig.  Thence  he  made 
an  excursion  to  be  present  at  an  annual  saTmon-fishing,  in  the 
river  Lax  Elbe,  wnere  he  saw  two  thousand  two  hundred 
caught  in  one  day,  and  bought  by  his  English  friend  Mr* 
Phelps.  Two  thirds  were  cured  for  exportation,  and  the 
other  given  to  the  persons  who  had  been  employed  in  the 
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fi.shery.  Tli'is  anoual  day  presents  a  scene  of  extraordinary 
festivity  and  sociality  ;  as  most  of  the  people  from  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  round  assemble  at  the  s|X)t,  in  their  best  dress,  and  all 
classes  mix  and  converse  on  terms  of  kindness  and  equality. 

There  was  time  ^vliowed  him  before  the  departure  of  the 
ship,  for  rather  a  long  and  most  interesting  excursion  to  the 
northward,  into  the  district  of  Borgafiord,  and  a  shorter  one  to 
tlie  southw^ard,  through  scenes  of  a  character  incomparably 
wild  and  solemn,  but  bleak  and  barren,  aird  sometimes  almost 
horrid.  As  our  concluding  extract  we  transcribe  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  one  scene  at  Kreisevig,  in  the  sulphur  mountains,  in 
the  Guldbring6  district. '  A  sulphur-spring  was  the  central  ob- 
jeet. 

*  Wc  rode  some  way  till  the  softness  of  the  earth  beneath,  caused  the 
horses  to  sink  too  deep  to  render  it  prudent  to  continue  that  mode  any 
fonger ;  and  we  therefore  left  our  steeds,  proceeding  onwards,  at  far  as  it 
was  by  any  means  safe  to  venture,  with  the  utmost  caution.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  surface  is  often  very  deceitful ;  for,  when  it  seems  most  firm, 
a  thin  indurated  crust  of  crystalized  sulphur  and  bolus*  not  uncommonly 
conceals  a  considemble  mau  of  the  s?me  materials  in  a  hot  and  almost  h* 
<^id  state,  so  that  we  literally  walk  **  per  ignes,  suppositos  cineri  doloso.** 
This  kind  of  soil  becanie  still  more  and  more  dangerous  the  nearer  we 
approached  to  this  spring,  and,  indeed,  prevented  our  being  to  close  to  it  as 
uc  wished.  An  elevated  rim,  about  two  feet  high,  and  three  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter,  composed  of  a  dark  bluish  black  b'^lus,  formed  a  complete  circle 
round  the  mouth  of  the  spring,  the  water  in  which  was  sametimcs  quiet, 
and  sunk  about  two  feet  in  the  aperture ;  at  other  times  it  ejected  with  great 
noise  a  turbid  and  blackish  liquid  to  the  height  of  from  nvc  to  seven  im. 
At  all  times  clouds  cf  steam,  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphureous  exha¬ 
lations,  were  issuing  from  the  aperture ;  but  during  an  eruption  of  the  wa¬ 
ter?,  the  quantity  of  both  was  very  considerably  aug^nted.  The  view  of 
this  spring,  from  a  little  lower  down  the  mounuin,  together  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  scenery,  had  an  effect  the  most  extraordinary  that  can  be  con¬ 
ceived.  From  the  dark  coloured  and  elevated  margin  of  the  fountain,  ex¬ 
tended  for  a  great  way  in  every  direction,  the  yellow  crust  of  crystalized  sul¬ 
phur,  raised  into  a  gently  swelling  hillock  by  the  soft  bolus  of  unmeasurable 
depth  beneath  ;  and  from  the  centre  of  this  trembling  mass,  a  crater  was 
vomiting  forth,  with  a  tremendously  roaring  noise,  to  the  height  of  four  or 
five  feet,  a  thick  blaclcish  liquid,  accompanied  by  vast  bodies  of  steam, 
which  now  ascended  perpendicularly,  and  now  were  driven  down  the  sides 
of  the  hill,  by  the  frequent  eddying  gusts  of  wind  which  issued  from  the 
chasms  «hat  abounded  in  the  nei^^rbood.  A  back  ground  worthy  of 
such  a  picture,  was  supplied  by  the  dark  and  rugged  sides  of  the  mountain, 
that,  extending  all  around,  formed  a  chain  of  nKks,  which,  in  addition  to 


*  *  It  maybe  well  lo  observe  that  Mm  is  described  by  mineraloflctl  writers  M  m 
viscid  earth,  left  coherent  and  more  friable  than  clay,  more  readily  unttirut  w^th 
wraCer,  and  more  freely  vnbKidinf  fn>m  it  ft  i«  aoit  and  unctnona  to  the  tonch,  ad¬ 
here*  to  the  tongue,  and  by  dc^^rees  melts  in  the  roooth,  impretting  a  alight  turtm 
of  astringeocy.* 
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the  rudeness  of  their  fii;;^re,  were  the  most  barren  that  can  be  imigined.  A 
few  lichens  and  mosses  alone  broke  the  uniform  blackness  of  their  turfice.*— > 
•  In  spite  of  the  absence  of  erery  beauty  that  could  attract,  or  excite  a  pleasu¬ 
rable  sensation,  I  doubt  whether  a  traveller  ever  turned  his  back  upon  .£tna 
with  more  regret  than  we  felt  when  we  quitted  the  strange  desert  scenery  of 
tills  place.  To  myself,  indeed,  the  regret,  was  no  more  than  the  being  deprived 
oi  the  powers  of  beholding  one  of  the  most  awfully  impressive  scenes  that 
the  world  can  furnish,  or  even  imagination  can  conceive ;  but  not  so  witli 
my  companion  (Mr.  Pliclps)  who  had  hoped,  that  it  might  have  been  pos¬ 
sible,  to  have  met  in  the  suiphur-spi  ings  with  an  article  of  commerce,  that 
might  at  once  have  been  highly  advanLigeous  to  himself,  and  beneficial  to 
his  country,  but  who  now  found  to  his  extreme  vexation,  that  snudl  as  is 
the  distance  of  Kreisevig  from  the  sea,  the  obstacles  interposed  by  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  intervening  country  were  such  as  forbade  the  idea  of  a  commer¬ 
cial  speculation.'  p.  200. 

’  Our  author  set  sail  to  return  to  England  nci;r  tlie  end  of  An- 
and  when  llie  ship  was  twenty  leagues  distant  from  any 
shore  it  was  found  to  be  on  tire,  from  the  malicious  contrivance, 
as  it  was  afterwards  proved,  of  some  Danish  prisoners  at  Uei- 
kevig.  When  they  were  ail  in  expectation  of  almost  imme¬ 
diate  destruction,  they  saw  u  vessel  atiproaching  which  proved 
to  be  an  English  ship,  the  Orion,  wliich  had  quilted  the  har¬ 
bour,  at  the  same  time,  but  had,  liy  means  of  superior  sailing, 
been  left  far  behind.  The  captain  of  this  ship,  liowcver,  had 
holJly  ventured  on  a  nearer,  and  reputedly  dangerous  course, 
and  tnus  moat  providentially  came  up  just  in  time,  in  time  to 
one  moment,  to  save  all  the  crew.  The  whole  cargo  perished 
however,  and  all  Mr.  Hooker’s  collections  and  drawings.  The 
description  of  the  burning  vcsseV'vhicli  was  large,  and  laden 
with  tallow  and  oil,  is  very  striking. 

We  must  here  take  leave  of  this  most  interesting  hook.  It 
eontains  much  that  we  have  not  noticed,  relative  to  the  govern- 
mciit  of  the  island,  its  history,  and  the  state  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
hut  for  a  proper  notice  of  these  another  opportunity  will  soon  be 
presented. — ^Therc  arc  scM’cral  neat  plates,  and  a  number  of 
small  figures  in  the  pages  of  letter- press. 

Art.  IV.  Redtmfitton  ;  or^  a  Vttfv  of  the  Riie  and  Progreu  of  the 
*  Chrutiam  Religun^  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  its  complete  establish¬ 
ment  under  Constantine  the  Great.  By  the  Rev.  Montagu  Pennington, 
M.  A.,  Vicar  of  Korthbourn  in  Kent,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Ho¬ 
nourable  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun.  8vo.  pp.  xxii,  387.  Rivingtons.  1811- 

T^ITH  Mr.  Pennington  wc  think  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
many  Christians  are  so  ignorant  of  the  history  of  their  re¬ 
ligion, — particularly  of  that  |>art  of  it  contained  in  scripture. 
To  trace  the  purposes  of  God,  with  regard  to  the  salvation  of 
the  soul,  from  their  first  disclosure  in  paradise,^  thro  ugh  a  series 
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of  predictions  brightening  upon  each  other,  and  a  succession 
of  religious  dispensations,  the  latter  improving  upon  the 
former — to  trace  these  purposes,  and  to  observe  how  wonder¬ 
fully  they  have  been  furthered  by  the  events  of  time,  is  an  ex¬ 
ercise,  serving  no  less  to  gnitify  our  curiosity  than  to  coutirm 
on r  faith,  aiuT  improve  our  hearts.  But  however  infrequently 
Christians  may  engage  in  this  exercise,  and  thercf«>re  how¬ 
ever  ignorant  they  may  be  of  ilie  origin  anJ  progress  of  their 
religion,  we  are  rather  doubtful  whetlier,  as  our  author  insinu¬ 
ates,  it  is  owing  to  the  want  of  appro|)riate  books.  The  se¬ 
cond  part  of  Rossuefs  well-known  Dlscours  sur  rilistoire  Uni- 
verselle,  treats  entirely  of  this  subject.  In  this  admirable 
work,  the  steps  which  infinite  wisdom  tooK  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  introduction,  and  to  elFcct  the  cstahlish  nent  of  the 
Christian  religion,  arc  pursued,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  expe¬ 
dients  made  choice  of  by  the  snprome  Ruler,  both  to  tj^^statuof 
^[ic.world  and  the  subservience  of  the  great  design,  is  displayed 
with  more  than  the  usual  learnnig,  penetration,  and  ehxpicnce 
of  that  extraordinary  man.  There  is  likewise  a  treatise  in- 
titled  *  'A  History  of  the  Work  of  Redemption,’  by  Jonathan 
Edwards ;  in  which  that  acute  and  pious  writer  shews,  how 
the  scheme  of  human  redemption*,  both  in  respect  to  indivi¬ 
duals,  and  as  embracing  all  the  saved,  has  been  carried  on 
from  the  origin  to  tl>e  consummation  of  the  world.  The  copi- 
posUiori,  indeed^  of, this  volume  is  by  no  means  attractive  ;  but 
whoever;  will  take  the  pains  to  peruse  it,  will  be  amply  repaid 
by  the  profound  views  and  devout  reflections  of  the  author, — 
by  the  light  which  he  casts  upon  the  events  of  scripture  his¬ 
tory,  and  their  connexion  with  the  redemption  of  man,  as  well 
as  by  many  original  illustrations  of  the  sacrt*il  oracles,  and  ad¬ 
ditional  conBrihattons,  both  of  the  truth  of  the  whole,  and  of 
particular  branches,  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Pennington’s  book,  though  it  might  seem 
to  coincide  with  that  of  the  works  just  iiitMitioncd,  U,  in  point 
of  fact,  much  more  limUcd.  He  gives  only  a  brief  view,  in 
chronological  order,  of  the  predictions  directly  referring  to  the 
Messiah,  pointing  out  their  application  to  him,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  expectation  of  him  was  kept  alive  among  iiie 
faithful  through  so  many  ages;  while  a  very  slight  sketch  ns 
added  of  the  state  of  Christianity,  from  its  introduction  to  tha 
age  of  Constantine.  In  surveying  the  work  of  man’s  redemp¬ 
tion,  as  carried  on  in  different  ages,  it  is  obvious  that  our  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  directed,  not  only  to  the  degree  in  which  tlie 
purposes  and  effects  of  the  incarnation  and  death  of  Christ 
were  disclosed  ;  but  also  to  the  influence  which  the  varieties 
thus  disclosed  possessed  upon  the  minds  of  men.  This  latter, 
indeed,  should  be  the  principal  object  of  our  atlentioo.  Foe 
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liie^light  which  heaven  has  shed,  at  cJifierent  times  and  in  va¬ 
rious  decrees,  upon  its  grnoral  or  more  particular  passages, 
wrf  imparted  to  influence  the  heart;  and  men  are  no  further 
rc*deemed  than  as  they  loam,  from  what  (>od  has  Revealed  of  his 
character  and  designs,  to  suoniir  to  his  will.  Hence  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Pennington  embraces  in  his  view  of  the  rise  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Christian  religion  hut  a  part  of  tlie  subject,  inas¬ 
much  as  he  adverts  merely  to  tlu'disclosnre,  without  taking  no¬ 
tice  of  the  operation,  of  the  principles  now  constituting  Chris¬ 
tian  truth. 

'Fhe  work,  however,  though  thus  confined  in  its  object,  mav 
not  Ixe  wiilioiiiits  use.  It  affords  a  clear  view,  and  jiidicions 
explanation,  of  the  principal  |;rophccies  respecting  the  Mes- 
siafi,  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  have 
bjjen  delivered  ;  and  isihercfore  very  appropriate  for  those  who 
Itave  no  access  to  more  extensive  and  elaborate  performances. 
Af  a  sptibimen  of  the  general  character  of  the  composition, 
we  may  insert  the  f4>l!owing  reflections  on  the  52nd  chapter  of 
Isaiah* 

*  Such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  sense  and  application  of  this  wonderful 
oracle  ;  uod  could  any  such  have  been  produced  in  the  annals  of  pagan 
mythology,  written  so  many  years  before  the  event?  took  place,  and  ful¬ 
filled  with  respect  to  so  many  seemingly  contradictory  circumstances,  the 
works  of  the  ancient  learned  would  have  resounded  with  the  praise  of  it. 
It  would  have  been  the  theme  of  every  philosopher,  and  the  subject  of 
every  poet.  But  the  application  of  the  prophecies  to  Christianity  was  made 
by  slow  degrees.  Its  first  professors  were  low  and  illiterate  men,  and 
even  after  they  were  enabled  to  speak,  other  languages  by  the'insps ration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  it  docs  not  .appear  that  they  ever  made  use  of  gentile 
learning.  (St.  Paul  perhaps  in  some  few  Instances  excepted)  for  the  spread¬ 
ing  of  the  ^spei  ot  Christ.  And  even  St.  Paul  in  genera)  either  disdained 
or  thought  It  improper,  to  use  the  entidn^  ^ujords  of  men's  wisdom. 

•The  prophecies  themselves  were  but  little  known  to  die  gentile  world: 
die  Jews  separated  from  all  otlier  nations  by  institutions  singularly  repul¬ 
sive,  and  proud  of  their  descent,  of. their  promises,  and  of  their  knowledge 
of  the  true  God,  always  considered  themselves  as  a  chosen  generaiioMf  an 
holy  nation^  a  fsecutuir  people.  They  held  in  contempt  therefore,  at  well 
as  hatred,  all  the  gentiles,  and  were  in  their  turn  hated  and  despised  by 
tltem.  For  this  reason  the  heathen  poets  and  philosophers,  when  they 
borrowed  from  the  Jewish  books,  as  in  many  instances  they  appear  to  have 
doihe,  never  acknowledged  their  obligations  to  them.  For  not  only  the 
tolc  key  to  a  great  part  of  die  heathen  mythology  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Bible,  but  there  is  stiHicient  reason  to  believe,  as  was  before  mentioned, 
that  llic  Sibylline  verses  were  taken  from  the  .Tewish  propbets,  and  Uiat 
they  gave  rise  to  V- irgii's  celebrated  Eclogue  of  the  golden  age,  and  a 
glorious  king  to  come. 

*  For  these  reasons  the . lew ish  prophecies  made  but  little  impression  upon 
the  heathen  world,  till  t!*cy  were  ojicned  to  them  and  explained  by  St, 
Paul,  after  they  had  been  fulfilled  by  Christ,  Plain  as  this  last  mentioned 
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pmthecv  now  ap^arj  to  us,  it  is  only  the  completion  of  it  that  matri  it 
such.  The  Ethiopian  Eunuch,  probably  a  “  proselyte  of  the  pate,** 
cenainly  a  pious  man,  and  in  a  high  office  under  a  great  monarchyi  studied 
it  in  vain  till  Philip  explained  it  to  him,  by  compring  it  with  the  events  of 
our  Saviour’s  life.  At  first  sight  indeed  the  circumst.anccs  foretold  seem 
so  contradictory  as  not  possibly  to  relate  to  the  same  jrerson.  He  skaU  bt 
exalted  and  ertoHedf  yet  his  xliage  and  form  were  to  be  marred.  He  was 
to  have  no  eomelinen  or  brautu  ;  to  be  detpitei  and  rejected  of  men ;  to  be 
esteemed  smitten  and  ajfflictcd  of  God ;  yet  he  was  a  rijrktconi  servants  tnd 
was  to  be  sutujied ;  hii  portion  was  to  be  w/M  the  peat^  and  he  was  to 
divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong,  'i 'hough  he  bore  cur  griefs  and  carried 
our  sort  owt  yet  he  was  numftered  with  the  tt  ansj^rcsson.  Though  he  had 
done  no  violence,  still  grave  was  meant  to  be  with  the  wicked;  and  yet 
in  this  design  his  persecutors  were  to  be  disappointed,  and  alter  his  death 
his  body  was  to  be  laid  in  the  tomb  of  the  rich^ 

*  All  these  circumstances  however,  apprently  contradictory,  were  recon¬ 
ciled  in  the  humiliation  of  our  Saviour’s  life,  and  his  subsequent  glory  ;  in 
his  mediation  and  atonement.  Those  among  them  which  are  merely  his¬ 
torical,  are  sufficiently  obvious.  That  he  wastj  man  of  sorrows  and  rejected' 
of  men  ;  that  his  visage  was  wounded,  and  his  form  marred  wiili  stripes  ; 
that  he  kept  silence  and  opened  not  his  mouth  before  his  judges ;  that  no 
one  was  called  to  bear  witness  to  his  innocence  ;  that  he  was  numbered 
with  the  transgressors^  put  to  death  with  the  wicked,  and  buried  in  a  rich 
man’s  tomb,  are  cii  cumsuinces  of  which  none  can  be  ignorant  who  read  the 
gospels.  Yet  they  arc  such,  when  taken  together,  as  uo  human  wisdom 
could  foresee,  nor  human  power  cither  prevent  or  produce.  For  some 
of  them  defrended  upon  his  enemies,  some  on  his  judges,  some  on  his  disci¬ 
ples,  and  some  merely  upon  himself.  And  yet  they  all  wrought  together 
for  the  impoitant  purpose  of  proving  the  truth  of  a  prophecy,  written  some 
hundred  years  before  these  events  took  place.’  pp.  ‘218—2*23. 

Thougli  our  author  professes  his  ignorance  of  Hebrew,  yet 
having  availed  himself,  with  coiiiiiiendahle  diligence,  of  the 
llglits  that  the  learned  have  furnished,  he  gives,  for  the  most 
part,  easy  and  satisfactory  ex|)ositions  of  the  texts  which  he 
attempts  to  explain.  Extracts  from  many  valuable  works  are 
thrown  , into  the  margin.  The  former  part  of  the  volume  per¬ 
haps  might  be  condensed,  and  the  concluding  chapters  proti- 
Uibly  enlarged,  if  this  were  done,  and,  here  and  tliere,  a  some¬ 
what  more  evangelical  turn  given  to  some  parts  of  it,  and  a  few 
rejections,  tending  to  shew  the  use  of  such  revealed  truths  as* 
are  brought  before  the  reader,  interspersed  with  the  other  mat¬ 
ter,  the  work  would  be  a  very  excellent  one.  And,  even  in  tlie 
state  in  which  it  now  appears,  we  can  safely  recommend  it,  as 
alfording  a  very  good  elementary  view  of  the  prophecies  rc- 
spectiug  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion. 
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Aft.  V.  Deif%6t\m  i  or  the  Fall  of  the  Jesuits.  A  Political  RomaAce, 
illus* rated  by  Hiitoricol  Anecdotes.  Two  vols,  12mo.  price  12s. 
Murray.  1811. 

pEW  of  our  readers,  we  suppose,  are  unacquainted  with  the 

outline  of  the  history  of  this  celebrated  society,  sketched 
by  the  masterly  pen  of  ll«»bertson ;  who,  in  his  history  of  Charles 
V..  explains  the  nature  of  its  constitution,  and  traces  the 
growth  of  Its  power.  His  narrative  closes  with  the  following 
observation.  ‘  The  caiijes  which  occasioned  the  rnin  of  this 
mighty  body,  as  well  ns  the  circumstances  and  ertecis  with 
which  It  has  been  attended  in  the  ditVereiu  countries  of  Europe, 
though  objects  extremely  worthy  the  attention  of  every  intelli¬ 
gent  t^bserver  of  human  affiirs,  do  not  fall  within  the  period  of 
this  history.’  These  causes,  and  circumstances,  and  effects, 
fiirm,  as  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  the  subject  of  this  political 
romance — which  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  production 
of  Mr.  D’  Israeli. 

If  we  are  to  consider  ibis  work  as  an  attempt  to  complete 
the  picture  left  unhnishe’d  by  the  historian,  the  design  appears 
to  us  better  than  the  c5weciition.  Not  to  insist  lliat  a  romance 
can  forui  at  best  but  an  awkward  sort  of  sequel  to  a  piece  of 
sober  history,  we  think  the  plan  adopted  by  the  author  allows 
him  scarcely  ‘  room  and  verge  enough’  for  his  purpose.  With¬ 
out  the  aid  of  the  notes,  these  volnnics  would  exhibit  hut  a  par¬ 
tial,  indis’inct  view\  of  the  ‘  causes*  which  led  to  the  rum  of 
the  Jesuits;  that  event  itself  being  rather  implied  than  related; 
— and  we  can  discover  little  or’ nothing  about  the  ‘effects’ 
with  which  it  was  attended. 

Blit  we  drop  this  relative  view  of  the  matter,  to  inquire  what 
the  wtirk  is  in  itself  'The  author  afterwards,  in  more  general 
terms,  professes  that  his  design  is  ‘to  paii  t,  in  a  moving 
scene,*  the  ptditiral  system  of  the  Jesuits.  It  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  that  some  of  his  delineations  contain  masterly  touches, 
and  arc  executed  with  considerable  spirit  and  cBect.  The 
personages  who  are  introduced,  invested  with  a  kind  of 
mock  majesty,  move  with  imposing  grandeur  amidst  the  som- 
broiis  glare  that  is  shed  around  them.  I'he  author  ceitainly 
ha!k  not  overtasked  his  invention  in  the  construction  of  his 
story ;  but  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  fabrication  of  an  in¬ 
genious  plot  was  not  his  principal  object.  He  aims  at  dra¬ 
matic  effect,  and  labours  hard  to  he  imprt*ssive  and  sublime. 
With  many  of  his  readers  these  efforts  may,  perhaps,  prove 
sncrcN.sful ;  while  others,  if  they  do  not  consider  the  entire 
performance  as  a  piece  of  downright  fustian,  will  assuredly 
think  the  author  has  too  often  ‘  overstepped  the  modesty  of 
nature.’  The  scenes  and  the  characters  that  pass  before  us, 
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wanting  an  air  of  naturalness,  ‘  come  like  shadows — so  de¬ 
part,*  and  fade  away  from  tlic  mind  as  the  pompous  inanities 
of  a  dream. 

The  cliief  personage  of  llic  story,  liihadencira  by  name, 
when  but  a  simple  Jesuit  at  the  court  of  Spain,  ‘  felt  himself 
born  to  rank  among  the  masters  of  mankind.*  The  rapid  ele¬ 
vation  of  Alheroni  excited  his  envy,  and  goaded  him  forward 
in  the  path  of  ambition.  That  fortunate  a.lventurcr,  the  son 
of  an  Italian  gardener,  had  once  discharged  the  duties  of 
ringer  in  his  parish  church,  but  now,  a  cardinal  and  a  prime 
minister,  governed  Spain,  and  ‘  aiVecied  to  legulate  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  Europe.’  Our  intriguing  Jesuit  had  rendered  him¬ 
self  obnoxious  to  Alheroni,  who  was  contriving  how  *  to  gft 
rid  of  him  en  cachcttt\^  when  a  despatch  arrived  from  the  court 
of  Rome,  recommending  him  to  the  cardinal’s  special  protec¬ 
tion.  This  led  the  minister  to  adopt  a  dilTerent  method  of 
removing  him  out  of  the  way,  and  Ribadcncira,  instead  of 
being  assassinated,  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  S<in 
Andero.  This  retirement  was,  of  course,  but  ill  adapted  to 
the  taste  of  so  aspiring  a  personage.  Musing  on  the  project 
of  becoming  the  founder  and  legislator  ot  a  new  dynasty 
among  the  natives  of  South  America,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
embarking,  as  a  missionary,  for  Paraguay,  when  Benedict  XIV. 
called  him  to  fill  the  ofliicc  of  general  of  the  Jesuits  at  the 
court  of  Rome. 

*  Ribadcncira  grasped  the  terrific  code  of  universal  despotism  ;  and,  in 
the  inebriation  of  ambition  and  genius,  he  leaped  into  a  secret  throne, 
which  seemed  invested  with  omnipotence  and  omoiscience-^sind  he  started 
at  his  own  solitary  despotism. 

‘  It  was  tJie  very  perfectloo  of  the  Insth  ute  which  made  it  criminal ; 
for  it  was  a  code  whose  existence  depended  on  the  destruction  of  all  other 
codes.  There  the  universal  good  was  Uie  peipctual  aggrandisement  of  the 
order ;  and  thus,  it  was  a  perfect  constitution  for  the  Jesuits,  but  a  conspi¬ 
racy  against  mankind  !  Half  human  and  jialf  divine,  it  aimed  to  iteal  from 
the  Divinity  his  almighty  controul,  and  from  the  Kings  of  the  earth  thtir 
crowns.’ 

‘  If  the  per(<K:uon  of  despotism  be  to  convert  the  people  into  its^  instru¬ 
ments,  then  might  Ribadcncira  exult  in  tbe  excellence  of  the  Jesuitic  go¬ 
vernment.  It  had  reduced  mao  into  an  artificial  animal,  so  exquisitely 
contrived,  that  the  motion  of  the  limbs  gave  an  appearance  of  li^t  while 
his  own  mastering  hand  retained  the  principle  of  action.  This  people 
were  all  members  of  a  monstrous  body,  indissolubly  combined  with  their 
liead,  niovii^  with  one  volition ;  tremendous  unity  I  The  multitude  in  a 
mao  f  the  one  m^dc  up  qf  the  many !  This  U  the  political  Leviathan^  who, 
when  he  riseth  up  himself  the  mighty  are  afraid.” 

Thus  is  described  the  genius  of  the  Jesuitic  government ; 
a  secret  despotism  aiming  universal  monareby.  The  new 
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gtneral  wanted  none  of  the  qualifications,  ‘  which  the  Institute 
exacted  in  its  perfect  prince.’ 

*  Ma^i^anlmlty,  and  fortitude,  were  to  stand  beside  the  awful  throne  of 
Him  who  was  to  smile  amidst  the  sliock  of  empires.  The  fear  of  death 
was  not  before  liim  ;  the  love  of  voluptuousness  could  not  touch  his  ascetic 
hcait ;  the  joy  of  ambition  was  his  solilory  enthusiasm  !  'i'o  become  more 
than  man,  he  ceased  to  be  a  man ;  and  the  general  of  the  Jesuits  had 
neither  brother,  nor  friend,  nor  country  1* 

To  establish  tlie  supreme  don»inion  of  this  ‘  perfect  go¬ 
vernment,’  the  whole  world  was  to  he  previously  disorganized. 

•“To  divide  and  to  reigo,**  was  but  the  first  step  of  the  universal 
despot — another!  aAd  the  Colossus  bestrides  the  iwo  hemispheres!  It 
was  in  a  genera!  Innovation,  the  great  usurper  was  to  giow  and  teei  secure. 
When  alt  was  a  rude  heap,  his  hand  would  remould  the  heavy  chaos.-— 
When  old  governments  were  forgotten,  new  dominions  would  stand  in 
the  freshness  of  youth  and  hojic,  for  all  panics. — i\nd  to  make  men  ad¬ 
here  to  his  fortune?',  he  was  to  wind  their  own  destinies  with  his.  There 
was  but  one  great  end  lor  tlic  Mighty  Ost  !  All  was  to  be  iioubled  for 
him  to  flourisTi !' 

The  Jesuits,  wc  arc  told,  sought  to  extend  their  power  in 
South  America,  by  creating  dissi*ntion  and  j*  alousy  between 
the  couits  of  l.ishon  and  ^ladrid.  At  l.iNbon,  Jesuitic  craft 
insinuated  that  Portugal  was  heavily  aggrieved  by  Spain;  at 
Madrid,  that  Spain  was  the  dupe  of  Portugal.  ‘Madrid 
trembled  for  her  Peru,  and  Lisbon  for  her  Brazils;  and  each 
seemed  to  behold  the  other,  insidionslv  apjiroaching  to  the 
heart  of  its  power;  while  the  adroit  politician  was  wrenching 
two  empires  from  their  master.’ 

'Po  Jesuitic  influence  is  ascribed  that  spirit  of  ambition  in 
the  French  councils,  whence  sprang  the  wars  \h  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  Tellier,  confessor  of  Louis  XV,  prompted 
by  the  instructions  of  Rihadencira,  ‘  touched  the  secret  spring 
in  the  soul  of  the  monarch.* 

‘  The  vision  of  conquest  passed  before  the  eyes  of  tlic  king,  l.ouIs 
hastened  lo  council.  A  hurried  signature,  formed  by  the  phrenzy  of  ambi¬ 
tion  and  the  tremor  of  hope,  “  covers  the  face  of  the  earth  with  the  foot 
of  his  armies.  The  sword  devouring  like  famine,  and  famine  sharper  than 
the  sword.’* 

*  'I'he  crow  ned  egotist  glances  in  the  distant  perspective,  at  the  lilies  of 
France  on  the  towers  of  Vienna.  In  the  garden  of  Italy  the  human 
fiowtr  itself  must  perish.  Thy  tears,  Germany,  must  fall,  but  thy  lamen¬ 
tations  shall  be  heard.  Spain  reposing  in  her  olive  groves,  starts  from 
her  letlurgy  to  join  the  genet  al  massacre  of  mankind.  Holland  presses  on 
Britain.  The  north  is  shaken,  the  south  trembles.  America  and  Asia 
w'atch  for  the  bright  spark  in  Europe  that  kindles  the  general  conflagra¬ 
tion— niihless  and  rcn;orsclcss,  war  devouii  its  million,  and  soother,  and 
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another  must  succe-'d.  And  wherefore  ?  for  the  ambition  of  Fiance— 
the  whis’KT  of  a  Jesuit !’ 

This  is  so  much  in  tiic  style  and  spirit  of  liie  sublime  vatici* 
nations  to  be  met  with  in  Moore’s  Aimunac,  that,. for  aii^ht 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  author  of  mat  popular  work  may 
be  the  rightful  owner  of  the  passage. 

^V'e  cannot  follow  the  author  any  farther  in  his  detail  of  the 
arts  and  the  crimes  which  the  Jesuits  practised  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  object.  The  irutli  of  th6  facts  referred  to  in  ilie  nar¬ 
rative  is  pretty  well  corroborated  by  the  historical  anecdotes 
subjoined;  and  however  frightful  the  picture,  lliere  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  reason  for  disputing  the  likeness.  'I’he  his¬ 
tory  of  ‘  the  little  senate  of  Port-Royal,*  who  long  combated 
the  Jesuits  in  their  *’  usurpation  of  the  dominion  of  tlie  mind,* 
hilt  finally  sunk  beneath  ilieir  polifical  intrigues,  is  not  one  of 
the  least  interesting  portions  of  the  work.  We  were  also 
pleased  with  the  sketches  which  are  introduced  relative  to  the 
V  enetian  republic ;  though  they  arc  but  slightly  connected 
with  the  main  subject.  Many  of  the  chapters  are  cast  in  the 
form  of  dialogue  ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  sav  that  some  of  these 
conversation- pieces  do  credit  to  the  author’s  talent  for  drama¬ 
tic  painting.  Hibadeneira’s  interview  with  the  Pope,  who  had 
summoned  him  to  answer  the  complaints  of  Father  Naldi ; 
with  the  Princess  of  Aldobrandini,  whose  sons  had  been  tom 
from  her  by  ^  the  seductive  authority  of  the  Jesuitic  autocrat  ;* 
and  with  Hebei lo,  one  of  tlic  agents  in  the  Lisbon  conspiracy  ; 
and  “  the  last  scene  of  all,**  which  closes  with  the  death  of 
Kibadeneira,  arc  among  the  happiest  of  these  dramatic  sketches. 
The  dialogue  between  the  general  and  Rchello  we  would  tran¬ 
scribe,  as  the  most  favourable  specimen  that  can  be  given  of 
the  author’s  manner,  could  wc  ailbrd  suHicieiit  space.  That 
conspirator,  who  had  not  managed  matters  to  the  general’s 
tatisfaction,  is  ordered,  by  way  of  pentmee,  to  repair  to  ‘  the 
cliaiiibers  of  meditation,*  which  are  situated  among  ‘  the  ac* 
cursed  mountains.*  The  narrative  of  this  my>terious  journey, 
though  strongly  marked  with  the  faults  that  are  common  to 
the  whole  performance,  contains  many  passages  powerfully 
descriptive. 

The  latter  part  of  the  work  relates  to  the  conspinicy  at  Lis¬ 
bon,  which,  as  is  well  known,  terminated  in  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  against  the  life  of  die  King  of  Portugal,  .Sept.  3,  17^8, 
and  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  that  kingdom. 
^J’he  Marquis  of  Pombal,  ‘  the  evil  genius  of  the  Jesuits,*  by 
whom  their  designs  were  frustrated  and  exposed,  is  now 
brought  U|K)n  the  stage.  He  joins  the  consfiirators  to  mar  the 
plot,  and,  more  artful  than  Ilibadenuira  himself,  foils  the  gc- 
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neral  of  ilic  Jesuits  wiih  his  own  weapons.  A  messenger  ar¬ 
rives  from  Lisbon,  hciiring  dispatches  from  the  minister. 

‘  Ribadenclra  opened  the  letter  .and  read ; 

•“  A  Despot  annihilates  a  Dr-sror*  and  Portugal  ii  saved!  Thy 
king  is  in  fetters  ;  thy  heroes  ascend  the  scalTold  ;  and  t!iy  enslaved  peo- 

?lc  shall  8000  dissolve  away  in  the  vasmess  of  their  diffusion.  Rihadeneira ! 

respect  thy  bold  ambitious  spirit ;  1  tiiank  thee  for  the  lessons  thou  hast 
taught  me ;  and  I  know  the  courage  of  thy  genius.  Oh,  man!  alike 
great  and  criminal,  the  hour  of  retribution  closes  days  of  ihy  triumphs. 
Look  on  the  face  of  this  youth — he  is  the  son  of  Santiago—  the  son  of  thy 
munlercd  brother,  and  the  mcssengei  of  thy  fate  !  He  precedes  the  courier 
to  his  holiness,  who  brings  the  definitive  sentence  of  the*  courts  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  of  Spain,  and  France.  Live,  and  the  scaffold  prepared  !  Die,  and 
accept  the  friendship  of  an  enemy  ' 

He  swallows  poison,  and  expires  in  the  presence  of  t!ic 
vice-general,  and  the  young  Santiago. 

'riie  fall  of  the  Jesuits  is  a  tale  of  other  times,  which  may 
l)e  ihouglit  not  to  need  to  be  told  again  :  yet  as  |>om  traying  a 
political  system,  whose  genius  seems  revived  in  our  age,  the 
author  hints  that  his  work  ought  by  no  means  to  be  considered 
as  coining  forth  out  of  due  season.  l)Ut  where  and  among 
whom  has  this  wofidcrful  |)ha'nix  arisen  from  its  ashes  Often, 
when  describing  the  mental  qualilies  of  Hibadtncira,  and  the 
spirit  (»f  the  Jesuitic  government,  it  is  evidently  the  author’s 
object  to  direct  his  reader’s  attention  to  the  character  and 
sciten^cs  of  the  ruler  of  France.  .  Bur,  though  he  does  not  ex¬ 
press  himself  very  clearly  on  the  subject,  it  should  seem  to  he. 
somethin.T  different  from  French  politics  that  he  more  espe¬ 
cially  alludes  to  as  affording  proof  of  the  existeiicc  of  .Icsnit- 
ism  iitoiirovvn  times.  Wecopythe  following  passage,  which 
is  to  he  met  w  ith  at  the  end  of  the  notes. 

‘  Why  were  the  Jesuits  expelled  from  all  the  nadons  of  Europe  with 
this  indignant  and  abrupt  violence?  Because  their  chiefs  were  political  in¬ 
triguers,  great  intcrmeddlers  in  state  affairs,  deluded  by  excessive  vanity 
and  pride,  and  much  too  powerful  and  too  rich  ;  propciiics  which  ill  be¬ 
come  a  Mission  ary  Society!' 

As  to  the  complaints  w.hich  have  been  hronghl  against  the 
Missionary  Society  by  some  w  ho,  we  heiicve,  arc  the  avowed 
friends  of  Christianity,  we  shall  not,  oi»  this  occasion,  say  any 
tiling.  However  ditlereiuly  the  minds  of  our  readers  mu) 
have  been  impressed  upon  that  bead,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  respecting  such  an  insinuation  as  iliis.  We  consider 
it,  really,  as  not  worth  Uic  trouble  of  an  answer — klum  im- 
bulk  sine  ieiu. 

If  the  auiiior  have  not  succeeded  in  producing  a  vyork  emi¬ 
nently  distinguished  for  sublimity  and  wit,  his  failure  most 
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a^sureJly  has  not  arisen  from  any  la»  k  of  exertion.  ‘  With 
tortuous  act  and  head  aside,*  he  laliours  incossantiv  to  Iiit  tho 
mark,  vainly  striving  at  the  same  lime  to  conc<'al  "t!ic  painful- 
ncss  of  tiie  elTort,  and  to  place  himself  in  an  atriiiule  of  grace¬ 
ful  ease.  His  style,  generally  neat,  and  sometitni's  elog  ml,  is 
freipienily  spoiled  by  alfectaiion.  lie  is  nevtn*  satisfn  d  with  a 
bentence  till  he  has  workciFit  to  the  point  of  an  epigram  In 
his  endeavours  to  ‘soar  and  shine,’  insteail  of  attaining  an  ele¬ 
vated  and  brilliant  diction,  he  perpetually  hocomes  turgid  and 
obscure.  It  is  this  enigmatical  quality  more  especially,  that 
puts  us  out  of  humour  with  the  present  performance.  Pro¬ 
fessed  riddle-books  excepted,  we  never  rcarl  for  the  purpose 
of  being  puzzled  :  and  if  this  writer  do  not  possess  himself  of 
other  oracular  properties  hcsiilcs  a  propensity  to  utter  dark 
sayings,  he  must  not  expect  his  admirers  to  he  very  numerous. 


Art.  VI.  Christian  Ethics  ;  Or  Discourses  on  the  beatitudes,  with  some 
preliminary  and  subsequent  Discourses ;  tlv*  whole  desi  (iie  J  to  explain, 
recommend,  or  enforce  the  Duties  of  the  Christian  Life.  By  Thomas 
Wintle,  B  D.  Hector  of  Brightwell,  in  Berkshire,  anil  formerly  Tellow 
of  Pembroke  College.  In  two  vols.  8fO.  pp.  5H).  Price  18s.  l^ng- 
m.an  and  Co.  1812. 

JN  reading  these  volumes  we  have  found  ourselves  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  somewhat  like  that  of  a  traveller,  w!io,  after  being  en¬ 
ticed  into  an  inn  by  the  inviting  assurances  swinging  at  the 
door,  instead  of  the  comfortable  entertainment  promised  him, 
cannot  even  procure  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  food  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  nature.  From  a  work  assuming  the  title  of 
f'hristiaii  Kthics,  we  had  no  doubt  of  obtaining  a  com|)rcliensivc 
and  accurate  description  of  human  duty.  If  ^ve  did  n(»t  antici¬ 
pate  much. of  the  sublime  or  pathetic,  we  looked  at  least  for 
precepts  animated  with  the  glow  of  piety,  am!  enforced  by  the 
solemnities  of  the  invisible  world.  In  these  most  moderate 
expectations,  however,  we  have  met  with  a  total  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The  work  is  entirely  devoid  of  tho  qualities  essiMUial 
to  a  treatise  of  Christian  ethics.  In  the  delineation  here  at¬ 
tempted  of  human  duty,  many  great  virtues,  such  as  justice, 
the  love  of  God,  and  charity,  have  no  distinct  space  allotteii 
them,  and  are  scarcely  treated  of  even  in  the  most  cursory 
manner.  The  discourses  now  printed  together  in  these  vo¬ 
lumes,  it  will  be  found,  were  not  originally  composed  to  form 
a  treatise  ;  this  was  the  author’s  after-thought ;  and  hence,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  continuity  and  coherence  of  a  book  on  one  subject, 
they  have  all  the  inifependence,  looseness,  and  repetition  of 
separate  compositions.  Not  one  virtue  is  descrilHMl  with  tho 
semblance  of  delicacy  and  precision.  It  never  assumc*s  a  dis- 
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linct  chiTractcr,  nor  a  proper  place.  When  our  anll)or  preteiuljj 
to  explain  any  hranr.li  oi  duly,  it  is  without  the  least  tli  gice  ()f 
animation.  His  recommendation  ol  it  is  frigid  to  an  extreme  ; 
ami  although  lie  has  not  overlooked  the  priticiples  of  ren  elation, 
yet  be/ore  he  has  done  with  tlieiii,  they  lose  much  of  their 
energy  and  hj>ire,  and  ar**.  very  faT  indeed  from  living  so  in¬ 
terwoven  and  incorporated  with  his  precepts  and  cxhoriaiions, 
as  to  operate  on  the  heart. 

It  wdl,  no  doubt,  he  expected  that  we  sliould  confiim  tliis 
description  of  Mr.  W'intle’s  discourses  by  a  few  examples.  Of 
his  confusion  and  inaccuracy  the  v^hole  work  may  he  taken  as  an 
illustration,  since  such  e.xiract.^  as  the  following  may  he  found 
in  almost  every  page.  ‘  Our  carnal  inclinations^  or  sucli 
Ucutiens  as  proceed  from  a  loo  free  indulgence  to  our  animal 
^  proptMisiiies,’  p.  4d.  vol.  ii.  ‘To  have  the  heart  clean,  is  the 
iound.ition  of  every  virtue.’  p.  *12.  v.  ii.  ‘  Vo  a  mind  thus  pre- 
pared,’  [that  is  hy  hutniliiy,  penitence,  and  meekiuss")  ‘the 
main  object  of  pursuit  will  be  in  geticral  the  practice  of  uni¬ 
versal  rigir.eous’iess  and  holiness  ;  ('f  which  t!ie  tiirce  principal 
branches  are  mercy,  purity,  and  peace,’ p.  1.  vol.  ii.  Without 
r.oticing  the  inaccuracy  of  calling  mercy,  purity,  and  peace 
the  ‘  principal  branches  of  righteousness,’  observe  tiie  con¬ 
fusion  of  thought  that  represents  a  mind  prepared  for  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  wlial  is  fundamental  to  all  virtue,  by  the  possession  of 
three  of  the  most  eminent  virtues.  'I’he  following  sentence  is 
])arily  incorrect  and  partly  absurd.  ‘  I'he  command  of  the 
temper  is  almost  utterly  extinguished  in  the  sensualist ;  and 
the  insolence  of  a  licentious  tongue  often  usurps  the  seat  of 
reason,’  p.  IS.  vol.  ii.  Our  authoV’s  reason,  as  it  seems,  has  a 
])Osition  remaikably  diiVerent  from  that  of  other  men. 

'riiere  are  several  articles  of  (  hristian  doctrine,  on  which 
Mr.  Wirtle  speaks  in  a  manner  that  wc  think  is  by  no  means 
consonant  with  the  articles  and  homilies.  He  allows,  indeed, 
the  corruption  of  man’s  liature  by  the  fall,  but  yet  his  language, 
on  many  occasions,  intimates  that  he  thinks  it  very  slight. 
For  instance,  he  says,  *  Wc  are  strongly  disposed  to  appetite 
and  (>assion,  and  are  som^^tinics  very  much  heated  and  in- 
rtuenced  thereby.’  p.  loO,  vol.  ii.  ‘  It  will  be  ex|)edieiit  for 
us  to  endeavour  to  recover  ourselves  into  the  right  way  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  actpiire  such  a  change  in  our  lives  and  habits,  as 
rtiay  render  us  not  unlit  objects  of  the  divine  favour.*  p.  145, 
vol.  i.  'I  his  la.st  sentence,  besides  that  it  is  objectionable,  as 
giving  an  erroneous  notion  of  the  powers  of  our  nature,  turns 
the  View  from  Jesus  Christ  as  the  medium  of  acceptance  with 
God  ;  and  when  interpreted  hy  the  following  passage,  must  be 
pronounced  uuscriptural.  Of  a  notorious  sinner,  he  says,  ‘  It 
will  be  well  if  he  can  wash  awav  the  guilt  of  his  manifold  trans-* 
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grosMons  by  tbe  tears  of  a  most  afllicting  remorie.*  p.  158.  vol.  i. 
As  if  any  thing  could  wash  away  onr  guilt  btit  tlic  blood  of 
Christ ;  or  remorse  was  <\t  all  reejuisite  in  ord»T  to  tbe  fo*givc- 
ness  of  our  sins.  Haptism  and  regeneration  Mr.  Wintle  if 
pleased  to  consider  as^onc  and  the  same  thing.*  p.  150. 

We  should  have  given  an  example  of  the  manner  in  whicli 
onr  autlior  delineates  the  character  of  the  virtuous ;  but  not 
finding  a  passage  brief  enough,  we  must  be  content  to  insert 
the  following  specimen  of  his  hortatory  powei*s,  which  he  has 
laudably  exerted  to  dissipate  the  irreligious  indilferenee  of  the 
present  age. 

‘  Before  1  quit  this  subject,  I  would  address  myself  to  two  sorts  of  per¬ 
sons;  to  those  who  arc  fallen  from  grace,  and  to  those  who  have  reason  to 
think  they  stand. 

*  To  the  former,  who  more  projxrrly  belong  lo  this  Discourse,  I  wcniid 
earnestly  recommend  a  deep  share  of  consideration,  in  order  to  convince 
them  of  the  very  great  danger  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  the  grc.it 
difficulty  of  recovering  tliemselves  out  of  it.  It  was  from  w.int  of  care 
and  watchfulness,  at  ilic  first,  that  they  yielded  to  temptations,  and  thus 
committed  actual  sin.  By  so  doing  their  powers  of  resisting  it  in  future 
became  diminished;  so  that  they  more  easily  yielded  to  the  next  assaults 
with  which  they  were  attacked,  through  the  subtlety  and  malice  of  the 
devil ;  And  thus,  by  the  dcceitfuincss  of  sin,  they  \wre  gradually  overcome ; 
till  at  length,  from  the  neglect  or  omission  of  salutary  duties,  and  the  re¬ 
petition  of  transgressions  and  aggravated  crimes,  they  were  so  confirmed 
in  habits,  inveterate  habits,  of  vice,  as^to  be  quite  callous  and  hardened 
thenin.  This  at  least  is  a  natural,  and  too  frequently  experienced  pro¬ 
cess:  And  though  we  would  hope  that  this  height  of  iniquity  has  not  yet 
been  reached  by  any  that  are  before  me,  yet  by  those  who  zo  on  in  sin  it 
will  ICO  prolwbly  be  soon  attained.  I  scarce  need  remind  tnem  of  the  un¬ 
easiness  and  misery  in  which  such  a  state  must  involve  them  in  this  life, 
nor  of  the  inexpressible  torment,  which,  if  tliey  die  in  it,  must  follow  in 
the  next. 

‘  Hut,  if  they  value  their  present  peace  or  their  future  happiness  ;  if  they 
fear  the  disquietude  of  a  guilty  conscience,  and  the  sure  foreboding!  of 
misery;  if  they  are  under  any  apprehensions  from  the  terrors  of  the  Lord, 
or  conceive  any  hopes  from  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  benignity  ;  let 
me  persuade  them  to  rouse  themselves  immediately  from  their  lethargy, 
and  to  beware  of  the  di&m.d  consequences  of  tin.  I-ct  me  prevail  on  them 
to  listen  to  instruction,  to  look  into  their  Jives,  and  take  an  attentive  survey 
of  their  past  misconduct.  This  may  iociinc  them  lo  resolve  to  give  way 
no  more  to  negligence  and  inadvertency,  much  leas  to  actual  offences  and 
presumptuous  deviations  from  duty.  They  may  now  be  induced^  to  lay 
hold  of  ail  possible  means,  that  may  help  to  redeem  the  lime  which  has 
been  so  wretchedly  mispent,  to  be  watchful  and  circumspect  In  their  fu¬ 
ture  behaviour,  and,  above  all,  to  pray  earnestly  for  the  divine  aid  and 
succour  lo  recover  them  from  their  deplorable  condition,  and  restore  them 
to  tJie  favour  of  God.*  p.  159—163. 

That  Mr.  Wintle  has  not,  in  this  case,  fulfilled  tie  proniwe 
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with  which  he  set  out,  must  be  placed  to  the  account  of  his 
ma?mcr.  He  imlulges  in  a  new  figure,  the  reverse  of  apostro* 
Jibe.  If  we  liave  been  at  the  trouble  to  say  arjy  thing  about 
tin  se  insignifitani  discourses,  it  is  solely  to  prevent  the  pub¬ 
lic  froui  being  inii)osed  upon  by  their  specious  anJ  alluring 
title. 


Art.  VII.  PoFttiial  fssai/  on  the  K'ngdom  of  New  Spain.  By  Alexan¬ 
der  t!c  Hun»!>oldt,  With  physical  Sections  and  Maps,  rranslated 
from  the  original  French,  by  John  Black.  8vo.  VoU.  III.  and  IV. 
Price  ll.  ISs.  Long.nan  and  Co.  1812. 

j^O  long  an  interval  hail  been  sulTerod  to  elapse  after  tlie 
ap|)earaitce  of  the  fi  st  portion  of  this  translation  (of  which 
we  gave  a  pretty  copious  analysis  in  our  review  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  1:^10),  that  we  began  to  fear  k'st  a  penury  of  encou¬ 
ragement  on  the  part  of  Knglish  readers,  might  oecasioti  thef 
delay  in  ctunpleting  it.  By  the  publication  of  the  volumes 
before  ns,  Itowever,  the  undertaking  is  at  length  brought  to  a 
close;  and  we  resume  our  report  of  it  with  great  satisfaction. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  have  honoured  our  foriner  article 
with  their  alteution,  may  recollect  that  M.  Humboldt  has  dis¬ 
tributed  his  Fssay  into  ati  introduction  and  six  sections.  The 
introduction  is  principally  geographical,  indicating  what  the 
author  conceives  to  be  the  mpst  eligible  means  of  completing 
an  accurate  and  comprehensive  survey  of  New  Spain,  and 
presenting  a  detailed  aecouht  of  the  materials  employed 
in  consirueiing  the  maps  and  drawings  which  accompany 
the  Kssay.  Ol  the  books  or  sections,  the  first  consists  of 
general  considt  rations  on  the  extent  of  the  country,  and  ;ts 
geological  con^llluUo!l  as  iufiueticing  the  climate,  agricul¬ 
ture,  vomu  cree,  and  defensive  parts  of  the  coast.  It  is  in 
this  part  of  his  work,  loo,  that  ISI.  Humboldt  exainmes,  at 
consiilerahle  length,  the.  various  ))oints  by  which  a  comnuini- 
patioii  between  ihe  two  seas  might  possibly  he  effected.  The 
second  bot>k  treats  of  the  population  of  New  Spain,  pointing 
out  its  rapid  increase  of  late,  years,  tracing  the  causes  which 
have  hitherto  proved  most  di^tructive  to  the  inhabitants,  and 
affording  a  variety  of  intrrrsling  observations  on  their  divi¬ 
sion  into  castes.  In  the  tlurd  hook  the  author  presents  a  lui- 
miie  statistical  \ie.w  of  New  Spain,  as  distributed  into  pro¬ 
vinces  and  iniendancic.s,  with  the  amount  of  their  population 
in  1803,  and  the  extent  of  surface  in  square  leagues.  The 
fourth  book  is  devoted  to  ilie  consideration  of  agriculture  and 
ibc  metallic  mines;  while  the  fifth  relates  to  manufactures 
and  conuntMcc,  and  the  sixth  centains  researches  into  the  re¬ 
venues  of  the  Slate,  and  the  miliiarv  defence  of  the  countn*. 
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The  second  volume  of  the  ^translation  took  us  about  half 
wav  through  the  subject  of  agriculture,  comprehending,  to¬ 
gether  \Vith  ihfroductory  remains  oji  its  improved  stite,  a  de¬ 
scription  of  those  vegetable  productions  of  New  Spain  on 
which  llic  inhabitants  chiefly  subsist— the  banana  or  plantain 
tree,  the  cassava  root,  maize,  aiul  several  kinds  of  Kuropean 
grain.  Tiic  portion  of  the  translation  whicii  we  now  proceed 
to  consider,  opens  with  an  account  of  plants  supplying  raw 
materiids  for  manufactures  and  commerce.  The  cultivation 
of  tliese  colonial  commodities  appears  to  he  considerably  on 
tlic  increase;  not  fewer  than  half  a  million  of  arnib.is  of  su¬ 
gar  {the  arroha  is  equal  to  something  more  than  25lha.)  being 
annually  exported  from  Vera  (buz.  Hesides  giving  n  short 
account  of  the  importation  of  the  sugar  cahe  from  t!ic  Ca¬ 
nary  Islands  into  St.  Domingo,  and  thence  into  Cuba  and 
New  Spain,  M.  Humbol.lt  adverts  to  those  circum¬ 
stanced  of  elevation  and  temperature  which,  in  this  latter 
country,  render  its  cultivation  more  or  loss  flourishing  ;  and 
expresses  his  conviction  that  the  small  West  India  i.^lands, 
nolwiihstaiuling  their  favourable  position  for  trade,  will  nOt 
he  long  able  to  sustain  a  competition  with  the  continental 
colonies.  This  conviction  is  founded,  partly,  on  the  Mexi¬ 
can  sugar  being  almost  entirely  mnnnfactiircd  hy  free  Indian.s, 
instead  of  Negro  slaves  ;  and  partly  on  t!ie  enormous  capitals 
possessed  by  the  Mexican  proprietors.  At  pre.se nt,  however, 
Hy  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  sugar  produced  in  New  Spain 
i's  consumed  in  the  roiiutry  :  the  ipiantity  so  consumed  being 
estimated  at  more  than  16  millions. of  kilogrammes  (upwarils 
of  35  millions  lbs.  avoirdupois^,  while  the  quantity  exported 
dues  not  mucii  exceed  six  millions  of  kilogrammes,’ — a  sum 
whicli  dv>es  mu  amount  to  a  thirtieth  part  of  what  i.s  exported 
from  the  whole  of  the  American  islands. 

The  produce  ot  cotton  in  New  Spain  is  inconsiderable; 
and  until  machines  are  introduced  for  separating  the  cotton 
from  the  seed,  the  price  of  carriage  is  likely  to  continue' a 
great  obstacle  to  its  further  increase.  Flax  and  hejnp  might 
be  advantageously  cultivated :  but,  unenlightened  as  to  its  true, 
interests,  says  M.  Humboldt,  ‘  tlie  government  of  Spain  has 
always  preferred  seeing  the  people  clothed  with  cotton  pur¬ 
chased  at  Manilla  and  Canton,  or  imported  at  Cadiz  by  English 
Vessels,  to  the  protection  of  the  manufactures  ot  New  Spain.’ 
The  use  of  coffee  is  still  rare  in  Mexico;  And  the  cocoa-tree 
(the  cultivation  of  which  had  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  time  of  Montezuma)  is  now  almost  abandoned.  Cocoa 
^ceds,  however,  are  still  used  as  a  sort  of  inferior  coin, — a 
Sous  being  represented  by  six  grains.  Vanilla  is  another 
plant  which  passed  from  the  Aztecs  to  the  Spaniards.  It  was 
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a  favountc  aromatic  ingredient  in  the  Mexican  chocolate.  liv 
tlio  Spaniards,  however,  its  use  in  chocolate  is  discontinued, 
and  they  merely  deal  in  it  as  an  article  of  coininorce.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  excessive  price  of  this  production,  the  neglect  it 
meets  with  in  New  Spain  is  surprising:  for  though  it  gro\^> 
spontaneously  between  the  tropics,  wherever  there  is  heal, 
sliade,  and  much  humidity,  the  only  places  where  it  is  culti¬ 
vated  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Europe,  arc  in  the  two 
intendancies  of  Oaxaca  and  Vera  Cruz.  As  M.  Humboldt 
appears  to  have  paid  very  minute  attention  to  the  mode  of  its 
cultivation,  we  shall  select  an  extract  from  his  account  of  it. 

•  The  natives  of  Misantia  collect  the  vanilla  in  the  moxintoins  and  forests 
of  Quilate.  The  plant  is  in  flower  in  the  months  ot  February  and  March. 
I'lic  harvest  is  bad,  if  at  this  period  tlie  north  winds  arc  fivqacnt  and 
accompanied  with  much  rain.  The  flower  drops  without  yielding  fruit  if 
the  humidity  is  too  great.  An  extreme  drought  is  equally  hurtful  to  tlie 
growth  of  the  plant.  However,  no  insect  attacks  the  green  fruit,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  milk  it  contains,  lliey  begin  to  cut  it  in  the  montlis  of 
March  and  April,  after  the  sub-dclcgate  has  proclaimed  that  the  harvest  is 
permitted  to  the  Indians  :  it  condnucs  to  the  end  of  .lune.  The  natives 
who  remain  eight  successive  days  in  the  forests  of  Quilate,  sell  the  v.inilla 
fresh  and  yellow  to  the  gente  tie  roton^  i.  c.  the  whites,  mestizoes  and  mu¬ 
lattos,  who  alone  know  the  benrjiclo  de  ia  barjfulla,  namely,  the  manner  of 
drying  it  with  care,  giving  it  a  silvery  lustre,  and  sorting  it  for  transporta¬ 
tion  into  Europe.  The  yellow  fruits  are  spread  out  in  cloths, 'and  kept 
exposed  to  the  sun  for  several  hours.  When  sufficiently  heated,  th^  are 
wrapped  up  in  woollen  cloths  for" evaporation,  when  the  vanilla  blackens, 
and  they  conclude  with  exposing  it  to  be  dried  from  the  morning  to  the 
evening  in  the  heat  of  the  sun.’ 

‘  It  18  with  the  goodness  of  this  commodity  as  with  that  of  the  quin¬ 
quina,  which  not  only  depends  on  the  species  of  cinchona  from  which  it 
proceeds,  but  also  on  the  height  of  the  country,  the  exposure  of  the  tree, 
the  period  of  the  harvest,  and  the  care  employed  in  drying  the  bark.  The 
commerce  nf  both  the  vanilla  and  quinquina  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  per¬ 
sons  cJleti  /talilitadoresy  because  they  advance  money  to  the  tasecheros^  i.  e. 
to  the  Indians  employed  in  the  h.irvest,  who  are  in  this  way  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  undertakers.  The  latter  draw  almost  the  whole  profit  of  this 
branch  of  Mexican  industiy'.  The  competiiion  among  the  purchasers  is 
so  much  less  at  Misantia  and  Colipa,  as  a  long  experience  is  necessary 
to  guard  against  deception  in  the.purchate  of  prepared  vanilla.  A 
sin^e  stained  |X)d  ( munch jtia)  may  occasion  the  loss  of  a  whole  chest  in 
the  passage  from  America  to  Europe.’ 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  afTortls  a  striking  example  of 
those  oppressive  rcstriclions,  which  have  so  long  been  per- 
nkiiied  to  disgrace  the  Spanish  commercial  code.  Since  the 
csiablishineni  of  the  n>yal  farm  in  |■I64,•  not  only  is  a  s|>rcial 
permission  indispensable  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  planting 
It,  and  the  cultivator  obliged  to  dispose  of  it  to  tiie  larm  at  a 
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||rovernment  price,  but  llie  pl.iiiiaiioa  oi*  it  is  limited  to  a  few 
towns  in  the  inteiuiam  y  of  V'^era  Cruz.  ^Vhatcvt»r  tobacco  is 
foinui  beyoiul  these  ilisiricts,  is  r4)oted  up  by  ofHcers  who  tra¬ 
vel  the  coinitrv  under  the  title  of  guardjsdr  fitbaco.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  tins  enlightened  re^idation,  several  provinces, 
which  once  enjoyed  a  rv’inarkabie  degree  of  prosperity,  have 
become  dcs  dale  and  d  pt^pulated  ;  and  New  Spain,,  so  far 
from  exporting:  its  (»vvn  tpbacco,  draws  annually  nearly  /lo,OOJ 
lbs.  from  tln^  lluvantiah. 

Having  disposoi  of  his  plaitls,  Humboldt  proceeds  to 
throw  a  cursory  glance  over  the  animal  kingilom.  'Flie  mo>t 
interesting  section  of  this  part  of  his  work,  we  think,  relates 
to  the  reariftg  of  it)e  cochineal,  'rtie  quantity  antinally  ex¬ 
ported  from  V'era  ('rnz  may  he  averaged  at  ahoul  4(),0(J0  arro- 
bas.  It  appears  that  the  insect  was  more  extensively  to  bo 
met  with  in  New  Spain  before  tiie  conquest  than  it  is  at  pre¬ 
sent,  and  that  its  decrease  is  to  be  ascribed,  j)artly  to  the  vex  • 
lions  to  which  the  natives  were  exposed  in  the  cultivation  of 
it,  but  principally  to  the  spirit  of  monopoly.  Our  author 
iias  collected  a  variety  of  particulars  respecting  both  the 
mealy  or  ftite,  and  the  cotton  or  wild  cocliineal.  W^hile 
the  former  is  covered  with  a  white  powder,  the  laiicr  is  enve- 
loped  in  a  thick  cotton  ;  and  though  the  metamorphoses  of 
the  two  insects  are  tlie  same,  the  plants  on  which  they  propa¬ 
gate  are  essentially  did’erent.  To  prevent  the  mixture  of  tire 
two  kinds  (the  wild  cochineal  depriving  the  tine  one  of  all  nou¬ 
rishment)  nopalifi'iL'x  are  established.  As  soon  as  the  young 
plants  are  in  a  condition  to  maintain  the  cochineal, 

‘  the  proprietor  of  the  nopalery  purchases  branches  or  joints  of  the 
tuna  or  nopal  de  Castilla,  laden  with  small  cocliioeaU  (smilla)  recently 
haiched.  These  branches  destitute  of  roots,  and  separated  from  die 
trunks,  preserve  their  juice  for  several  months.  They  arc  sold  for  about 
three  franks  the  hundred  in  the  market  of  Oaxaca  'I'lie  Indians  pre¬ 
serve  the  snnilla  of  the  cochineal  for  twenty  days  in  caverns,  or  in  the 
interior  of  their  huts,  and  after  this  period  they  expose  the  young  coccus 
to  the  open  air.  The  branches  to  which  the  insect  is  atuched,  are  sub* 
pended  under  a  shed  covered  with  a  straw  rooK  Fhe  growth  of  the  co¬ 
chineal  is  so  r  tpid,  that  even  in  the  months  of  August  and  September;  we 
find  mothers  already  big  before  the  young  are  hatched.  These  mother- 
cochineals  are  placed  in  nesis,  made  of  a  sjiecies  of  tillaodsla,  called  paxtU. 
They  arc  carried  in  these  nests  two  or  three  leagues  from  the  village,  and 
distributed  in  the  nopaleries,  where  the  young  plants  receive  the  scm'Jla. 
The  laying  of  the  mother-cochinc.^  lasu  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  days.  If 
the  situation  of  the  plantation  is  not  very  elevated,  the  fiisi  harvest  may  be 
expected  in  less  than  four  months.  It  is  observed,  that  in  a  climate  more 
cold  than  temperate,  the  colour  of  the  cochineal  is  equally  be.iuiiful,  but 
that  the  harvest  is  much  later.  In  the  plain,  the  mothcr-cochineali  grow 
to  a  greater  size,  but  they  meet  with  more  cneiuies  in  the  ioovunerabU 
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quantity  of  iniects  f  xtcantat^  perritos,  aradores^  a^iasy  armadillos^  cmle» 
lizards,  rats,  and  birds,  by  which  thry  arc  devoured.  Much  care 
is  necessary  in  cleaning  the  branches  of  the  nopals.  The  Indian  wo- 
men  make  use  of  a  souirrel,  or  u  vtap’s  tail  for  that  purpose ;  they  squat 
down  for  hours  ioj;cther  beside  one  plant  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  ex¬ 
cessive  price  of  the  cochineal,  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  this  cultivation  would 
be  profitable,  in  countries  where  the  time  and  labour  of  man  might  be 
turned  to  account ;  and  the  cotton  or  wild  cochineal  which  gets  into  the 
nopaleries,  and  the  male  of  which,  according  to  the  observation  of  Mr, 
Alzate,  is  not  much  smaller  than  the  male  of  the  mealv  or  fine  cochi¬ 
neal,  does  much  injury  to  the  nopals  ;  and  accordingly  the  Indians  kill  it 
wherever  they  find  it,  though  the  colour  which  it  yields  is  very  solid  and 
very  beautiful.  It  appi'ars  that  not  only  the  fruits,  but  also  the  green 
branches  of  several  8|)ecics  of  coccus  will  dye  cotton,  violet  and  red,  and 
that  the  colour  of  the  cochineal  is  not  entirely  owing  to  a  process  of  aid» 
malixat  on  of  the  vegctabli*  juices  in  the  body  of  the  insect.’ 

‘  At  the  pc'riod  of  the  harvests  the  Indians  kill  the  mother-cochineali, 
which  are  collected  on  a  wooden  plate  called  chilcalpetl^  by  throwing  them 
into  boiling  water,  or  heaping  them  up  by  U'ds  in  the  sun,  t  r  placing 
them  or.  mats  in  the  same  ovens  of  a  circular  form  f  temaxca  'U),  which  arc 
used  for  vapour  and  hot  air  baths,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.* 
The  last  of  these  methods,  which  is  least  in  use,  preserves  the  wjiitish 
powder  on  the  body  of  the  insect,  which  raises  its  price  at  Vera  Cruz 
and  Cadiz  Purchasers  prefer  the  white  cochineal,  because  it  is  less 
subject  to  be  fraudulently  mixed  with  parcels  of  gum,  wood,  maize,  and 
red  earth.  There  exist  in  Mexico  very  ancient  laws  (of  the  years  159*2 
and  1594)  for  the  prohibition  of  the  falsification  of  cochineJ.  Since 
17t)()  they  have  even  been  under  the  necessity  of  estiiblishing  in  the  town 
•f  Oaxaca  a  jur>  oi  veadores^  who  examine  the  bags  (zurrenes)  previous 
to  their  being  sent  out  of  the  province.  They  appoint  the  cochineal  ex- 
jK)sed  to  sale  to  have  the  grain  separated,  that  the  Indians  may  not  intro- 
‘  duce  extraneous  matter  in  those  agglutinated  masses  called  bodoifues.  But 
all  these  means  are  insufficient  for  the  prevention  ot  baud.  However,  that 
which  is  practised  in  Mexico  by  the  tiungunos  or  zangunos  (falci^adort) 
is  inconsiderable  in  comparison  of  tliat  which  is  practised  on  this  commo¬ 
dity  in  the  ports  of  the  Peninsula,  and  in  the  rest  of  Europe.’ 

Towards  ilio  conciiision  of  this  chapter,  M.  1  Iiunholdt  gives 
a  tabic  of  the  comparative  value  of  tithes  in  the  dioceses  of 
.M  cxrco,  Ptichhi  tie  lo.s  Angeles,  Valladorub  de  Mechoacau, 
t)axaca,  Gnaiialaxara,  and  Durango, — taking  two  series  of 
years,  from  1771  t(»  i78u,  and  I  rum  1780  to  1789.  In  the 
former  series  the  tithes  in  these  six  dioceses  amounted  to  up¬ 
wards  of  2,*V00,0c0l.  sterling,  in  the  latter  to  upwards  of 
I,0l5,0()0l.  Thus  the  angmetttation  iti  the  last  lett  years  is 
nearly  iwo-fifihs  of  the  whrtle  produce :  a  cireumstatice  which 
jdainfv  indicates  the  rapid  increase  of  national  wealth,  and 

♦  StT  Tol.  ii.  p.  r>41?.  M.  Alratc  who  ha>  yivtn  a  g(Xid  platt*  of  the  tema/calli  Cro 
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proves  that  the  working  of  tlie  mines  is  gradually  giving 
place  to  the  labours  ol  agriculture.  The  obstructions  which 
still  impede  its  progress  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  which 
have  operated  so  perniciously  in  Spain  In  both  countries,  the 
landed  property  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  powerful  families; 
and  in  both,  extensive  tracts  are  ‘  condemned  to  the  pasta* 
rage  of  cattle  and  to  perpetual  sterility.’ 

The  subject  ol  the  next  chapter,  winch  concludes  the 
fourth  scctioit  ol  the  work,  and  extends  nearly  to  the  termi¬ 
nation  ol  the  t.iird  vuinme,  relates  to  the  mines  of  New  Spain. 
Commencing  his  exaii.ination  with  a  few  historical  remarks, 
oiir  author  proceeds  to  take  a  ireneral  view  of  the  mines  as 
gremped  into  districts,  and  to  discuss  the  geological  constitn- 
tion  of  tile  country.  He  adverts  to  the  salubrious  elt'vation  at 
which  most  of  the  metalliferous  lieds  are  found,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  South  America.  A  copious  description 
IS  given  of  the  minerals  from  which  the  silver  is  extr.icted  ; 
and  much  information  is  afforded,  relative  to  the  most  consi¬ 
derable  of  the  mining  operations,  especially  at  tlie  disiiict  of 
Guanaxuato,  which,  though  but  little  celebrated,  claims  to  be 
considered  as  the  *  Potosi  of  the  Northern  hemisphere.’  One 
of  the  greatest  inconveniences  observable  in  these  works,  and 
indeed  in  almost  every  other  mining  establishment  in  New 
Spain,  is  the  want  of  lateral  communications  l)etween  the  va¬ 
rious  galleries.  Each  pit  is  worked  separately  ;  and  the  ex¬ 
tracted  ore,  instead  of  being  accumulated  in  convenient 
‘  places  of  assemblage,’  is  carried  up  the  steps  on  the  backs  of 
native  Indians  fttnateros,  as  they  are  called),  many  thousands 
of  whom  are  constantly  employed  in  this  laborious  service. 

‘  These  trfiai.roSf^  it  is  added,  ‘carry  the  minerals  in  bags  (costaUi) 
made  of  the  thread  of  the  pit^.  To  prevent  their  shoulders  from  being 
hurt  , for  the  miners  are  generally  naked  to  the  middle),  they  place  a 
woollen  covering  {Jnsa/ia)  under  this  bag.  We  meet  in  the  mines  with 
files  of  fifty  or  sixty  of  tht  se  porters,  among  whom  there  arc  men  above 
sixty*  and  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  In  ascending  the  stairs* 
they  throw  their  body  forwards,and  rest  on  a  staff,  which  is  generally  not 
more  than  three  decemet res  in  length  (about  a  foot),  'fliey  walk  in  a 
zig-zag  direction,  because  they  have  found  from  long  experience  (as  they 
affirm),  that  their  respiration  is  less  impeded,  when  they  traverse  ob¬ 
liquely  the  current  of  air  which  enters  the  pits  from  without.  We  cannot 
sufficiently  admire  the  muscular  strength  ol  the  Indian  and  Mestizoe /ena- 
Zero/  of  Guanaxuato*  especially  when  wc  feel  ourselves  oppressed  with 
fatigue  in  ascending  from  the  bottom  of  the  mine  of  Valenciana.  The 
tenateiot  cost  the  propiietors  of  ValencLftt^  more  than  l.?*000  livres  toui- 
nois  (6241.  sterling)  weekly;  and  they  reckon  that  three  men  destined  to 
carry  the  minerals  to  the  places  of  assemblage,  arr  for  one  employed 
workman  who  blows  up  the  gangue  by  means  of  powder.  These  enor¬ 
mous  ex^Krnccs  could  perhaps  be  diminished  more  than  two  thirds*  if  the 
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works  communicated  with  one  another  by  interior  pits,  or  by  j^llcries 
adapted  for  conveyance  by  wheelbarrows  or  dogs  Well  contrived  ope¬ 
rations  would  facilitate  the  extraction  of  minerals  and  the  circulation  of 
air,  and  would  render  the  great  number  of  tenuterns  unnecessary,  whose 
strength  might  be  employed  in  a  manner  more  advantageous  to  society^ 
and  less  hurtful  to  the  health  of  the  individual.’ 

Another  practice  which  our  author  justly  ridicules,  is  that 
of  drawing  up  the  water,  not  by  a  pump  apparatus,  but  hy 
means  of  bags  attacliid  to  a  rope,  ‘  v\hich  rolls  on  the  drum  of  a 
hor>e  barittl,'*  In  consequence  of  this  bad  economy,  many  of 
the  works  have  been  abaiulonetl  after  reaching  a  certain  depth, 
although  still  aliomuliiig  with  mineral  produce.  In  the  mine 
of  V^iliMiciana,  already  referreil  to,  the  annual  expenditure 
more  than  doubled  itself  in  the  course  of  fifteen  yoars.  It  is 
greatly  owing  to  this  cirenmstanee,  iliat  the  minims  of  New 
opain,  while  so  much  richer  than  those  of  haircqie,  yield  com¬ 
paratively  so  sir.all  a  prolii;  added  to  winch,  the  intrinsic  value 
of  a  given  (|uantity  of  the  ore  is  much  less  considerable. 

It  was  mentioned,  we  believe,  in  our  former  article,  that 
tlie  labour  of  the  Indians  is  not  compulsory.  Indeed,  of  all 
miners,  our  author  athnus,  the  Mexican  miner  is  the  best 
paid.  But  no  great  encomium  is  passed  upon  his  honesty, 
riie  tricks  which  he  makes  use  of  to  appropriate  some  poTtioii 
of  the  metal  be  is  employed  to  unearth,  are  endless  ;  some  of 
them  loo  revolting  to  be  described.  He  works  almost  naked; 
but  a  strict  search  is  instituted  beforr?  he  is  alb/wed  to  leave 
the  pit, — atul  a  careful  rcgi>ier  is  kept  of  the  value  of  the  mi¬ 
nerals  wbicli  be  is  dctectt‘(l  in  concealing. 

A  very  specific  account  is  given  of  the  ])r()cess  of  amalga¬ 
mation,  as  rallied  on  in  tbt*  mines  of  New  Spain,  and  by 
which  the  far  greater  portion  of  the  metallic  produce  is  ex- 
tr.icted  from  the  ore.  No  hxed  principle  is  adopted  in  the 
selection  of  minerals  to  undergo  this  operation  ;  the  same 
substances  being  smelted  in  one  district,  which  in  another  are 
managed  w  ith  mercury.  The  first  part  of  the  process  consists 
in  reducing  the  minerals  to  an  extremely  fine  powder.  This, 
when  duly  moistened,  is  carried  into  a  court  paved  with  flags, 
where  it  is  ranged  in  small  heaps,  and  exposed  to  the  open  air. 
The  ingredients  added  to  the  moistened  mass  arc  muriate  of 
soda,  lime,  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper,  and  mercury,  oi 
which  latter  the  consumption  is  enormous;  and  to  promote 
the  chemical  nctiois  by  bringing  these  substances  into  closer 
contact,  liorses  and  mules  i^re  driven  round  the  metallic  mud, 
or  barefooted  workmen  turned  in  to  perambulate  in  it  for  dayi 
together. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  enter  into  the  various  details 
which  take  up  the  remainder  of  this  chapter.  We  shall,  there¬ 
fore,  merely  remark,  that  the  annual  produce  of  the  Mexicao 
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iniiirs,  in  g^old,  is  •  at  4829  lb.  iroy,  ii)  silviT,  at 

I,48f),83‘2  lb.  ;  making  nearly  a  moiety  of  the  precious  iiietaU 
ex naetetl  from  North  and  J>onth  America;  that  the  mint  of 
Me  X5CO  is  supposed  to  have  furnished,  from  the  discoverj*  of 
New  Spain  to  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
nearly  i’0S2  millions  (^f  piastres,  or  nearly  two-6fths  of  tlie 
whole  gold  and  .silver,  which,  during  that  period,  have  flowed 
from  the  new  continent  into  the  old;  that  three  districts  of 
mines,  Guanaxuato,  Caiorce,  and  Zacaieens,  yieltl  nearly  half 
the  gold  and  silver  extracted  from  the  mines  of  New  Spain  ; 
that  the  vein  of  (Tiianaxuato  alone,  furnishes,  at  an  average, 
one-sixth  (»f  all  the  silver  which  America  throws  into  circula¬ 
tion  ;  that  the  produce  ol  the  Mexican  mines  lias  been  tripled  in 
Ally  two  years,  ann  sextupicd  in  a  hnndreil;  and  that  it  a<lmits 
of  a  still  greater  increase,  os  the  country  shall  hfconie  more 
populous  and  better  informed. 

The  progress  in  manufactures,  as  might  bo  expected  from 
the  jealous  and  monopolizing  policy  of  the  mother  country,  has 
been  but  slow.  ‘  Such  principles,*  says  M.  H.  ‘as  pre¬ 
scribe  the  rooting  up  of  the  vine  and  olive,  are  not  calculated 
to  favour  nianntactures.  A  colony  has  for  ages  been  only 
considered  as  useful  to  the  parent  state  in  so  far  as  it  supplied 
a  great  quantity  of  raw  materials,  and  consumetl  a  numlier  of 
the  commodities  carried  there.’  In  spite,  however,  of  all 
obstacles,  the  spirit  of  manufacturing  industry  has  here  and 
there  contrived  to  exert  itself ;  and  M.  Humboldt  mentions,  iti 
particular,  that,  of  late  years,  increased  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  manufacture  of  hide.s,  hard  soap,  wouiieii  cloth, 
atid  calicoes.  There  are  also  extensive  manulactones  of  gun- 
powder  and  tobacco,  botli  of  which  are  royal  rights. 

In  considering  the  commerce  of  New  Spain,  M.  Hiiinholdt 
first  notices  the  condition  of  the  principal  rojuls,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  dwell  at  considerable  length  on  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  connlry.  I'his  has,  for  centuries,  been  chiefly  concen¬ 
trated  at  Vera  Ouz;  the  principal  objects  of  exportation 
from  which  place  arc  enumerated  in  the  following  table. 

‘  Gold  and  silver  to  the  value  of  -  i-*.  3^590,000  sterling. 


Cochineal  .  -  -  504.000 

Sugar  .  •  -  •  273.0t)0 

Flour  ...  -  03,000 

Mexican  Indigo  .  -  -  i3,<'00 

Salted  provisions,  &c.  -  •  20,000 

Tannecf  hides  -  -  -  10»H00 

Sarsaparilla  •  -  18.900 

Vanina  •  •  12,600 

Jalap  •  -  •  )2,»4X> 

Soap  ►  I  (k500 
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Camprachy  wood  -  .  -  8,400 

Pimento  of  tobacco  .  ,  -  806, ^AX) 

The  ini;)oriation  of  Vera  Cruz  includes,  among  other  aril 
cles,  the  following. 


‘  Linen,  woollen,  and  cotton,  cloth,  and  lilks  2,810.000 

Paper,  8(X),0(>0  reams  -  -  2K),000 

Brandy,  iX\000  hogsheads  -  -  210.000^ 

Cocoa,  80,000  fanegas  -  .2  0,000 

Mercury,  ftOo  OOf)  kilogrammes  -  -  1.^6  000 

Iron,  2, .*>00,0(  0  ditto  -  -  1j6,(KX) 

Steel,  600,000  kilogrammes  -  -  42, OCX) 

Wine,  40,000  hog'heads  •  -  147,000 

Wax,  250,000  kuogiammes  -  -  68,000.’ 


From  this  com|)Hii>on  it  appears,  that  the  importation  exceeds 
the  exportation  hy  7,770,0o01. 

Whoe  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  nntwitiistaiuling  its  bad  an- 
chorasje, annually  rtu*eives  beiwren  four  and  hve  hundred  ves¬ 
sels,  that  of  Acapulco,  v\hich  is  one  of  the  huest  iu  the  kuowu 
world,  scarcely  rcccive^  ten.  Iin  commercial  activii  y  is  almost 
limited  to  a  Manilla  galleon,  to  the  coa^tihg  trade  with  Guaii- 
mala,  Zacataln,  and  San  Bias,  and  to  feur  or  hve  vessels  annu¬ 
ally  dispatched  lo  Guayaquil  and  Luna.  On  the  oldest  and 
most  important  branch  of  its  commerce — ihe  exchange  of  mer¬ 
chandize.  of  (he  Fast  Indies  and  ('hina  for  the  precious  metals 
of  Mexier' — conduiied  in  a  single  ship,  the  following  particu¬ 
lars  are  alfordcd. 

*  The  galleon,  which  is  generally  from  12  to  1500  tons,  and  com¬ 
manded  by  an  officer  of  the  royal  navy,  sails  from  Manilla  in  the  middle  of 
July  or  beginning  of  August,  when  the  south-west  monsoon  is  already 
completely  established,  its  cargo  consists  of  muslins,  printed  calicoes, 
coar<e  cotton  shirts,  raw  silks,  China  silk  stockings,  jewelicries  from  Can¬ 
ton  or  Manilla  by  Chinese  artists,  spices,  and  aromatics.  The  voyage  it 
carried  c  n  either  by  the  straits  of  St.  Bernardin  or  Bajadoz,  which  is  the 
most  nonht  rn  point  of  the  island  of  Lucyoa.  It  Ibimerly  lasted  from 
five  to  six  months;  but  since  the  art  cf  navigation  has  been  improved, the 
passage  from  Manilla  to  Acapulco  is  only  three  or  four  months. —  I'he  \a- 
iue  of  the  goods  of  the  galleon  ought  not  by  law  to  exceed  the  sum  of 
half  a  million  of  piastres,*  but  it  generally  amounts  to  a  million  a  half  or 
two  millions  of  piastres.f  Next  to  the  merchants  of  Lima,  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  corporations  have  the  gre«tte6t  share  in  this  lucrative  commerce,  in 
which  die  coiporation  employs  nearly  two  thirds  of  their  capitals,  which 
rm;  loyment  of  their  money  is  designated  by  the  impioptT  phrase  of  i/a>  a 
corrn/.cnutr.  WhimvtT  the  mws  arrive  at  Mexico,  that  the  galleon  has 
bt^en  seen  off  the  coast,  the  roads  of  Chilp.msingo  and  Acapulco  are  co¬ 
vered  with  travelieis;  and  every  merchant  hastens  to  be  the  first  to  treat 
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with  the  lupcrcar^os  who  airive  from  Manilla.  In  general,  a  few  pow¬ 
erful  houses  of  Mexico  join  together  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  gotxlst 
and  it  has  happened  that  the  cargo  of  goods  has  been  sold  before  the  news 
of  tlie  arrival  of  the  galleon  were  known  at  Vera  Cruz.  This  purchase  is 
often  made  without  opening  the  bales ;  and  although  at  Acapulco  the 
merchants  of  Manilla  arc  accused  of  what  is  called  tra^pas  Je  la  ChUn% 
or  Chine  e  frautl^  it  must  Ik*  allowed  that  the  commerce  between  the  two 
countries  at  the  distance  of  three  thousand  leagues  from  one  another,  is 
carried  on  p  rhaps  with  moa*  honesty  than  the  trade  between  some  nations 
ot  civilized  Europe,  which  have  never  had  any  connection  with  Chinese 
merchants.* 

This  di  vision  of  the  work  closes  with  a  lotig  account  of  the 
yellow  fever,  so  pri'vulent  during  a  great  part  of  ihi?  year 
aloug  llie  easit'i  n  coast,  ami  of  which  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz 
may  be  considered  the  principal  seat. 

‘  Thousands  of  Europeans  landing  in  Mexico  at  the  period  of  the  great 
heats  fall  victims  to  this  cruel  epidemic.  Some  vesseU  prefer  landing  at 
Vera  Crua  in  the  beginning  of  winter  when  the  tempests  Je  />/  nortei  be¬ 
gin  to  rage,  to  the  exposing  themselves  in  summer  to  lose  me  greater  part 
of  their  crew  from  the  effects  oi  the  vomito,  and  to  undergo  a  long  qua¬ 
rantine  on  their  return  to  Europe.  'Fhese  circumstances  iuve  frequently 
a  very  sensible  inOuence  on  the  supply  of  Mexico  and  the  price  of  commo¬ 
dities.  The  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  Ifc'Ol  and  1802,  gave  rise  to  a 
political  question,  which  was  not  agitated  with  the  same  vivacity  in  1762> 
or  in  former  periods,  when  the  yellow  fever  committed  still  more  dreadful 
ravages.  Mem  irs  were  presented  to  the  government  for  the  discussion 
of  the  problem,  wlu*ther  it  w'ould  be  better  to  rase  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz, 
and  compel  the  inhabitants  to  settle  at  Xalapa,  or  some  other  point  of  the 
Cord  Hera,  or  to  try  some  new  means  of  rendering  the  port  more  healthy. 

1  wo  parties  have  arisen  in  tlie  country,  of  which  the  one  desires  the  de¬ 
struction,  and  the  other  the  aggrandizement  of  Vera  Cruz.  Although  the 
government  appeared  for  some  time  to  incline  to  the  hrst  of  these  |)arties,  it 
is  probable  that  this  great  process,  in  which  the  property  of  16,000  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  the  fortune  of  a  great  number  of  po.verful  families,  from  their 
wealth,  is  at  stake,  will  be  by  turns  suspended  and  renewed  without  ever 
coming  to  a  termination.  At  my  passing  through  Vera  Cruz,  1  saw  the 
eabilJo  undertake  to  build  a  new  theairc,  while  at  Mexico  the  assessor  of 
the  viccioy  was  composing  a  long  informer  to  prove  the  necessity  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  town,  as  being  the  seat  of  a  pestilential  disease.* 

In  the  last  book,  our  author  discusses  the  revenue  and  mili¬ 
tary  defence  of  New  Spain.  I’lie  total  value  of  ilic  revenue 
(the  increase  of  which,  since  tlu;  couiuicnccuicnt  ut  tiie  cigti- 
icenlh  century,  has  been  prodigious)  be  estimates  at  tJO  iml- 
lioiis  of  piastres,  or  4,200,0001.  sterling.  A  ibud  purl  of  ibis 
is  scut  to  Europe  to  tlie  royal  ireasury.  I'lie  suuices  Irom  vvhicb 
it  is  cbieBy  drawn  are,  the  mines — ilu!  tobacco  uuiiulaci lire — 
the  alcavalas — the  Indian  capiutiou  tax — the  duty  on  pubjuc —  • 
the  duties  on  imports  and  exports — [)roducc  aiising  Iroiii  the 
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5ale  of  papal  indulgences  (upwards  of  40,000l.) — from  the 
stamp  duti<*s~nnd  from  the  farms  of  cock-hghiing”  and  of 
“snow.”  Speaking  of  this  la  t,  M.  ffnmholdt  sav’^,  ‘  If 
there  were  not  countries  in  Fnrnpc  where  a  lax  paid  on 
day  light,  we  might  well  he  siunriscd  to  see  in  Ammica,  that 
the  hod  of  snow  which  covers  the  h’gh  ciiain  of  the  Andes,  is 
considered  as  the  property  of  the  King  of  Spain.  I'he  poor 
Tndiin,  who  vviili  .lancer  n*ar lu-s  the  htimmit  of  the  Cordille¬ 
ras,  can  mniher  cu»iect  snow,  nor  sell  it  to  the  neighbouring 
tow  s,  willioiii  pa}ing  a  duty  to  government.’ 

The  average  expence  of  collecting  these  taxes  is  supposed 
to  he  r.hont  2^  per  cent.;  and  tljc  mmiher  of  officers  em[)ioyed 
in  this  service  is  immense.  The  direct  appointments  of  the 
viceroy  do  not  amount  to  more  than  13,000;  hut  the  indirect 
means  he  has  of  amassing  wealth,  as  may  he  supposed,  arc 
limited  only  by  his  discretioti.  Kslimating  the  revenue  at  20 
millions  of  piastres,  M.  Hnmholdt  calculated  that,  in  1803, 
ten  and  a  ha*f  were  eonsnmed  hy  expences  incurred  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  country  ;  tlirec  millions  and  a  half  were  remitted 
in  specie  to  other  Spanish  colonies;  an  I  six  millions  paid 
into  the  treasury  at  Madriil. 

The  military  defencc'of  the  country  costs  annually  4,000,000 
of  pi  astres — nearly  a  fourtia  of  the  rcveiaue  ;  although  New 
Spain  has  scarcely  any  enemies  to  ctacomater  but  a  few  warlike 
tribes  of  Indians,  '^riic  troops  amount  to  about  30,000,  of 
which  two  thirds  are  militia. 

Having  occupied  so  large  a  space  in  detailiiag  the  principal 
results  of  this  instructive  publication,  our  concluding  remarks 
must  he  hria  f.  That  a  great  and  .  importaut  melioiatioii  has 
taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  Spanish  eoloni(*s,  within 
the  I  isi  half  ccmiury,  mn>t  he  evident  to  the  most  superficial 
observer.  From  ilie  data  witich  this  author  has  laid  before  us, 
it  is  quite  clear,  ih  it  the  produce  both  of  agriculture  and  of 
the  mines,  has  cxperieiu ed  a  very  rapid  increase,  and  jhat 
many  of  the  grievous  prohibitions  and  exactions,  under  which 
the  colonists  had  so  long  suifered,  had  been  in  some  instances 
abollslied,  and  in  others  permitted  to  fall  into  disuse.  J^ut 
while  this  is  unden iahltj,  recent  events  have  but  too  plainly 
testified,  that  the  Spatiish  government  was  faf  from  having 
kept  pace  with  tlie  intelligence  and  spirit  of  the  people,  who 
were  still  loudly  complaining  of  the  continual  importation  of 
adventurers — of  a  commerce  suspiciously  guarded — and  of  a 
taxation  burdensome  in  amount,  and  odiously  exacted.  Inde- 
p<*ndently,  therefore,  of  the  disorganized  state  of  the  mo¬ 
ther  country,  it  is  highly  probable,  we  conceive,  that  the  co¬ 
lonists  woufd  not  luive  bi^cn  found  much  longer  the  submissive 
creatures  they  once  were.  As  for  the  treatment  they  have  ex- 
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pericnced  from  tlie  new  government  at  Cadiz,  notliinjr,  to  he 
sure,  was  ever  more  calculated  to  drive  a  people  into  confusion 
and  revolt.  Accordingly  it  is  to  hefear.ul,  dial  much  ot  what  M. 
Humboldt  has  represented  in  the  work  we  have  hem  examin¬ 
ing,  is  by  this  lime  matter  of  history  ;  and  tliat  New  Spun, 
in  particular,  instead  of  exiiibiting*  a  scene  of  prooressivc 
prosperity,  is  at  this  moment  tiie  theatre  of  aciviUontetuion,  to 
a  dreadful  degree  cruel  and  destructive. 

Art.  Vlll.  Self  Control  i  A  NovrI.  3  yoU.  am.  8vo.  Price  2ti,  Maonei* 
aaj  Milleri  Edinburgh.  Longman  and  Co.  1812. 

PRODUCTIONS  of  the  class  to  wliich  we  are  directed  by 
the  work  before  uh,  ln\ing  been  usiialV  considered  as  ai- 
fording  amusement  only,  and  that,  not  unfrcquentlvi  of  a  per¬ 
nicious  kind,  we  have  hitherto  passed  ibcm  over  in  silence; 
unwilling  to  introduce  them  to  notice,  even  hy  remarking 
upon  their  defects.  Hut  among  the  novel  writers  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  a  few  profess,  wiili  more  than  usual  explicitness,  that 
instruction  is  the  primary,  and  amusement  the  subordinate  ob¬ 
ject  of  their  labours:  they  assume  the  character  of  the  direct 
moralist,  and  recognize  the  distinguishing  truths,  even  of  re¬ 
vealed  religion  :  so  that  whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain 
of  the  expediency  of  the  means  adopted,  we  feel  no  longer 
justified  in  refusing  their  challenge.  'I'he  engine  employed  ig 
confessedly  powerful,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine 
whether  the  employment  of  it  is  beneticial  or  pernicious. 

It  is  more  than  presumption,  that  novels  would  not  have 
been  consigned  to  indiscrimiiiHtc  reprobation  l)y  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  wise  and  good,  if  their  geiu*ral  tendency  bad  been 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  virtue  ;  if  tl  igraiit  iiisiances  bud 
not  occurred  of  their  perversion  to  the  worst  purposes;  and  if 
indeed  there  hjid  not  been  a  prevalence  of  the  bad,  frecpiently 
in  their  design,  and  more  frequently  in  their  elfcct.  Few,  we 
believe,  among  their  advocates  arc  prepared  to  deny  the  gene¬ 
ral  charge ;  but  as  such,  it  can  only  be  generally  just ;  and 
many  exceptions  to  it  have  arisen,  'riie  readier  has  not  n  fw  to 
grovel  in  mire,  allured  to  the  revolting  labour  by  a  grain  of 
tarnished  gold.  He  may  indulge  a  taste  for  fiction,  without 
intrusting  himself  to  the  intermitting  morality  of  Dr.  Moore, 
the  tw'ilight  terror^  of  Mrs,  Radclitte,  or  the  sentimental  inlec¬ 
tions  of  a  Smith  or  an  Opie;  without  shuddering  upon  the 
brink  of  the  world’s  worst  dangers  with  a  Huriiey  ;  or  even  suo- 
mittiiig  to  the  simple,  natural,  penetrating  pailios  of  an  Ineii- 
baltl.  He  need  not  degrade,  and  may  do  more  nun  aniuic 
himself,  iiiuler  the.  conduct  ol  some,  who  must  rauk  among  iiie 
noveiisu  of  the  present  day. 
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It  is,  w(*  confess,  bnt  an  equivocal  compliment  to  remark, 
that  this  clep  irtinent  of  our  libraries  is  priiicipally  indel>teil  to 
the  female  pen.  Leisure,  and  reelin*^,  and  a  morbid  taste  for 
the  sentimental,  have  sedticed  many  fair  writers  into  the.  fields 
of  rouunce,  who  were  totally  tmacquaiiued  witli  the  imture  of 
the  soil,  and  ignorant  or  careless  of  its  most  valuable  prodiie- 
tions.  Of  thes  •,  many  have  perished  miserably  in  the  nmrasses 
with  which  the  comitry  abomiciv  ;  ntul  others,  have  returned  with 
a  collection  of  onlv  the  weeds  or  poisnos  by  which  its  wilds  are 
overgrown.  lint  if  it  would  be  cijualiy  ungenerous,  and  im- 
pnu  tieab.e,  to  rescue  such  names  from  oblivion,  there  are  some 
whose  beiKVoleni  nnuives,  extensive  ob  crvaiion,  and  judicious 
and  accurate  representations,  intiile  them  to  the  r<*gard  of  all 
for  w ho>e  benefit  they  have  lahonred.  'Fo  many  of  their  po- 
pnlar  rivals  we  are  iiulehted  for  a  short,  and  perhaps  in  some 
instances,  an  innocent  pleasure  ;  thongli  few  among  them,  w^e 
fear,  are  so  well  acquainted  w  ith  the  qualities  of  the  sweets 
they  cotnhim*,  or  so  conscientiously  careful  in  the  selection,  as 
never  to  administer  a  secret  poison.  But,  as  the  aim  of  the  for- 
nuT  lias  heim  much  higher,  the  gratitude  with  which  we  regard 
them  should  be  more  respectful,  and  tfie  rank  assigned  to  their 
prodnciions,  more  elevated.  They  are  admitted  and  admired 
where  the  moral  lecture  would  be  excluded;  and  if  all  that 
benefit  does  tiot  result  from  them  wliicb  the  benevolent  writer 
might  hope  to  effect,  or  the  theoretic  reformer  anticipate,  yet 
their  imiform  tendency  is  to  instruct,  to  direct,  to  persuade  ; — 
to  captivate  the  affections  by  moral  beauty,  and  to  d<‘stroy  the 
bias  of  evil  habits,  by  gentle,  but  eonlinued  eff(»rts,  in  a  con¬ 
trary  direction.  'I'lie  conscience  is  not  indeed  so  keenly  sus¬ 
ceptible,  the  passions  so  resigned  and  pliant,  nor  the  depraved 
tendencies  so  4*asily  counteracted,  as  to  allow-  the  expectation, 
that  the  most  beautiful  or  fearful  representations  should  pro¬ 
duce  ati  eflect  proportioneti  to  their  gracefulness,  correctness, 
or  force*  But  where  much  is  to  he  done,  a  variety  of  means, 
some  more,  and  some  less  efficient,  may  be  employed ;  and 
those  which  are  justly  considered  as  secondary,  may  yet  con¬ 
tribute  their  quota  of  assistance,  and  by  co-operating  w  ith  more 
powerful  engines,  concur  in  proiliicing  the  ultimate  efi'ect. 
We  do  not  say,  that  the  perusal  of  Miss  Kdgeworth’s“  Tomor¬ 
row,”  is  alone  sufficient  to  reform  a  procrastinating  spirit ;  but 
we  believe  that  few  can  fiave  read  it  without  applying  some¬ 
what  more  promptly  to  immediate  duty.  I'hc  impression  may 
be  soon  effaced,  i)ut  it  is  beneficial  us  long  as  it  coniinues  ;  and 
probably,  some  trace.s  will  remain,  and  become  occasionally  vi¬ 
sible,  when  the  interest  of  the  story,  and  the  vividness  of  its 
mural  effect,  have  been  long  obliterated.  By  such  judicious 
exhibitions  the  mind  is  insensibly  conducted  to  conclusions,  or 
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won  to  the  formation  of  habits,  which  it  mi^ht  liave  n'fiised 
upon  a  more  direct  appeal.  Iis  opposii'on  is  iio»  awakened  hy 
a  coven  attack :  and  if  this  su^i^ests  a  formi  laole  arjjiiinent 
against  novels  of  snspecte  1  cliancter,  it  aifords  one,  e«pially 
snhstaniial,  iti  support  of  the  class  wc  arc  now  considering. 
We  cannot  therefore  entirely  concur  with  those,  who  r  Ject 
every  species  of  instruction  of  which  (iction  isihe  veliicle. 

Hilt  allowing  all  the  merit  to  such  writers  as  B  iniey,  lla  L 
cliffe,  Smith,  and  Inchbild,  which  their  warmest  ailniirers  could 
attribute  to  them,  we  donht  whether  ihei»*  productions  have 
not  upon  the  whoh^heeii  less  heneticial  than  injurious ;  h  vc 
not  contributed  to  f.  ed  an  unlieahhv  appetite,  and  thereby 
to  enervate  the  moral  system.  We  concede,  that  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  all  may  have  been  so  far  good,  as  that  tliey  have  not 
willully  odendefi  :  that  in  proportion  as  their  own  minds 
were  possesseil  of  correct  principles  and  just  views,  they  have 
emleavoured  to  ailvance  ihe  cause  of  virtue  :  that  th  ^y  have  pre¬ 
sented  the  most  interesting,  because  the  most  accur.iie,  delinea¬ 
tions  of  characti'r  ;  have  warned  us  of  innumerable  ilangers, 
and  instructed  us  to  penetrate  many  specious  disguises.  Hut 
we  ar**  almost  tempted  to  vary  a  trite  (jiiotation,  and  to  remark, 
that,  “  where  ignorance  is  innocence  ’us  folly  to  hi‘  wise.” 

From  the  more  romantic  of  these  writers,  such  for  inst.iiice  as 
Mrs.  Radcliffe,  we  fear  coiuparaiivelv  little.  Their  produciions 
occupy  aspliere  so  remote  fr»»m  that  of  our  general  sympathies, 
that  their  influence  upon  the  heart  is  neither  so  useful,  where 
its  tendency  is  good,  nor  so  pernicious,  where  it  is  evil,  as  that 
of  many  works  of  inferior  iiiv*rit  and  iniercst.  Their  address 
is  chiefly  to  the  imagination,  which  they  strongly  excite,  fill, 
and  captivate ;  which  they  may,  for  u  time,  either  elevate  or 
disorder;  but  the  wildest  excesses  of  which  are  less  to  he 
dreaded,  than  the  contamination  of  a  single  thought,  the  pi*rver- 
sioii  of  a  single  principle,  or  the  introdiiciitui  of  a  bream  of 
contagion  among  the  affections  and  feelings.  Tlie  iiiiagina- 
lion  gradually  regains  its  sobriety  when  the  exciting  cause  is 
removed,  without  being  materially  injured  ny  its  iru'gnlariiies, 
(provided  their  occurrence  is  too  rare  to  form  a  habit;) 
but  the  heart  h  is  no  such  plea  for  occasional  iiiihilg'uice.  Its 
stains  are  perm ifient.  They  may  indeed  be  so  fur  counter¬ 
acted  as  to  corrode  no  deeper,  and  many  a  repefilant  tear  may 
have  flowed  over  them  ;  hut  till  memory  itself  is  exiinguished, 
t!ie  trace  is  never  entirely  obliterated.  What  it  has  learned,  it 
has  learned; — what  it  has  felt,  it  has  felt; — what  it  has  in¬ 
dulged,  it  has  indulged  and  by  exactly  so  iiiiich,  it  has  been 
irreparably  injured. 

We  look,  therefore,  with  more  jealousy  upon  what  may  be 
accounted  the  more  sober  tale.  It  is  easier  to  identify  our  ino- 
dern  selves  with  drawing-room  and  dressing-room  personages. 
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than  with  knight  or  lady  of  heroic  limes,  or  witii  the  shadowy 
p4*o|)le  ot  t  nchantnmni  and  iwiliglii  ;  and  this  identifying  pro¬ 
pensity  is  pt  rhaps  the  most  dangerous  which  works  of  fiction  ex¬ 
cite — as  it  is  a  pioneer  for  their  wlnde  train  of  i  vils.  Once  intro¬ 
duced  by  it  among;  the  actors,  and  we  arc  exposed  to  their  insinu- 
ating  inllncnce  ;  are  imperceptibly  seduced  to  their  principles, 
or  depraved  by  tlicir  crimes.  An  imposing  iransf»*r  is  made  of 
situations  atid  icelings  to  ourselves,  of  virtues  and  graces  to 
cTthers ;  and  feeling  liras  familiarly,  we  feel  deeply  and  dan¬ 
gerously.  V  rom  a  coiiiinuanco  cd  snc.li  rea(iing  we  encoun¬ 
ter  the  diiiics  and  trials  of  common  life,  witb>  an  eye  placed 
just  so  far  above  tbem  as  to  prexent  our  mceiiikg  them  grace¬ 
fully  :  our  attention  is  d'vided,  and  we  step  axxksvardly  among 
tlie  little  daily  difiiculties,  which  were  designed,  nut  to  impede 
our  progress,  but  to  awaken  our  vigihmee,  and  to  exercise  a 
patient,  persevering  good  bmi’om .  It  is  necessary  fairly  to 
descend  from  the  heights  of  Udolpho  before  xve  attempt  to 
walk  in  ihi.>  neiber  world  ;  but  soi  fonts  and  senlimctUs  a  little 
less  improbable,  ami  approaching  somewliat  nearer  to  those  we 
may  feel  or  fancy  ourscilves,  f  reipieiuly  aitciul  ns  into  the  so¬ 
ber  scenes  <»f  life,  and  become  visible  in  the  forms  i  f  alfeetaiion 
and  absurdity,.  The  young  lady  who  has  not  quite  determined 
whellier  to  he  herself,  or  her  favourite  heroine,  today,  inevita¬ 
bly  apjicais  not  quite  herself, — though  few,  it  is  probable,  mis¬ 
take  her  for  a  heroine. 

Among  the  writers  who  have  entered  on  tliis  mode  of  in- 
struelioti  with,  ajiparently,  tlie  best  intentions,  and  the  great, 
cst  caution,  Miss  Kdgcwoiih,  Mrs.  More,  and  Miss  Hamilton, 
are  jusiiy  disiiuguishcd.  '^I'heir  characteristic  features  have 
little  or  no  similui ity ;  but  they  may  be  classed  together,  as 
haxing  employcil  iiction  in  complete  subservience  to  moral  de¬ 
sign.  i  bey  amuse,  only  to  instruct  with  more  facility  ;  and  as 
oath  excil.H  in  a  dilferent  way,  any  defect  observable  in  one, 
is  compensated  to  the  leader  by  the  peculiar  talent  of 
another. 

Possessed  of  that  native  tact  which  rather  feels  than  studies 
its  xvay  into  character, — w  liicb  decides  with  the  instantaneous 
and  infallible  precision  of  a  chemical  test,  rather  than  by  the 
slow  processes  of  reason, — Miss  Kdgewoitli  has  employed  tlie 
rare  advantage,  the  intuition  of  genius,  in  amassing  stores  of 
genuiue  materials,  from  wbicii  to  select  and  combine  at  plea¬ 
sure.  In  painting,  the  same  species  of  qnalificaiiun  would  be 
termed  a  good  o\e,  ami  in  mu>ic,agood  ear.  It  rather  antici- 
patis  rule  than  supersedes  it,  possessing,  in  itself,  the  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  system  has  been  gradually  creeted.  It  accu¬ 
rately  traces  the  distinction  between  the  grand  and  the  extra¬ 
vagant  in  imagination; — the  easy  and  the  broad  in  wit ; — tb« 
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touch  vfhich  elpctrifie»,  n»i;1  thnt  which  n:iio‘4  0r  hciuin>i)»»  in  \\a* 
ihos, — hetW  'Cn  the  simple  etVuNion  of  pa«<si»»n,  ih  ‘  lab<»onMl 
effort  to  repn'scnt  it.  It  detf^cts  the  mnKllf  line  of  Mature 
ashy  a  inu/ic  wjifid,  where  lo>9  {^ifn'tl  ohsM  ver^  toil  in  v*iiiio 
discover  it  ;  and  m  irks  the  vital  di>tincti  >o  hetwern  a  char  ut¬ 
ter  and  a  p  ittcrn.  \Vc  fin  I,  ofcoorsc,  that  tin'  representations  of 
Miss  Edjrfvvorlh  possess  the  precision  n  ul  fiirce  i»f  truth,  and 
“  come  home  to  every  m  in’s  bosom  — dilionuli  ther  •  is  ocoa- 
sion.illy,  evcMi  in  h  n*,  an  appearance  of  eff  ri,  which  indicates 
the  tetnporary  torpor  prodncv’d  bv  wearitiess  or  disgust;  when 
she  appears  to  uriie  alone, — \vi  hoot  her  geni  is  :  aiul  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  as  obvious,  thong*i  perhaps  as  indcscribaiile,  as  that 
we  observe  in  a  laiivlscaiie,  wficn  its  suti.slii.ie  is  obscnrcil  by 
a  passing  cloud.  * 

If  in  any  writer  tlic  intuition  of  which  we  have,  been  speak¬ 
ing  appear  to  hi  more  delicate,  or  snhjt  ct  to  Ionh  iVepuent  sns* 
pcn>ion,  than  iti  Kdgcwo:tIi,  wrt  should  assign  the  pre¬ 

eminence  to  Mrs  Inclihald  :  and  if  ihere  he  any,  in  whom  the 
respect  due  to  suhsianiiu!  excellence  inclines  ns  to  regret  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  this  native  facnlty,  w'e  should  reluctantly  ^pecify 
Mrs.  MoTv*.  Mrs.  Inchhald’s  concC|»ti()ns  of  character  are  as 
correct  and  imlividnal  as  tliosc  of  Miss  Kdgewtirtli  *,  her  dia¬ 
logue  is  equally  p  linted  ;  perhaps  in  both  instanec.s  the  easy  air 
of  nature  is  more  nicely  preserved.  In  pathos  she  has  greatly 
the  advantage.  What,  in  Mrs.  Inclihald  accompanies  and 
completes  an  impressive,  pervatliiig  interest,  in  Miss  Kdge- 
wortii,  is  seldom  more  than  a  casual  touch,  which,  altliongh 
lively  and  penetrating,  occurs  loo  nnfivtpicntly  to  form  a 
characteristic  feature  of  her  productions,  'reiulcrness  ir  not 
the  distinguishing  quality  of  her  mind,  (so  far  at  leait  as 
her  works  present  us  with  a  raiiliful  transcript ;)  hut  if  destitute 
of  some  of  its  graces,  she  is  equally  free  from  its  sickly  excesses. 
Her  writings  require  neither  moonlight  nor  iwjliglit  to  favour 
their  effect,  hut  may  be  read  by  that  common  luminary  the 
sun,  or  even  through  llie  yellow  dusk  of  a  city  fog,  while  hun¬ 
dreds  of  carriages,  and  thonliaiKU  of  real  men  and  women,  are 
contributing  to  the  unsentimental  din  of  husinesH.  Nor  is  it  a 
small  praise  to  remark,  that  to  sucli  men  atid  women  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Miss  Edgeworth  are  calculated  to  be  eminently  useful. 
Her  plot,  though  sometimes  intricate,  is  evidently  not  her  ob¬ 
ject,  except  as  it  illustrates  the  immediate  moral  of  the  story, 
which  it  is  usually  made  to  do  with  much  ingennitv;  and  in  a 
wide  range  of  incident,  and  situation.s  which  display  equally 
the  extensiveness  'of  her  knowledge,  and  the  originality  aiKl 
facility  with  which  it  is  employed,  she  rarely  steps  beyond 
the  occasions  of  common  life.  We  may  never  have  been 
oiaced  ill  similar  scenes  ;  but  we  arc  called  every  day  to  similar 
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exercises.  Too  wise,  and  too  healthy  for  sentiment,  the  inter 
est  she  excites,  however  powerful,  is  not  intoxienting,  and  in¬ 
duces  no  disgust  to  the  hninhiest  duties.  Its  lendeiicv  is  to  sti- 
ciuilatr  to  exertion,  not  to  soothe  into  languor  :  and  her  novels, 
if  such  they  shotild  be  called,  are  in  this  respect  less  dan¬ 
gerous,  even  to  very  young  readers,  than  almost  any  we  could 
name. 

lint  where  Christian  principle  is  not  the  source  of  moral  wis- 
do  I  (and  on  this  “  original  sin”  of  Miss  Edgeworth’s  produc¬ 
tions  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  enlarge*)  we  shall  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  indications  of  a  spring  less  pure;  an<l  among 
others  which  heiray  themselves  to  a  serious  eye,  the  relnhutive 
justice  displayed  hv  Miss  Edgeworth  is  usually  so  ample  and 
severe,  that  it  is  difliculi  not  to  mistake  it  for  revenge.  She  ex¬ 
poses,  inorlifies,  confounds,  in  a  spirit  of  vindictive  triumph  ; 
and  thi*^,  evt*n  in  works  ilesigned  for  children;  the  story  of 
Simple  Susan,  for  itistance,  is  poisoned  by  it.  It  is  certain 
liiat  exemplary  punishment  maybe  indicted  in  a  gentle  spirit, — 
with  more  generosity,  ami  less  spleen,  than  Miss  Edgeworth 
iisualiv  hetiavs.  If  otherwise,  we  should  deem  such  exhibi¬ 
tions  inHdmis>ii>le,  as  injurious  to  the  spectator,  and  calculated 
to  foster  dispositions  which  it  is  die  nlhce  of  (  liristian  benevo¬ 
lence  to  eradicate.  They  insensibly  connect  a  feeling  of  plea¬ 
sure  with  scenes  of  retaliation  and  revenge;  and  steel  tlie  heart 
agamst  the  sullerings  of  others.  If  children  are  ever  exposed 
to*  the  sight  of  misery,  a  desire  of  alleviation,  or  emotions 
of  pity,  should  he  tenderly  awakened,  or  an  insensibility,  of 
which  active  cruelty  is  an  easy  result,  will  become  habitual. 
W'henevcr  a  chilil  witnesses  pain  without  sympathetically  feel¬ 
ing  it,  we  should  start  at  the  indication  of  an  infant  Xero  It 
is  unfortunate  that  even  Miss  Edgeworth  should  thus  prac¬ 
tically  forget  the  influence  of  **  association”  upon  the  mental 
habits. 

Hiiving  alluded  to  Mrs.  More,  it  may  bo  necessary  in  some 
ih'giee  to  explain  and  substantiate  our  implied  eliarge,  though 
with  the  deferenee  due  to  so  active  and  venerable  a  bcnefac- 
toi  to  society.  Fn)m  a  defect  of  that  intnitioii  presumed  to  be 
th«‘  prime  (piahtication  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  that  which  gives 
lier  the  facile  command  of  every  other  personal  talent,  as  well 
as  of  the  treaMires  which  human  nature  opens  to  her,  the  repre- 
keii'ations  of  Mis.  .More  necessarily  appear  the  result,  rather 
of  pr<’gressive  c  lfort,  than  of  correct  spontaneous  perception  ; 
and  instead  of  the  playful  regularity  of  nature,  betray  the  stiff 
propriety  of  rule.  They  .nrc  compi'sed  stroke  by  stroke,  not 
with  the  freedom  of  touch  which  indicates  the  ease  and  com- 
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mATid  of  a  master^ — or  they  present  a  kind  of  mosaic  work  of  vir¬ 
tues,  in  which  altlioujjrh  every  part  is  entire  and  rej^ular,  the 
i^racefid  undulations  of  outline,  the  blendini;  lints  of  hurinonv, 
and  the  vitality  of  expression  are  wanting.  They  are  more 
perloct  than  lovely.  Instead  of  loving,  we  are  only  surprize  i  wc 
do  not  love  ;  and  suspect  ourselves  of  some  defi*'iency  either 
in  taste  or  feeling,  for  remaining  insensible  to  suc  h  beautiful 
pictures  ; — forgetting,  for  a  time,  that  pictures  have  no  demand 
but  upon  admiration,  love  being  reserved  for  the  animated 
original. 

A  defect  iiketliis,  which  might  discourage  a  writer,  and  still 
more  a  reader,  whose  only  aim  was  amiisemcuu,  can  detiuct  but 
little  from  the  value  of  such  a  work  us  the  Cadebs  of  Mrs.  More. 
Those  who  regard  it  as  a  novel  must  consent  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed  ;  but  the  class  of  readers  by  wliic.h  she  is  justly  vene¬ 
rated,  will  forgive  a  slight  want  of  taste  in  the  mode  in  which 
the  result  of  so  much  strong  sense,  close  ohservaiion,  and 
('hristian  knowledge,  is  conveyed.  Such  readers  pass  from 
the  contemplation  of  Lucilla  as  a  character  t(»  that  of  the  vir¬ 
tues  which  form  its  ingredients  ;  from  the  set  spi  eches  of  Mr, 
Stanley  to  t};e  Christian  wisdom  hy  which  they  are  dictated  : 
and  consent  to  receive  a  Ujssou,  uj)ou  the  hrilliaiu  no¬ 
things  of  fasdiionahle  education,  even  from  the  artificial  con¬ 
struction  of  Miss  Rattle.  'Idic  characters,  asconceived,  ari'udini- 
rahle,  atul  would  have  appeared  s(»,  if  more  expertly  exhihited. 
'ri. ere  are  many  Lueillus,  and  many  Mr.  Stanleys,  in  tlic  world, 
who,  without  dis[)lay,  inspire  to  the  full,  that  animated  interest, 
devoted  alFection,  and  improving  reverence,  whic  i  are  some¬ 
times  but  feebly  excited  liy  these  laboured  representations; 
representations,  which  remind  us  of  such  feelings,  without  coni- 
pelliiig  us  to  apply  them.  Mrs.  More  has  listened  to  every 
thing  that  passed  around  her  in  the  world  ;  ami,  like  an  intelli¬ 
gent  foreigner,  she  preserves  the.  sense,  without  being  able  to 
retain  the  idioms. 

An  inaccuracy  thus  unimportant,  is  amply  compensated  hy 
the  perspicuity  atid  force  of  the  mural  lessoii.  Her  concep* 
tiou  of  the  Christian  character,  is  comprehensive,  correct,  and 
consistent.  More  brielly,  yet  more  fully,  we  should  say,  it 
is  scriptural — equally  remote  from  bigotry,  and  the  candour 
of  indifference;  from  fanaticism,  and  the  specious  ratioiiality  of 
a  carnal  heart  secretly  at  enmity  with  God  ;  from  an  unautho¬ 
rized  licence  in  applying  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  fastidious  rehnemeut  which  denies,  or  effectually  veils 
them.  To  motive  and  action  she  pays  an  equal  regard: 
not  indifferent  to  the  uaturc  of  the  fountain,  because  tbe  stream.^ 
preserve  a  graceful  course ;  nor  so  anxious  to  purify  ibc 
spring,  us  to  overlook  the  swamps  in  which  iu  waters  may 
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eventually  stajjnate.  Religion,  in  her  representation,  is  a  per. 
feci  figure,  vulli  liead,  and  heart,  and  hands,  and  fret;  it  can 
reason,  and  love,  and  v\ork,  and  press  forward  :  nor  does  it  re¬ 
fuse  any  modest  enihellishment,  which,  without  infringing  upon 
the  liolv  simplicity  of  its  character,  may  tend  to  weaken  the 
pre’nidices,  and  conciliate  the  regard,  of  “  those  that  are  with¬ 
out  Her  Christian  does  not  binu  his  profession  about  him,  nor 
pji'h  on  a  saiu  timonious  tiptoe  throngli  the  w’orld.  His  bene- 
voUmu  e  is  not  ashamed  to  de>ceiul  inlo  politeness,  for  he  re- 
vein.s  ihe  iniunenoii  to  !)e  conrti  ous,  as  tlowine"  from  the  same 
ant  horny  w  hich  cnioins  atu  ntion  to  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law.  Ill  coinhaiing  error,  lie  does  not  betray  the  spirit  of  an 
iiiforii.er,  eager  to  e\pos(*,  but  that  ol  a  fatiicr,  solicitous  only 
to  persuade  reform  ;  apparently  sensihie  that  the  hailed 
con>ci»  nee  is  jnovoked  to  it  sistance,  am!  that  hunted  errors  may 
reinvit,  hni  do  not  vicld;  while  the  yoice  of  benevolent  ex- 
po-tiJat’on,  and  the  evid'  in  emleavonr  to  convince,  rather  than 
i*) ‘'t.nvn  t,  make  tln  ir  wav  to  the  mind  through  the  afteclions, 
w’leir  the  ramparts  of  pi  iiio  are  les;  massive,  ami  the  host  of 
feelings  and  piejudices  by  v. hicli  they  are  garrisoned,  is  less 
fr4M|m  I'.tly  ujjoti  gnard. 

ll  Mrs.  More  is  thus  correct  and  consistent  in  her  views  of 
SCI  i]  lore  irmli,  and*  in  her  portrait  of  the  Cliiistian  cliaracter, 
she  is  iK't  ii  ss  acute  in  d«  leeiing  the  various  errors  by  which 
tht  y  are  clv  lonned,  in  the  creeils,  or  the  conduct  of  Christian 
profe-.sors.  Her  eagle  eye  does  not  only  gaze  upon  the  sun, 
not  jN  practised  to  discern  every  form  of  creeping  things.  She 
has  studied  the  world  in  the  light  of  revelation,  which  renders 
tlie  most  laboured  disguises  transparent,  [lermcating  to  the 
centre,  instead  of  lieing  reHected,  like  the  ra}s  of  human 
wisdom,  Iroin  the  surface.  'Fhe  knowlciige  thus  acquireil 
ill  a  long  life  of  attentive  ohservatiou  upon  human  na¬ 
ture,  in  a  familiar  accpiaintaiice  with  the  springs  of  action,  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  simlv  of  her  own  heart,  and  vvitli  the  varieties  of 
it,  as  displ.'yed  in  the  conduct  of  others,  forms  the  distinguish  • 
ini»  char  icteristic  of  Mrs.  More,  and  ascertains  the  direction  in 
whicii  her  pov  eis  may  be  lno^t  snccessfnily  exercised.  Ittjna- 
lihcslu  r  !o  niiiiiask  the  hypocrite  to  the  world.  But  this  isoom- 
parati'clv  an  easy  ami  a  trilling  service.  She  exposes  the 
iieart  to  its  ow  n  .Nti  niiny,  and  those  who  liave  been  wearied  by 
its  artilices  nm>l  rcparii  her  w  ith  veneration  ami  gratitude. 

We  are  inclined  to  hazard  one  additional  remaik,  which  wc 
suspect  many  readers  will  he  prepared  to  anticipate.  Mrs. 
More  r\  iilemly  labours  to  endow*  her  Christian  character  with 
liberality  of  temper  ;  and  seldom,  if  ever,  lutrays  in  any  posi¬ 
tive  instance,  that  a  firm  leteiilion  and  animated  defence  of 
(pinion,  border  upon  bigotry.  And  yet  we  usually  rise  from 
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peiusin"  licr  work?,  with  an  impression  that  this  is  tijc  shadowing 
tint  of  her  own  mind,  however  chastened  by  principle,  or  me¬ 
liorated  by  a  superinduced  benevolence.  It  we  retrace  our 
steps  with  a  view  to  discover  the  ground  of  s’uch  a  suspicion, 
we  distinguish  but  here  and  there  a  spot  u|)on  which  it  could 
rest,  and  begin  to  retract  it  as  an  uncharitable  judgement : 
her  avowed  principles  are  so  just,  and  such  a  due  proportion  of 
candour  is  combined  with  the  (irmness  of  her  leading  charac*^ 
ter,  tliat  we  feel  at  a  loss  to  substantiate  the  charge  ;  and  yet, 
in  spite  of  ourselves,  the  impression  survives.  A  shade  of  au<« 
sterity,  scarcely  discernible  hue  in  its  etFect  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  overcasts  her  benevoience.  The  arm  of  Christian  cha¬ 
rity  with  which  she  intends  to  embrace  parties  of  every  Chris¬ 
tian  name,  appears  cunstitionally  disposi*d  to  oontracU  A 
deference,  rather  of  servility  than  of  liberal  conviction,  to  es¬ 
tablished  authorities  of  every  kind,  seems  to  cramp  the  free¬ 
dom  of  her  own  decisions,  and  to  oppose,  to  such  as  diverge  in 
ever  so  small  an  angle  from  prescribed  opinions,  a  feeling  ra¬ 
ther  harsh  than  conciliating.  What  has  already  been  said  of  tire 
excellences  of  Mrs.  More  as  a  writer,  will  prevent  this  closing 
remark  from  being  misconstrued  or  exaggerated. 

The  writings  of  Miss  Hamilton,  altiioiigh  ilisplaying  less 
distinction  of  feature,  are  we  believe  equally  useful,  aruf,i/cr- 
haps  more  prepossessing  than  those  of  IVlrs.  More  or  Miss  KugC- 
worth.  Her  inequalities  do  not  appear  to  result  from  llie  slum¬ 
ber  of  intuitive  judgment,  so  much  as  from  its  occasional  imoer* 
fection.  She  lias  less  genius,  and  more  principle  than  Miss 
Edgeworth ;  less  intensity  of  observation,  and  more  gentle¬ 
ness  in  exerting  it,  than  Mrs.  More  *,  less  originality,  and  more 
engaging  benevolence,  (we  mean  as  displayed  in  her  writings,) 
tlian  either.  Her  remarks,  which  arc  tlrosc  of  a  sensible  and 
accurate  observer,  are  intended  to  discover  and  alleviate  Jis-' 
case,  rather  than  to  expose  deformity ;  but  if  allowed  to  be  a 
skilful  surgeon,  she  is. still  belter  cliiiractcrized  as  a  tender 
nurse.  We  could  fanev,  that  in  comcwplating  the  disorder* 
of  human  nature.  Miss  Ldgeworth  might  be  disposed  to  laugh, 
Mrs,  More  to  frown,  and  Miss  Hamiliouto  weep;  but  we  would 
not  indulge  such  a  fancy ;  and  idn^ld  consider  that  penetra¬ 
tion  or  critical  acumen  as  very  ill  exercised,  which  tended  in 
.«iy  degree  to  diminrsh  tbetf  rrtfltiervce*  trpon  the  pwb+tc  mlfkli 
We  could  amuse  ourselves  by  cdmpo^irrg  sr  chtrraeter  wfricli 
should  unite  to  the  genius,  acuic  perCOptron,  close  dfelm nation, 
and  Franklinian  strength  of  Mistf  EJg,ci^rih,  tlie  just  views  of 
religious  truth,  the  extensive  knowJeJj^,  aitrf  remote  detec¬ 
tion  of  religious  errors,  which  distinguisii*  Mrs#  More,  soft** 
cued  by  the  benevolence  of  heart  and  intention  displ^e^i  by 
MUs  Hamilton ;  but  if  no  individisei  bo'  tiies  fe/v oored,  too 
Vel.  VIH.  ‘i  K 
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lie  may  improve  its  own  atlvanta;4;c,  and  combine  the  cbaractc- 
ristie  rxcellefices  of  eacli  for  its  own  unc.  Wc  are  not  ob¬ 
liged  lostiuly  diyinity  under  Miss  Kdgewortb,  nor  the  ease  of 
natural  character  from  Mrs.  More;  unless  iiideed  ue  refer  lo 
sketches  contained  in  a  valuable  collection  of  tracts  for  the 
poor,  possessing  such  truth  and  nature  as  do  not  appear  in  ri  - 
presentations  which  she  has  finished  with  more  labour;  a  diiVe- 
rcnce  for  which  wc  can  account,  only  by  rertt‘C»ing,  that  an  an¬ 
gle  is  more  easily  copied  than  the  line  of  heantv.  Hnt  from 
tne  writings  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  we  mav  colb^ct  a  variety  of 
practical  lessons,  forming  a  miscellaneous  d  rectory  for  the  occa¬ 
sions  of  every  day;  from  those  of  Mrs.  More,  a  compeiuliniii 
of  religious  truth,  clearly  deduced,  forcibly  enjoined,  and 
strikingly  illustrated;  and  from  those  of  Miss  Hamilton,  a  sys¬ 
tem  ot  benevolent  ethics,  founded  upon  correct,  because 
Christian  principles,  and  a  gentle  corrective  of  the  heart  and 
manners.  We  should  conceive,  that  even  to  noiels  of  such  a 
character  the  most  scrnpulous  would  scarcely  object,  d'bc 
streams  which  they  dfiFuse  arc  salubrious,  not  contaminating  ; 
and  wherever  ihe  same  intention  is  pursued  wih  as  much  cau¬ 
tion,  and  illustrated  with  erjual  judgment,  we  must  consider  the 
writer  as  a  benefactor  to  society  ;  and,  shall  feci  it  incumbent 
upon  us  to  contribute  rur  share  of  assistance,  towards  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  such  useful  labours. 

A  degree  of  immediate  popularity,  acquired  by  the  anony¬ 
mous  work  at  present  befoi>'  us,  its  avowed  moral  aim,  aud 
religious  principles,  induce  us  to  select  it  for  a  few  observations  ; 
as  productions  of  such  a  character  fall  properly  within  our 
plan,  by  whatever  name  they  arc  recommended  to  public  fa¬ 
vour:  but  having  already  noticed,  so  nuicb  at  large,  a  few  dis¬ 
tinguished  writers  ill  the  same  class,  our  farther  remarks  must 
be  somewhat  brief. 

Self  Control  cannot  boast  of  leading  tlie  way,  either  in  point 
of  time,  or  of  merit,  and  can  only  deserve  a  suliordinate  notice  ; 
but  it  is  evidently  written  with  good  intentions,  and  maintains 
a  constant  reference  to  correct,  devotional  principles.  That’ 
these  are  superior  to  those  we  meet  with  in  the  generality  of 
novels,  the  following  extract  affords  an  agreeable  evidence. 

‘  Every  Saturday  did  Montague  bend  his  joyful  course  homeward,  re¬ 
gardless  of  summer’s  heat  or  winter’s  storms.  Every  Sunday  did  his  mo¬ 
ther  spend  in  mixing  lessons  of  piety  with  the  endearments  of  love  ;  in 
ttriving  to  connect  the  idea  of  a  supenntending  God  with  all  that  is  beau¬ 
tiful— all  that  is  majestic— in  nature.  As  her  children  grew  up,  she  un¬ 
folded  to  them  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  so  sublime,  so  conso¬ 
latory,  so  suitable  to  the  wants  of  man.  Aware  how  much  occasion  fa¬ 
vours  the  strength  of  impressions,  she  chose  the  hour  of  strong  remorse  on 
account  of  a  youthful  fault,  while  the  culprit  yet  trembled  before  theofR^oded 
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Majesty  of  Hewn,  to  explain  toiler  son  the  impos^bil'ty  that  repentance 
should  of  it?»eir  cancel  errors  past,  or  that  the  j^re.lt  Li>t'|;r\'er  sliouIJ 
Accept  a  tfw  ineffectual  tears,  or  a  tardy  and  imjierfect  obedience,  at  a 
compensation  tor  the  breach  of  a  law  which  is  jK'rfrct.  When  the  taw 
that  the  intendej-,  impression  wa«  made,  she  8|H>ke  of  the  great  atone»r 
ruent  which  once  was  offered,  not  to  make  repentance  unnecestary,  but 
U>  make  it  effectu.*J  ;  and  from  that  time,  using  this  as  one  of  the  great 
Undruirks  of  faith,*,  she  contributed  to  render  it  in  the  mind  at  De 
Courcj*  a  practical  and  abiding  principle.  The  peculiar  precepts  of 
Christianity  she  taught  him  to  apply  to  his  actions,  by  applying  ihciu 
hersclf;  and  the  upraise  which  is  so  otlcn  lavished  upon  boldness,  dexte-* 
rlcyi'and  spirit',  she  conscientiously  reserved  for  acts*  of  candour,  humi* 
lity,  and  self 'denial.^  ‘  * 

‘I'lui  follouing  scene  may  not  bi*  improperly  subjoined  to 
such  an  adconnt  of  .the  cilncation  of  its  liero.  . 

•  I  j  • 

‘  Between  music,  work,  and  conversation,  the  evening  passed  cheer¬ 
fully  away  ;  nor  did  Laura  mark  its  iilght  till  the  great  house-clock  struck 
nine.  The  conversation  suddenly  paused  ;  ILiirict  laid  aside  her  work  ; 
Mrs  De  Court  y’s  countenance  assumed  a  pleasing  seriousness  ;  and  Mon¬ 
tague,  (juiiting  his  j)lace*  by  Laura’s' side,  seated  himself  in  a  piiriarchal- 
iooking  chair,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room.  Presently  John  entered, 
followed  by  all  the  domestics  Of  the  family.  He  placed ’before  his  master 
a  reading-desk,  and  a  lui^e  bible,  an'd  then  sat  down  at  a  distance  with 
hi.s  fellow  servants. 

*  With  a  manner  serious  and  earnest,  as  one  impressed  with  a  just  sense 
of  tbrir  irnjiortance,  Montague  read*  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures* 
He  closed  die  voUinae,  and  ail  present  sunk  upon  their  knees.  In  plain, 
but  solemn  language,  he  offered  a  petition  in  the  name  of  all,  thiit  aJi 
might  be  cndpWTd  with  the  graces  of  the  Christian  spirit.  In  the  name 
of  all,  he  confessed  that  they  were  unworthy  of  the  blessings  they  im¬ 
plored.  In  the  name  of  all,  he  gave  thanks  fur  the  means  of  improve¬ 
ment,  and  for  the  hopes  of  glory.  He  next  more  particularly  besought 
a  blessing  on'thc  circumstances  of  their  several  conditions.  Among  the 
joyous  hices  of  this*  happy  household,  Laura  had  observed  onc‘*alone 
Clouded  with  sorrow.  It  was  that  of  a  young  modest  looking  girl  In 
dee|)  mourning,  whose  audible  >sobs  attested  that  was  the  subject  of 
a*  prayer  which  commended’ an  orphan  to  the  Father  of  the  fjtbcriesaj 
The  worship  wa«  cloiv'd  ;  the  servants  withdrew.  A* silence  of  a  few 
moments  ensued,  and  I..aura  could  .not  help  gazing  with  deligfa,  not 
unminglcd  with  awe,  on  the  traces  of  serene  benevolence  and  nunlyL 
piety,  .which  lingered  on  the  countenance  of  De  Coiircy.’ 

Sitrh  extracts  ‘will  convey  a  favourable  idea  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  recognised  in  the  course  of  the  work.  It  is  not  our  inw’ 
tentlou  t<i  enter  upon  any  analysis  of  the^tory,  upon  Wht^h 
it  will  be  snfficitMit  to  offer  a  few  passing  remarks,  as  its  rtforal 
character  foVms  the  piincipal  inducemcirt  to  our  oxammation; 

In  Self'Coutrol  we  are  not  arrested  by  tliose  strokes  of 
nature  which  gleam  upon  us  at  every  turn,  in  Mfs.*InchbaW 
and  Mis’i  Edgeworth  ;  vet  are  S’ddom  offended ‘by  extra  vigatrt 
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or  affected  deviations  from  it.  If  the  language  of  passion 
docs  not  coiijure  up  the  scene  to  our  sensesi  it  does  not,  by 
a  laboured  exertion,  contradict  them.  Occasionally,  we  meet 
with  an  agreeable,  natural  pathos,  not  spoiled  by  excess  or 
sentiment,  atul  so  placed  as  to  awaken  domestic,  rather  than 
romantic  sensibilities.  In  general,  we  have  good  sense  for 
genius;  a  sufficient,  fora  riveting  interest;  sensible  obser¬ 
vation  upon  character,  for  acute,  original  delineation.  We 
:^mit  a  perfectly  good  intent,  in  lieu  of  unexceptionable 
execution  ;  and  even  in  parts  w'bich  are  obnoxious  to  severe 
censure,  we  arc  willing  to  perceive  a  difference  between  mis¬ 
taken  judgement,  and  treacherous  design.  We  could  venture 
farther,  it  necessary,  with  some  writers  than  others ;  and  al¬ 
though  we  should  prefer  being  entirely  excused,  feel  less  . 
endangered  where  tlie  reptile  lies  at  length  in  the  path,  than 
w'hen  he  is  concealed  bv  scattered  flowers. 

To  some  of  the  incidents  we  should  object  as  improbable, 
and  together  with  others,  considerably  clumsy.  The  successive 
schemes  adopted  by  Lady  Pelham  and  Hargrave  for  Laura^s 
entanglement,  are  too  awkward  to  comport  with  good  taste, 
and  indicate  cither  a  paucity  of  materials,  or  much  inexpert- 
tie&s  in  employing  them.  Lady  Pelham's  original  motive  ap¬ 
pears  too  weak  and  artificial  to  account  for  the  whole  of  her 
conduct,  hut  by  being  gradually  changed  from  vanity  to  self- 
will,  it  migiit  have  continued  sufficiently  potent,  and  natural 
for  such  a  churHctcf :  and  the  reiteration  of  her  ill  hiiinonr 
and  of  Ilgrgrave’s  importunities,  is  so  monotonous  and  fa- 
tiguing,  that  insensibly  we  forget  Laura’s  weariness  in  our 
own.  Self  Control  in  two,  instead  of  three  volumes,  would 
have  bceii  a  volume  more  interesting. 

If  disjK)sed  to  find  fault  with  the  heroine,  (which  upon  the 
wliole  we  are  not)  we  might  hint  that  her  simplicity  appears 
occasionally  too  juvenile,  and  her  iiiihluess  provokingly  pla« 
cid.  Particularly  when  she  soothes  Latiy  PeJ ham’s  resent¬ 
ment  by  the  introduction  of  a  becoming  cap,  we  think  it  an 
appeal  to  weakness  scarcely  allowable,  and  not  in  character. 

To  the  prime  rerjnisitc  of  evangelical  principles,  the  author 
of  Self  Control  adds  opinions  unfashionahly  just  upon  the 
dominion  which  they  arc  capable  of  maintaining  over  the 
affections ;  and  introduces,  with  considerable  judgment  and 
dexterity,  tiiat  sin  aga;n>t  the  costume  of  romance,  a  second 
attachment.  The  exercise  of  self  control,  whicU  the  story 
IS  constructed  to  illustrate,  is  brought  inu>  view  in  a  variety 
of  tituations  ;  some  of  which,  as  wu  have  hinted,  arc  of  a  kind 
in  which  it  is  seldom  or  ever  placed  by  the  genoralitv  of 
navelUts  ;  it  being  rendered  effectual  in  certain  difficulties, 
which  are  usually  given  up  as  citlicr  too  obsiiuate^  or  too  itv^ 
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^cresting  for  reason  and  principle  to  interfere  with.  This  sti* 
periority  to  the  prevailing  customs  of  the  corps,  makes  a 
respectable  differtMice  between  sucli  a  writer,  and  those  who 
cringe  for  attention  by  appealing  to  the  weaknesses,  and  fos- 
terifig  the  diseases  of  their  readers  ;  and  who  fatally  mislead, 
instead  of  directing,  the  warm-hearted  and  inexperienced  : 
and  we  feel  so  much  obliged  to  her  for  taking  the  right  side, 
and  for  evidently  intending  well,  that  we  arc  reluctant  to 
found  upon  her  work  observations,  which  must  have  been 
made  long  ago,  had  wc  been  in  the  habit  of  noticing  pro¬ 
ductions  of  U)is  class. 

in  framing  a  work  for  the  guidance  and  benefit  of  the 
young,  she  must  doubtless  have  selected  her  materials  with  a 
scrupulous  eye,  and  she  could  admit  nothing,  to  the  propriety 
of  which,  as  a  means,  her  judgment  did  not  fully  assent. 
The  belief  of  her  integrity  compels  us  to  make  this  con¬ 
cession  ;  blit,  we  fear,'  she  has  not  always  paused  to  repeal 
the  same  conscientious  appeal  to  her  feelings^  which  might 
have  proved  tess  fallible  guides.  Let  us  suppose  that  she  is 
writing  for  the  henetit  of  one,  whose  infancy,  childhood, 
and  youth,  it  has  been  her  constant  solicitude  to  preserve,  as 
well  from  tlie  sight,  as  from  the  toucii  of  evil, — whose  sim¬ 
plicity  of  mind  she  has  anxiously  guarded.  Could  she  entrust 
lier  with  this  work,  and  not  Jirel  the  improprieties  to  which 
we  allude,  including  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  plot ; 
or  in  reading  it  to  her,  would  she  not  instinctively  omit 
them  ?  It  appears  to  us  that  she  would  ;  and  we  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  pass  sentence  without  examining  another  witness, 
persuaded  that  a  jury  of  mothers  will  bring  in  their  verdict 
against  her.  But  without  referring  to  the  young,  wc  arc 
surprised  that  such  exhibitions  should  be  made  by  a  writer,* 
who  in  very  similar  cirrumstaiices  observes  of  her  heroine,* 

*  that  she  could  not  pourtray,  what  she  would  have  shrunk 
from  beholding.’ — Was  Laura  too  scrupulous  ? 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  attempt  to  prove  that  which  is 
clearly  felt ;  and  we  trust  that  a  brief  appeal  is  sufficient 
to  awaken  the  sensibility  of  a  conscientious  writer.  It  would 
be  well  if  such  writers,  professing  to  have  the  interests  of  virtue 
at  heart,  would  remeinber,  that  the  most  treacherous  attaclc 
might  be  made  upon  momlity  by  a  specious  ex|msure  oi 
vice;  that  tendency  is  not  only  independent  of  design,  but 
often  directly  opposed  to  it  ;  and  is,  by  far,  the  more  efficient 
engine  of  the  two.  It  would  be  even  a  contradiction  in 
terms  to  deny,  that  whatever  the  design  of  a  work  may  be, 
it  is  from  tendency  alone,  that  its  moral  character  can  bo 
estimated;  and  that  to  coiiic  out,  and  be  separate,”  and 
to  shrink,  even  from  a  “  touch,”  is  the  prescription  of  dU 
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vine  wisdom  for  the  preservation  of’ holiness.  It  is  but  an 
ill  f)olicy  to  deposit  preventive  medicines  in  an  infected 
hotise-,  .  *  .  .  .i  ’  !.  • 

It  Impossible,  that  thcipresent  writer  would  plead  necessity 
for  ilie  license  ilius  taken;  but  certainly '  less  exceptionable 
inc  auK  rnieht  have  been  employed,  by  wbitli  tlic  exercise  of 
self  control  would  be  even  more  advantau^eously  exhibited. 
Ainon<4  others,  .»  parental  ,  proliibiiion  mij^bt  have  rendered 
the  strug'^h*  purely  virtuous,  whereas  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  it  a  painful  dutv,  <is  here  represented.  Laura  is  not 
called  upon  to  rclinquisli  any  prospect  of  rational  happiness, 
but  perceives,  on  tin*  contrary,  that  compliance  would  iit- 
volve  her  in  equal  guilt  and  misery  ;  and  confesses,  that 
‘  to  hope  for  happiness  from  such  a  union  would  be  desperate 
lolly  ;*  for  thla  writer  possesses  one  merit,  at  least,  that  of 
rendering  her  vicious  character  so  far  from  attractive,  that  he 
does  not  excite  a  moment’s  interest,  except  indeed,  for  that 
moment,  in  which  his  example  affords  too  good  an  apology  fur 
the  criiiie  of  a  sidcide.  Instead  of  sympathizing  with  Laura 
in  her  regrets,  we  arc  more  disposed  to  wonder  at  her  hav¬ 
ing  felt  any,  and  can  only  take  the  author’s  wonl  for  it  that 
she  (lid.  It  is  not  in  harmony  with  her  general  character  to 
be  captivated  by  an  exterior,  which  must  have  indicated  to 
tfic  slightest  glance,  a  total  want  of  religion,  a  man  of  the 
’U'orlif ;  but  it  betrays  itself,  rather  as  a  jiart  of  the  author’s 
plan,  to  wliich,  for  a  time,  we  must  patiently  submit,  than  as 
a  natural  feature,5or  even  a  natural  hleinisl^  in  the  character 
of  such  a  heroine.  Had  site  exhibited  any  other  of  the 
weaknesses  of  seventeen,  this  might  have  been  allowed  to 
bear  them  company;  but  as  wise  .and  self-possessing  above 
her  years,  an  attachment  to  Hargrave  is  not  a  little  inconsis- 
lenr.  And  if  it  appears  so  in  Laura,  it  is  still  less  in  character 
for  i)er  pious  aiui  matronly  friend,  Mrs.  Douglas,  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  I»im  as  ‘  her  great  favourite,’  and  to  ‘wish  he  had  been 
more  successful.’  It  is  seldom  that,  even  for  a  moment,  such 
characl.^rs  wear  an  appearance  wliicii  charity  itself  could 
mistake  for  religion. 

In  resisting  the  inHuence  of  Hargrave,  Laura  had  every 
advantage  toi.sislent  with  any  degree  of  previous  preference. 
I'he  whole  weight  of  reason  lay  on  one  side.  Every  step  in 
Ids  conduct  increased  the  distance  between  them  ;  and,  at 
length,  the  entire  want  of  congeniality  engaged  even  her 
feelings  to  determine  against  him.  Her  example,  of  course, 
wot. id  afford  hut  little  (hreclion  to  an\,  wlio  might  wish  to 
forget,  not  Hargrave,  hut  De  Couicy.  Self  control  would  be 
with  thorn  a  ditferent  exercise  ;  and  one,  in  which  few  ol  the 
weapons  here  provided  could  be  enjployed.  Laura  should  have 
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been  Ictt  to  strup:gle  under  a  perfectly  disinteix'sted  sense  of 
duty,  in  order  to  give  their  tull  play  to  her  principles,  and 
the  greatest  utility  to  her  example.  In  exhibiting  just  appre¬ 
hensions  of  the  sin  and  misery  incurred  by  forming  intimate 
connexions  without  a  correspondence  of  religious  principle, 
she  may  he  more  useful  ;  and  elder,  and  wiser,  and  more  re¬ 
verend  persons  may  study  with  advantage  her  views  of  a 
Christian  precept,  of  which  the  violation  is  always,  we  believe, 
the  avenger.  *  » 

It  is  with  reluctrncc  that  we  have  founded  some  of  the  fore¬ 
going  remarks  upon  the  production  of  a  female  pen,  to  which, 
it  might  he  presumed,  they  must  be  altogether  inapplicable. 
But  a  mistaken  lenity,  to  call  it  by  no  harsher  name,  has 
permitted  that  to  become  customary,  of  which  we  should 
not  have  expected  to  meet  with  a  solitar}’  instance.  Many 
popular,  and  some  even  elevated  writers  might  he  enumerated, 
who  have  trespassed  in  the  same  way,  and  even  to  u  greater 
extent ;  and  though  we  dare  not  suppose  that  every  such 
instance  implies  a  natural  defect  in  the  moral  sense,  it  oc¬ 
casions  a  painful  regret,  which  interferes  with  our  admiration 
of  some  superior  works,  that  the  propelling  enthusiasm  caught 
from  a  subject  in  which  the  mind  is  deeply  engaged,  should, 
even  for  a  moment,  suspend  the  feeling,  or  overpower  the 
suggestions  of  the  nicer,  proprieties  ;  or  that  a  deep  insight 
into  character,  and  the  temptation  thereby  presented  to  fur¬ 
nish  portraits  fearfully  correct,  in  which  the  weakest,  or  most 
disfiguring  lines  are  preserved,  should  ever  present  us  with 
representations,  the  contemplation  of  which  must  be  either 
painful  or  injurious.  But  if  a  single  instance  ever  occurred, 
in  vvhich  they  could  be  fairly  attributed  to  any  thing  be¬ 
neath  the  foregoing,  or  similar  causes,  it  is  astonishing  that 
the  concurrent  voices  of  public  taste,  and  professional  criti¬ 
cism,  (lid  not  instantly  resent  the  trangression.  We  are  reluc¬ 
tant  to  corroborate  such  a  suspicion  by  the  mention  of  a 
name, — aithongh  writers,  who  have  thus  confessed  themselves 
to  the  public,  might  feci  less  acutely  than  we  are  constrained 
to  feel  for  them.  But  a  reader  of  any  sensibility  may  recollect 
for  us  some,  who  appear  to  labour  for  all  that  is  impressive 
in  pathos,  and  afiect  whatever  is  simple  in  tenderness,  only  to 
soften,  atfd  weaken,  acd  degrade  the  heart;  who,  with  grace¬ 
ful  treachery  have  written  themselves  into  public  favour,  by 
soothing  diseases  which  it  should  have  been  their  aim  to  era¬ 
dicate  ;  who  approach  the  young  with  specious  whispers  in 
favour  of  virtue,  while  they  Ji>reathe  around  them  an  un¬ 
healthy  air,  and  thus  enervate  sensibilities  which  they  ought 
to  brace,  and  regulate,  and  arm  for  conflict.  Is  it  potsiblf 
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that  any  such  writer  can  be  a  uoaian  ? — or  could  she  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  woman  of  fasliion  i 

We  do  not  say  that  a  lady  who  ventures  before  tlie  public 
as  0  w  riter,  viusi  transgress  tiie  liinlts  within  which  it  is  equally 
her  duty  and  her  privilege  to  mnain,  and  where  slic  finds 
sanctuary  from  the  touch  of  the  world,  but  she  certainly  wciy  ; 
and  though  from  a  speculative  view  of  the  subject  we  should 
deem  it  unlikely,  or  nearly  impossible,  it  is  evident  that  ac¬ 
tual  retrospect  will  not  justify  tlic  conclusion.  But  a  female, 
advancing  thus  into  public  notice,  should  consider  herself  as 
in  a  kiiul  of  representative  capacity,  becoming,  if  we  may  be 
indulged  the  expression,  a  sample  of  her  sex,  whole  genera¬ 
tions  of  which,  whose  virtues  confined  them  to  the  vale  of 
domestic  life,  a>‘e  less  the  objects  of  attention  and  discussion, 
than  one  such  character,  if,  ihendure,  it  could  be  supposed 
that  self  respect  were  too  weak  a  principle,  a  generous  re¬ 
gard  to  the  feelings  of  those,  of  whom  she  will  be  vulgarly 
deemed  a  fair,  though  prominent  specimen,  ought,  we  con¬ 
ceive,  to  proiince  a  constant  and  delicate  watchfulness.  That 
this  has  nut  uniformly  been  the  case,  wc  need  not  refer  to  tho 
Bappbos  of  anticjuiiy  to  prove. 

Few,  we  allow,  are  exposed  to  greater  perplexities  than  a 
female  writer ;  for  even  if  she  never  really  departs  from  her 
proper  sphere,  she  is  startled  sometimes  to  find  herself  so 
near  th^  verge  of  it,  as  to  require  the  most  vigilant  caution. 
But  surely  tho  clanger  should  serve  rather  to  increase  her 
wntclifulness,  than  to  apologize  for  her  temerity.  Should  she 
wilfully  transgres^^j'^he  must  consent  to  he  treated  as  an  exile, 
outlawed  in  her  native  country,  and  regarded  with  a  suspicious 
and  contumelious  eyo  in  the  foreign  land  upon  which  she 
enters.  Nor  let  such  an  one  complain  of  privations  necessary 
to  the  course  in  which  she  lias  volunteered.  The  pleasures 
•f  the  adveijtnrer  cannot  be  those  of  home.  The  enjoyments 
of  such  a  female  cannot  be  feminine. 

There  may  be  situations,  indeed,  in  which  we  can  imagine  a 
female,  making  a  voluntary  sacrihcc,  and  embracing  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  usefulness,  from  which  she  internaily  shrinks. 
But  few’,  we  believe,  are.  cailcd  to  unnatural  duties ;  those 
who  are,  may  he  respected  as  martyrs ;  those  who  are  not, 
and  yet  venture,  deserve  a  leprehension  more  severe  than  we 
sliould  wiiliugly  bestow'. 

But  .we  must  hasten  from  remarks  upon  which  we  have 
reluctantly  entered.  We  should  be  sorry  to  give  pain  to  any 
writer  whose  intcMitious  are  good  ;  hut  such,  we  trust,  will 
forgive*  us  for  ciisc'liarging  a  duty,  which  every  consideration, 
e.vct  pt  tint  of  its  importauco,  readers  an  unpleasant  one. 

To  rank  a  few  of  iliu  most  useful  and  elevated  moralists 
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of  ihe  present  day  among  its  noTel  writers,  is  to  say  iniieh 
tor  novels;  and  thoete  by  whom  their  produGtions  ImVo  been 
candidly  perused,  will  not  r^uirethtt  we  should  greatly  en¬ 
large.  They  must  allow,  with  us,  that  a  novel  map  be  de¬ 
signed  by  the  most  benevolent  intentions,  and  regulated  by 
the  soundest  principles :  that,  in  some,  religion  itself  may 
iiiKi  striking  exemplars,  and  able  aclTocates,  who  are  admitted 
to  plead,  where  it  is  to  be  fejired,  the  bibie  is  regarth'd  as  tdo 
solemn,  ami  the  moral  essay  as  too  dull :  and  they  'vill  |>fo- 
bably  condescend  to  employ  them  as  an  occasional  relaxation, 
as  the  medium  of  valuable  lessons  upon  life  and  manners,  and 
as  sometimes  ably  illustrating,  and  pointedly  enforcing  nmre 
important  ami  solemn  trutlis.  We  arc  now  referring  exclu. 
sively  to  readers,  who  (in  the  judgement  of  charity)  may  be 
supposed  to  have  arrived  at  years  ot  discreimn.  For  the  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  derived  from  novel-reading  by  the  really  young, 
is  so  trilling,  compared  with  the  evil  which  more  certainly  re¬ 
sults  from  it,  tiiat  we  do  not  wish  to  consider  them  as  within 
the  scope  of  the  subject.  'I'he  heart  does  not  require  hot¬ 
house  culture;  and  while  novels  pursue  their  ancient  track, 
a  track  in  which  they  have  nearly  trodden  down  the  native 
flowers,  we  should  be  grieveil  to  see  a  child  of  snrttfcrn  al¬ 
lowed  to  follow  them.  Pictures  of  elegant  happiness,  even 
as  sober  as  those  with  which  Mrs.  More  has  aimed  to  relieve 
the  morality  of  Ccelebs,  have  but  a  doubtful  influence  upon 
lively,  romantic  feelings ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  moral 
lesson  will  be  hurried  over,  or  forgotten,  while  Stanley  Grove 
and  the  Priory  arc  vividly  remembered,  and  serve  as  models 
for  many  an  airy  castle.  The  cool  manner,  and  plain  com¬ 
mon  life  scenes  of  Miss  l«klgeworth,  and  the  unsentimental 
reality  of  her  representations,  such  for  instance  as  appear  in 
the  Modern  Griselda,  (which  we  could  recommend  as  a  tra¬ 
velling  companion  upon  the  last  stage  to  Gretna,)  exempt 
her  works  in  a  great  degree  from  these  objections  ;  but,  as  a 
general  ride,  we  should  carefully  prohibit  the  use  of  novels 
to  the  young.  They  must  be  injurious  while  the  heart  is 
easily  impressible,  the  fancy  lively,  and  the  judgement  un¬ 
formed. 

And  let  no  one,  however  mature,  venture  upon  fr^uent 
novel  rcadifig,  without  e.xpccting  mental  and  moral  injury. 
If  nothing  is  more  improving  than  occasional  relaxation  in 
good  company,  nothing  is  more  injurious  tiiuii  to  live  habi¬ 
tually  from  homo.  'Fhe  use  of  novels,  even  where  the  most 
faultless  arc  selected,  must  he  temperate  in  order  to  be  barm- 
less  ;  for,  like  the  more  powerful  medicines,  their  success  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  caution  with  which  they  are  adrninister(*d.  In 
order  to  tiiaintain  a  siifticicnt  interest,  tht^  are  raised  a  de¬ 
gree  above  the  occasions  of  common  life.  ^Fheir  incidctit* 
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are  more  striking,  their  sorrows  more  elegant,  and  their  plea¬ 
sures  do  not  include  that  drop  of  wormwood,  which  sin  has 
infused  into  the  purest  earthly  happiness.  If  the  image  is 
too  often  presented,  or  remains  before  the  eye  too  long, 
e^pectations  are  excited  which  reality  fails  to  justify.  Life 
looks  dull  in  the  contrast ;  and  we  either  press  forward,  con- 
htantlv  expecting  what  is  not  to  be  found,  or  sit  down  dissa- 
tisfieef  with  interests,  too  sober  and  common  to  engage,  or  of 
too  mixed  a'  nature  to  content  us. 

It  has  been  well  remarked  of  Sterne,  that  “  he  had  too 
much  sentiment  to  have  nmeh  feeling  and  traits  in  his  do¬ 
mestic  character  authorize  the  assertion,  and  defend  it  from 
the  charge  of  inconsistency,  which  the  young  sentimentalist 
may  he  ready  to  attach  to  it.  And  the  experienced  not'd 
reader  will  acknowledge,  (and  make  a  slight  reparation  for 
his  folly  by  the  confession,)  that  in  proportion  as  the  feelings 
arc  exhausted  upon  imaginary  suiferings,  suHerings,  espe¬ 
cially,  which  have  the  gloss  of  romance  upon  them,  they  be¬ 
come  insensible  to  the  plain  miseries  of  disease,  embari*ass- 
ment,  poverty,  aiul  the  thousand  unattractive  forms  of  trouble 
which  surround  him  in  the  world.  'I'he  last  novel  is  the 
world  with  which  he  is  most  conversant,  in  which  alone  he  is 
deeply  interested  ;  and  every  thing  which  does  not  .appeal  to 
his  personal  comfort,  passes  before  him  as  though  he  neither 
siiw,  nor  heard.  He  lives — not  in  the  domestic,  or  the  social 
circle, 4  lint  within  himself ;  and  that,  neither  to  converse  with 
conscience,  nor  to  explore  and  regulate  a  disordered  heart, 
hut  to  muse  upon  scenes  which  the  novel  has  presented, 
or  to  waiulrr  through  similar  pleasure's,  a  little  varied  to  ac¬ 
commodate  his  own  taste  and  circumstances  ;  thus  insensibly 
gliding  into  the  weakening,  extravagant,  destructive  follies 
of  reverie. 

Hut  beside  these  false  views  of  life,  these  perverted  sensibili¬ 
ties,  tuul  this  absurd  alienation  of  mind,  the  stimulus  sup¬ 
plied  by  novels  is  too  powerful  to  be  safe.  Like  other  sii- 
miilaiits,  it  relaxes  as  much  as  it  excites;  so  that  ever  in¬ 
creasing  poignancy  becomes  necessary  to  enable  the  sated  ap¬ 
petite  to  relish,  even  its  favourite  food.  All  other  it  refuses, 
and  this  it  begins  to  nauseate.  While  those  healthful  ciav- 
ings,  which  tins  wretched  indulgence  superseded,  the  thirst 
foi  knowledge,  and  the  aspirations  of  intellect,  have  been 
long  destroyed  ;  a  sickly  taste  is  induced  with  which  they 
are  incompatible ;  jior  docs  sufficient  mental  strength  remain 
to  support  any  Inborions  pursuit,  or  to  expand  the  mind  for 
intellectual  flight.  Such  is  but  the  outline  of  evils  pro¬ 
duced  by  habits  of  ^lovel  reading  ;  and  from  which,  the  occa¬ 
sional  use  of  the  very  best,  appears  not  sufficiently  exempt  to 
leave  a  preponderance  in  its  favour. 


(  e-’»  ) 
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Art.  IX.  yf  cofu'ist  Account  of  the  pment  Stale  of  tki  Mutiom  estaHished 
ty  tfu  Protcitant  Church  of  the  Unitji  Fratrum^  or  United  Brethren^ 
among  the  Heattun*  pp.  liS.  8to.  1811. 

the  missions  of  the  United  Brethren,  or  Moravians,  arc 
bill  little  known,  even  among  those  who  believe  that  the 
Bible  is  true,  and  tliat  heathens  have  souls,  wc  shall  take  ail* 
vantage  of  this  account,  which  does  not  appear  intended  for 
general  sale,  to  afiord  some  notion  of  the  extent  to  which  their 
benevolent  labours  are  at  present  carried  on. 

This  interesting  society  of  Christians  has  no^v,  it  appears, 
in  ditVerent  parts  of  ilie  world,  upwards  of  30  missionary 
jnents;  in  which  it  employs  above  \  SO  itussionanes ;  .ind  takes 
the  charge  of  about  24.000  converts.  The  first  mission  was 
commenced  in  1732,  among  the  Negroes  in  the  Danish  West 
India  islands ;  in  which  there  are  now  34  missionaries  etn 
ployed.  In  the  Cireenland  mission,  begun  in  1733,  there  arc 
IS  missionaries.  In  North  America,  the  mission  among  the 
native  Indians,  in  1734,  tliat  among  the  Chcrokees,  in  1801, 
and  that  among  the  Creek  Indians,  in  1807,  at  present  em* 
ploy  15  persons.  In  South  America,  which  was  visfted  in  1738, 
there  are  17  missionaries  employed  among  the  Negro  slaves 
at  Paramaribo,  and  Sominelsdyk  ;  among  the  free  Negroes  at 
Bambey,  on  the  river  Sarameca ;  and  among  the  native  In* 
dians  at  Hope,  on  the  river  Corentyn .  Amission  in  Africa 
among  the  lloitcniots,  commenced  in  1738,  was  renewed  in 
1792,  and  now  occupies  16  missionaries.  The  Antigua  mis¬ 
sion,  begun  in  1756,  employe  12  of  the  brethren  ;  that  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  among  the  Esipiimaux,  begun  in  1764, 
employs 26;  that  in  Barhadoes,  begun  in  1764,  employs  4; 
that  ill  St.  Kill’s,  begun  in  1775,  employs  6. 

Besides  these,  there  is  another  missionary  station  at  Sarepta; 
on  the  W’^olga,  a  place  which  was  built  chieHy  with  a  view  to 
introduce  the  gospel  among  the  Calmuc  Tartars.  Hitherto 
but  little  success  has  attended  the  labours  of  the  brethren  in 
that  quarter,  though  some  of  them  resided  with  one  of  the 
tribes  for  a  ccnsiderablc  time,  contorming  to  their  manner  of 
living  ill  tents,  and  accompanying  them  in  their  migrations. 
Tli  ’y  linve  succeeded  much  better,  among  the  German  colo¬ 
nists  in  that  pari  of  the  world. 

The  most  lluuiisliing  missions  at  present  arc  those  in  Green¬ 
land,  Labrador,  Antigua,  the  Danish  West  India  islands,  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Of  the  last  the  following  account  U 
given. 

‘  The  Mission  among  the  Hottentots  at  the  Cipe  of.  Good  Hope  wa 
begun  in  1736,  by  (jeo»'ge  Schmidt,  a  mao  of  remarkable  zeal  and  cooragea 
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Iabf)\ireci  succcsbfully  amon^  thej<c  people,  till  he  had  formed  a  amall 
congregation  of  beRffers,  'whom  he  left  to  the  care  of  a  fnoaa  man,  and 
went  to  Europt*,  ti'Kh  a  ▼K‘w'*  to  repre  sent  the  in-omising  state  of  ilic 
Mission,  and  to  return  with  assistants.  But,- to  his  inexpresietlyle  p^rief  and 
disappointment,  he  was  not  peimitud  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
to  resume  Iris  laScirrs,  some  ignorant  people  having  insinuated,  that  the 
f^ropagsttoh  of  Ciiiistia^Ity  among  the  Hottentots  would  injure  the  in- 
tertr.HU  of  tlic  colony.  Ritjce  that  lime,  to  the  year  1792,  the  Brethren 
did  not  cease  to  make  application  to  the  Dutch  government  for  leave  to 
pend  Missionaries  to  the  Ca^>e,  especially  as  they  heard  that  the  small 
Hottentot  congregation  had  kept  together  for  some  time,  in  earnest  ex- 
pccuiion  of  ti.e  return  of  their  beloved  teacher.  He  had  taught  some  of 
them  to  read,  and  left  a  Dutch  bible  with  them,  which  they  read  together 
for  their  edification.  At  length,  in  1792,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the 
kind  interference  of  friends  in  the  Dutch  government,  leave  was  granted 
to  send  out  three  Missionaries,  who,  on  their  arrival,  were  willing,  at  the 
desire  of  the  governor,  to  go  first  to  Bavianskloof,  about  130  English 
miles  esst  from  Capetown,  and  there  to  commence  their  labours,  on  the 
•pot  where  George  Schmidt  h;Kl  resided.  Instructions  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  Holland  grantt-d  them  leave  to  chusc  the  place  of  their  residence, 
wherever  they  might  find  it  most  convenient ;  but  the  circumstances  of 
the  colony  at  that  tirtie  would  not  admit  of  it.  Since  the  English  have 
made  themselves  masters  of  that  country,  the  Brethren  have  built  a  new 
chapel,  and  by  the  lavour  which  the  British  government  has  uniformly 
granted  to  the  Brethren’s  Missions,  they  now  remain  undisturbed  and 
protected  in  their  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  late  Dutch  government 
at  the  Cape  deserve  also  our  lx*st  thanks,  for  the  kind  manner  in  which 
they  received  and  protected  the  Missionaries,  both  before  the  fii  st  capture 
cf  the  colony  in  1796,  and  during  the  short  peace  in  1802  and  1803. 

‘  When  the  Missionaries  first  arrived  at  Bavianskloof,  in  1792.  it  was  a 
barren,  uninhabited  place.  There  are 'at  present  live  married  and  two 
single  MiSvSionarirs  lesiding  there,  with  about  1(K)0  Hottentots. 

*  The  Mission  at  Gruenekloof  was  begun  by  desire  ot  the  governor,  the 
Eail  ol  Caledon,  wliofc-  favour  iowai\!8  the  Mission,  and  endeavours  to 
promote  ilie  geiierjl  wellai-e  of  the  colony,  anti  ol  the  Hottentou  in  the 
interior,  will  always  be  reiucmbe.ied  with  the  liveliest  gratitude.* 

The  chuTi  li  cf  the  United  Brethren  being  episcopal  in 
constitnlion,  and  deriving  its  orders  by  regular  succession, 
has  always  been  treated  vviib  peculiar  regard  by  tlie  Chuich  of 
England.  Indeed,  none  of  its  missions,  we  are  told,  have 
been  undertaken,  except  by  particular  invitation,  and  a  pro¬ 
spect  of  being  protected  in  a  permanent  establishment. 

The  missiotis  are  under  the  superintendance  of  one  of  the 
four  dcpai  tineius  or  committees,  into  which  the  elders’  con¬ 
fer  ence  i.s  divided  :  the  elders*  conference  itself  consisting  of  a 
select  nnmlx'r  of  bishops  and  elders,  appointed,  to  supcnniend 
the  concerns  of  the  wliolc  society,  by  a  general  sytiod,  which 
is  uwi«itly‘lield  on  the  i  oniitietn,  ouce  in  seven  or  eight  yeturs, 
and  atteiKicd'  by  rept^K^ntatives  from  alb  the  congregationa,: 
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All  missionaries  k*cep  up  a  correspoiuleuce  with  titis  depart* 
ment,  aiui  transmit  copies  of  llieir  diaries  and  jouruaU,  extratfMs 
of  which  are  afterwards  stutt  and  read  to  nil  the  coup^re^fariona 
and  missions.  No  resolution  is  formed  on  the  suhtect  of  the 
missions^  except  by  the  whole  conference.  I’herc  are  sfM’erml 
secular  societies  formed  for  procurin'^  the  nrccssarv  funds  foe 
the  support  of  these  missioits.  The  expence,  durin;i;  iltc  pre* 
sent  war,  has  been  not  less,  upon  an  averaii^e,  than  60{'U)!.  a 
)’ear,  which  is  defrayed  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
society  itself,  and  of  various  persons  in  other  cuiiuminions, 
wlio  have  become  acqiiuinted  with  its  meritorious  exoriioita. 
Ill  many  places  the  missionaiics  contribute  to  tl^  support  of 
the  establisiimcni  by  the  work  of  tbeir  own  bands. 

^  The  vesfcl  annually  R*nt  to  the  co.iit  of  I-abrador,  to  conrey  jm>- 
risioiis  and  keep  up  a  communication  with  the  Missionaries  there,  returat 
with  skint,  bone  and  oil,  the  sale  of  which,  of  late  years,  has  nearly  covered 
the  expcnccs  of  the  voyage.  In  each  settlement  %  Brother,  who  under¬ 
stands  the  Esquimaux  language  well,  is  ap}>ointed  to  receive  such  goodi 
at  the  Esquimaux  may  bring,  in  b;irter  for  useful  articles  of  vartoatidndi ; 
but  the  Missionaries  never  go  out  to  trade  with  the  natives,  which  would 
interfere  too  much  with  their  proper  calling.  The  Miisionaiie*  receive  oo 
stated  galanct,  but  a  list  of  necessaries  it  sent  from  each  place  annually  to 
the  Brethren  appointed  to  care  for  the  Missions,  and  after  revision  and 
approbation,  the  articles  wanted  are  procured  for  theio  and  sent.* 

The  character  of  the  missionaries  for  good  conduct,  and 
the  usefulness  of  their  laliours,  have  never,  wo  believe,  beets 
disputed.  Much  erudition  U  not  required:  a  fuuiiliarity  wiib 
the  Scriptures,  a  gix>d  understanding,  and  a  friendly  disposi* 
lion,  and  fervent  piety,  being  deemed  the  most  important 
qualifications.  \  brief  account  of  their  mode  nf  proceeding 
in  the  dilferent  settlements,  must  close  this  article. 

*  The  Go^d  is  preaclied  to  all  heathen,  to  whom  the  Nfission.vief  caa 
gBin  access,  and  every  one  inviteii  to  be  reconciled  to  (Jod,  through  the 
atonement  made  by  Jesus  Christ. .  BeaiJes  the  public  testiiuony  of  the 
Gospel,  the  Missionaiies  are  diligently  eniployiHl  in  viaking,  and  convers¬ 
ing  with  the  heathen  in  theii'  dwellings,  if  any  are  aundtened  to  a  seose 
of  their  undone  state  by  nature,  and  of  their  want  oi  a  Saviour,  and  comr 
10  the  Miasionaries  for  further  iustrucuoo,  giving  in  thrlr  names,  they 
are  called  Nciv  Peo/tU,  and  special  attention  is  paid  to  them.  If  they 
continue  in  their  earnest  desire  to  be  solved  from  the  power  of  sio,  and  to 
be  ioitiaud  into  the  Chrisliaa  Church  by  IioJy  baptism,' they  aso  coo- 
sidi^red  as  eutulidatei  for'  bapUsmt  find,  idler  previous  instruction,  nod  a 
convenient  linie  of  probation,  If  thi’y  then  prove  bv  their  walk 

i^od  conversation  that  tliey  have  no|  received  the  grace  of  God  in  vuiii, 
apd  dfsirc  be  admitted  to  the  Holy.  Communion,  they  are  hmi 
sniued  to  bt  once  present  at  syectatort,  and  then  confer as  (snd^dsUew 
for  I4e  eommuaiofip  and  after  sooae  time,  become  comimnujmU.  Each  s# 
xbnne  dt^iiooi  have  s^arate  neftlpgis  in  which  they  arc  exhorted  ta  maker 
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ihcir  calling  and  election  sure,  and  Instructed  in  all  tilings  relating  to  a 
godjy  life  and  walk.  Separate  meetings  arc  also  held  with  other  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  congregation  ;  with  the  children,  the  single  men,  the  single 
women,  the  married  people,  the  widowers,  and  widows,  in  which  the  ad¬ 
monitions  and  precepts  given  in  the  I  loly  Scriptures  for  each  state  of  life 
are  inculcated.  Elach  of  the  baptized  and  communicants  come  at  stated 
seasons  to  converse  privately  with  the  Missionaries,  the  men  with  the 
Missionary  himself,  and  the  women  with  liis  wife,  by  which  a  more  per¬ 
fect  knowledge  of  the  congregation  is  gained,  and  an  opportunity  given  to 
the  individuals  to  receive  special  advice. 

*  As  the  Brctlircn  lay  a  great  stress  upon  knowing  the  state  of  every 

individual  hclongingto  their  congregations,  it  w'ould  be  impossible  for  the 
Missionaries  to  do  their  duty  in  anv  manner  satisfactory^  to  then^.sclves, 
unless,  in  large  Missions,  assislnuts  were  found  among  the  converts, 
whose  exemplary  w'alk  and  good  understanding  have  made  them  respected 
by  the  whole  congregation.  These  are  chosen  from  an^ong  both  sexes, 
and  h^ve  paiticular  districts  assigned  tlu*m,  in  W'hicli  they  visit  the  people 
from  house  to  house,  attend  to  the  sick  and  infirm,  &.C.  watch  ever  order, 
endeavour  to  remove  dissentient,  and  promote  harnu'nv  among  the  flock. 
These  assistants  meet  the  Missionaries  in  conference  at  suited  times,  at 
least  once  a  month,  and  make  reports  concerning  the  state  of  the  congre¬ 
gation.  The  Missionaries  arc  thevehy  enabled  to  know,  .whether  their 
people  walk  in  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  Ciospel,  and  where  their  help 
may  be  most  essentially  useful.  In  some  Missions  the  assistants  are  also 
employed  occasionally  to  address  the  congregation  at  tlieir  meetings  on  a 
week-day,  and  God  has  laid  a  special  blessing  upon  their  simple  testimony. 
Other  persons  of  good  character  anil  exemplary  conversation  are  used  as 
srrvanti  in  the  chapel,  and  meet  also  in  conference,  to  consult  on  subjects, 
belonging  to  outward  order  in  the  congregation.  At  suited  times  a 
touncU  is  held  with  a  number  of  the  most  respectable  inhabiuints,  chosen  by 
the  congregation,  in  which  all  things  rclapirg  to  the  welfare  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  come  under  consideration.  • 

*  As  to  extcrn.il  regulations,  they  cannot  in  all  places  be  exactly  uni¬ 
form.  Among  free  heathen,  settlements  like  those  of  the  Hrethrcn  in 
iLurope,  are  more  easily  made,  but  among  slaves  this  is  not  practicable. 
Yet  every  thing  that  tends  to  promote  good  order,  and  prevent  harm,  is 
every  wliere  inculcated,  and  the  discipline  of  the  church  uniformly  admi- 
nisured.  A  free  man  or  a  slave,  who  acts  contrary  to  the  moral  precepts 
contained  in  the  bible,  is  excluded  either  from  the  Lord’s  Supper,  or  the 
meetings  of  the  baptized,  or  even  in  certain  cases  from  all  fellowship  with 
Uic  congregation  ;  for  no  situation  or  prevalency  of  customs  can  sanction 
a  pretext  for  any  kind  of  disobedience  to  the  rule  of  Christ.  Such  arc  not 
re*  admitted,  until  they  have  given  satisfactory  proofs  of  true  repentance. 
Schools  arc  establish^  in  all  the  Brethren’s  settlements  among  free 
heathen,  as  in  Greenland,  l>abr;Klor,  among  the  Indians  in  North  and 
South  America,  and  among  the  Hottentots.  Though,  in  the  West  India 
islands  this  is  not  generally  practicable,  the  children  being  not  under  the 
immediate  con  troui  of  the  parents;  yet,  by  permission  of  some  planters,  a 
Sunday  School  has  been  begun  with  Negroc  children  in  Antigua.  For 
the  use  of  Ute  schools,  spelling-books  and  a  catechism,. or  summary  of. 
Christian  Doctrine,  arc  printed  in  the  Greenland,  Esquimaux,  Delaware 
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Arawack,  an.!  Crool;  hymn-books  in  the  Creol,  Greenland,  and  EtquU 
maux  lan^uacTPS,  and  by  the  liberality  of  the  British  and  Foreijjn  Bible 
Society,  the  i  Jaspel  according  to  St.  John,  was,  in  1810,  printed  fur  the 
lue  of  the  Brethren’s  Missions  in  Labrador;  an  I  other  integral  parti  of 
the  Scripture  wiil  be  added.  A  Harmony  of  tlic  Four  EvingeliitSt  in 
use  in  the  Brethren’s  church,  is  also  printed  in  the  Greenland  and  Esqid* 
maux  languages;  aod  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  translated  into  dif¬ 
ferent  heathen  tonguea,  but  yet  only  in  MSS,  arc  in  constant  use.  In  all 
the  l^ethren’s  settlements  the  congregations  meet  daily,  cither  in  the 
morning  or  evening,  for  social  worship,  and  on  Sundays  the  Missionaries* 
are  employed  from  break  of  day  til!  dark,  in  preaching,  meeting  the  dif- ' 
ferent  divisions  of  the  congregations,  and  attending  to  their  own  people, 
or  to  heathen  visitors  under  concern  for  their  salvation.  Nor  can  they  be 
said  to  be  less  engaged  in  spiritual  duties  on  the  week-days  ;  visiting  the 
sick,  or  such  who  cannot  attend  them  on  Sundays,  employing  a  great 
|)art  of  their  time.* 

Ti  docs  not  appear  that  the  missionaries  ever  begin  hv  lec¬ 
tures  on  historical  evidence,  or  the  criticism  of  the  Creek 
Testament.  Their  kindness  and  sincerity  are  a  sufTicicnt  basis 
for  the  faith  of  the  heatlien  they  instruct;  and  that  faith,  ex¬ 
ercised  on  the  simple  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, — the  moral 
necessities  of  human  nature, — the  interposition  of  the  Ue- 
deemer, — the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  prospects  of  cteniity, — 
appears  in  numberless  instances,  under  the  divine  inlluence, 
and  the  meliorating  efTect  of  religious  discipline,  to  have  trans¬ 
formed  these  savages  into  saints.  Of  the  improvement  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  Negroes,  a  more  decisive,  though  painful  proof, 
cannot  he  given,  than  the  superior  price  which  a  converted 
slave  always  bears  in  the  colonial  market. 

The  authenticity  of  this  work  is  testified  by  the  signature 
of  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Latrobe,  Secretary  of  the  Umtas  Fruiruin  in 
England,  No.  10,  Nevil’s  Court,  Fetter  Lane. 
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it  is  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  observe,  how  the  same  func¬ 
tion  has  been  exercised  in  different  ages,  wc  sometimes 
amuse  ourselves  with  comparing  tlic  sermons  of  modern 
preachers  with  those  monuments  of  piety  and  genius  that  their 
predecessors,  a  century  ago,  or  more,  have  transmitted  to  pos¬ 
terity!  A  revolution  has  been  effected  in  this  department' of 
literature  ;  ami,  were  it  not  for  the  tc.vt  prefixed  to  the  begin*  » 
ing  of  them,  modern  fashionable  sermons  would  be  taken  for 
a  s|>ecieH  of  comuositioii  totally  different  from  the  ancient. 
'Phe  profound  and  learned  and  satisfactory  discussions,  fOge- 
ther  with  the  rich  infusion  of  scriptural  principles,  the  dispo-  ^ 
sitioii  of  the  matter  so  as  to  subserve  the  improvement  of  the 
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lii*arcr^,  uiul  ilic  vigorous  and  earnest  address  to  the  con* 
science,  that  fanned  the  essential  qualities  of  the  ancient  ser* 
inons,  are  carefully  (excluded  from  the  modern,  of  the  fa- 
.^bioiiable  class.  Jirief  and  airy,  they  betray  a  perpetual  appre¬ 
hension  lest  the  preaclier  should  be  detected  in  the  act  of  de- 
velopinsj  a  thoiij^ht,  discussinpr  a  suhjcct,  or  putting  an  argu¬ 
ment  in  its  best  form.  They  exclude  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  as  conveyed  in  scripture,  in  order  that 
they  may  not,  in  their  simple  unimproved  state,  bring  into 
suspiciun  the  panegyric  constantiy  pronounced  on  the  mild¬ 
ness,  the  ratioualiiy,  the  benevolence,  and  the  sublimity  of 
the  religion.  Instead  of  having  any  tendency  to  awaken  the 
conscience,  to  aHect  the  heart,  to  promote  repentance,  or  ex¬ 
cite  to  the  care  and  vigilance  and  activity  involved  in  a  religious 
life,  they  seem  framed  solely  to  amuse,  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  men  without  devotion — in  something  like  a  devotional 
manner. 

I'hese  characters  of  modern  sermons  arc  deeply  engraven 
on  those  that  Dr.  Laurie  has  here  given  to  the  public.  They 
arc  twenty-four  in  number,  with  the  following  titles.  On 
the  existence  and  attributes  of  God  ;  on  bevolence ;  on 
education,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  religion  and  mo- 
inoralily ;  on  providence;  on  thanksgiving;  on  the  danger  of 
human  depravity ;  on  meditation  ;  on  afRiction  ;  on  prayer ; 
on  progress  to  perfection  ;  on  love  of  the  world ;  on  the  con- 
setpiences  of  vice  and  tite  means  of  escaping  them  ;  on  re- 
]>rntance  ;  on  religion  ;  on  the  vanity  of  human  enjoyments  ; 
on  sorrow  for  friends  deceased ;  on  the  happiness  of  the 
saints;  on  Christianity ;  on  the  atonement;  on  the  resurrec- 
tUin  of  Christ ;  on  the  character  of  Christ ;  on  death ;  on  the 
immortality  of  the  son!,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pu¬ 
nishments. 

These  titles,  so  far  as  they  indicate  any  thing,  appear  to 
promise  sermons  of  some  length.  But  Dr.  Laurie  leaves  even 
the  quickest  of  his  rivals  far  in  the  distance.  Prolix  ser¬ 
mons,  wc  must  say,  are  not  at  all  to  our  mind*  The  reasou 
of  tilings,^*  we  tliink  with  Dr.  South,  **  lies  in  a  little  com¬ 
pass*'*  lint  after  all»  to  make  a  sermon,  with  a  view  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  grounds  of  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  to 
evince  his  power  and  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  reconcile 
with  these  aiirihntes  the  evil  both  natural  and  moral  that  ap¬ 
pears  in  ibo  world,— to  do  all  this  in  tiftecn  pages  of  twenty  • 
two  lines  each,  is,  to  say  the  least,  cariy  ing  the  matter  to  an 
absurd  ami  extravagiiut  pitch.  A  sermon  should  certainly  be 
sooiewliat  ditferent  from  tlic  syllabus  of  a  professor's  lecture. 
It  u  the  duty  of  a  prcaclier  to  dilate  his  thoughts  till  they  be¬ 
come  oUvious,  to  enlarge  upon  his  reasoning,  till  it  can  be 
fell,  and  not  merely  to  hint  at  subjects,  or  deliver  heads  of  ar- 
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^ment.  Sermon?  of  this  Urief  kind  do  not  interrst  chose  who 
hear  them  ;  and  after  reading  tbem^  we  must  recur  to  other 
hooks  to  increase  our  knowledge  and  animate  our  piety.  Dr. 
l^iirie,  indeed,  is  so  lively  in  bis  motions,  that  we  can  rery 
seldom,  so  to  speak,  lay  our  thumb  u|>on  Ihni ;  and  be  ski(>ik 
so  suddenly  from  one  thing  to  another,  as  to  excite  no  small 
surprise.  It  is  owing  to  ibis  unusual  veb>city,  we  arc  apt  to 
suspect,  that  he  is  to  be  found,  almost  at  once,  at  two  |H)iuls, 
between  which  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  cominnnii'w* 
tion.  For  instance,  after  dwelling. on  the  many  events  that 
take  place  capriciously  and  contrary  to  all  pr^ability,  our 
]ireacher  enquires, — ^  Ami  what  is  tin?  iniercuce— that  blind  ., 
chance  bears  sway?  No  such  thing;  other wis<^  tkt  race  vonlJ 
he  irlwai^s  ta  the  raufty  and  the  battie  to  the  strouff,  Tlie  best 
concerted  schemes  would  uniformly  succeed,  and  the  same 
causes,  in  similar  circumstances,  always  produce  l^c  same  et‘- 
feels.’  p.  75.  Tojunjp  from  such  premises  to  such  a  ctxnclu- 
sion,  is  perfectly  impossible',  without  tlte  Dr.’s  elastkUy.  The 
same  brisk  sort  of  logic  is  to  be  foiniil  in  the  folloxviug  »cn« 
tence.  ‘  Sin  has  bronghi  the  criminal  into  tlie  b«isk'bt  servi-, 
tude  ; — for  all  vicious  habits  acquire  additional  force.’’ 

Dr.  Laurie  has  been  at  sonte  pains  to  conslrucl  his  scrmonji 
with  as  little  n*fcrcnce  as  possible  to  principles  pnrelj  Chris¬ 
tian  ;  and  both  with  regard  to  diKtriiie  and  morals  ho  haslncp 
pretty  successful.  For  example,  in  a  discourse  upon 
prayer,  founded  on  the  parable  ot  the  publican  and  piiarisce, 
having  sltcwu  liow  defective  were  the  devotions  of  both  these 
jiersons,  he  proposes  to  point  out  the  way  in  which  the  duty  of 
jirayer  slionld  he  performed,  lint  though  scripture  expressly 
and  repeatedly  teaches  us  to  piay  in  tlie  name  of  Christ,  this 
essential  quality  of  acceptable  prayer  is  eutircly  omilied.  In 
the  same  discourse,  while  *  the  pleasure  of  bcUoldtug  a  morn¬ 
ing  sun  gilding  the  woods  and  tite  hilU,’  and  the  ‘  precious 
gift  of  heaven,  in  consequence’  of  which  some  of  bis  readers 
have  felt  ‘a  peculiar  pleasure  in  ccmtemplating the  remains  ot 
ancient  tempfes  and  moss-grown  towers,  in  musing  among  the 
tombs  at  the  close  of  the  day,  or  listening  to  the  swelling  of  • 
the  deep,*  are  particularly  specified,  in  eimnvernting  the  causes 
of  gratitude  to  God,  Dr.  Laurie  passes  in  dei*p  silence  over 
the  precious  blood  by  which  bur  souls  have  been  redeemed, 
the  influence  of  God’s  spirit  that  restores  our  minds  to  luraltii 
and  beauty,  and  the  sacred  scripture  that  assures  us  of  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  inspires  u»  with  the  hope  of  hravcMi,  and 
conducts  us  to  a  blessed  immortality.  The  same  dcloriidnaiton 
to  make  as  little  use  as  |K>s.vible  of  Christian  doctrii>e,  *»  be**' 
trayed  in  his  sermon  upon  meditation*  He  professes  todirccl 
Vol.  Vlll.  3  F 
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ihe  r.ttcnlion  of  his  readers  to  ihie  snbjorts  of  ileroVjt  tnedifa* 
tion,  and  clo:»es  some  remarks  on  the  works  of  creation  with 
the  following  sentences.  *  Ai)ove  all,  muse  with  f^rateful 
emotion  on  that  astonishing  love  which  redeemed  you  from 
ruin.  J<n)  in  (in4  fh roue ^  our  head,  Jtsws  Christy  hy  :ehom  we 
have  recfived  the  atounncnt.  Meditate  on  the  wonders  of  re- 
(femption.*  'I'lns  is  every  syllable  that  a  Christian  preacher 
lius  thought  fit,  while  prtifessedly  pointing  out  the  objects  of 
devout  meditation,  to  say,  on  a  tlien’c  tlint  ghuldened  the  hearts' 
of  patriaixrhs,  and  inspirerl  the  songs  of  prophets, — on  wliich 
the  apostlcs  delighte^l  to  expatiate, — which  filled  the  martyrs 
with  transports, — which  engrosses  the  thoughts  of  the  faithful, 
and  will  for  ever  animate  the  joys  of  heaven. 

Dr.  Laurie  is  throughout  consistent  with  himself.  His  se» 
rond  sermon  is  on  benevolence.  l\irt  of  his  plan  is  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  character  of  the  benevolent.  B\it  to  pity  the  igno¬ 
rance  ami  corruj)tion  of  men,  to  relieve  the  spiritual  iiriladies 
of  their  nature,  or  to  countenance  projects  for  the  didusion 
of  C’hristian  knowletlge,  so  far  as  appears  fmm  his  descrip¬ 
tion,  docs  not  forifi  a  part  of  genuine  benevolence.  In  urging 
upon  his  hearers  the  cultivation  of  this  virtue,  which  is  emi¬ 
nently  Christian,  and  enforced  in  scripture  hv  so  many  touch¬ 
ing  considerations,  while  he  insists  largely,  largely  at  least  for 
so  expeditions  a  divine,  on  its  amiahler>ess,  its  pleasantness 
and  utility,  he  despatches  every  thing  of  an  evangelical  turn 
in  the  following  words. 

•  God  is  love ;  and  let  the  precepts  and  the  example  of  the  God  of 
peace  be  ever  present  to  your  minds.  “  T1  is  is  his  commandnien:,  that 
you  should  love  one  another.’*  It  is  not  grievous,  and  “  in  kcepirg  of  it 
there  is  great  reward.**  'Fherofore  “  let  brotherly  love  continue.**  For 
Christ’s  sake  cultivate  benevolence,  and  imitate  with  diligence  that  blessed 
Redeemer,  “  who  went  about  constantly  doing  good.**  Amen.’  p.  35. 

These  sermons  not  only  savour  little  of  Christian  principles; 
in  some  parts  iliey  appear  to  us  of  a  pagan  cast.  1  heir  spirit 
is  anlirchristiau.  lie  whose  virtue  is  ionued  on  evangelical 
principles,  wishes  rather  to  be  viviuons  than  to  seem  so.  The 
regard  to  fame,  whicli  Dr.  Laurie  so  often  incnlcutes,  finds  no 
support  in  the  lessons  of  Christ  or  his  apostles.  They  neyer 
iNijoin  any  duty  as  a  means  of  ‘  rising  high  in  the  scale  of  re¬ 
nown.’  pp.  iiS.  1 36.  The  following  senience  is  much  more  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Stoics  than  in  that  of  Christ.  ^  Ilow  enliven¬ 
ing  the  belief,  that  genius,  that  beam  oi  glorv,  whicii  has 
Urightened  almost  every  land,  shall  not  l)e  extinguished;  tiiat 
when  the  tiile  of  time  has  rolled  away,  this  celestial  fire  slial^ 
irever  be  (piencbed.’  p.  62.  The  same  ^pkit  seems  to  have  Jic', 
tated  the  tollowing  wuids.  , 
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^  W  hen  &  tHAn  whose  hosom  once  j!;^o\re(i  with  IurH  scntimcnls  of  ioJc- 
pcndencc  and  honour,  is  co-'scious  that  he  nt'gl  cu-ti  to  ni.ui.*ge  his  atlaii  s 
with  prudence,  that,  in  consctjucnee  of  his  careK  s«  hahits,  and  culpable  ?h- 
otuntion,  he  is  walking  on  ptecipices — and  secs  before  hin\  the  gulf,  of 
iicgr.tdation  ;  when  he  renienibcrs  the  that  he  cnsoaied  the  unsuspect¬ 
ing  friend  of  bis  youth,  deceived  an  aged  parent,  spent  the  provision  of  file 
orphan,  excited  so  much  invention  to  evade  the  law*  and  exercised  tKat 
ingenuity  in  “  dissimulation’s  winding  way,”  which  in*a  better  cause  mirflit 
have  immorulized  liis  name  ; — his  feelings  must  be  agonizing  as  the  p«iin8 
of  the  damned,  and  awful  as  hell’s  torments  I*  p.  1^3. 

It  can  haidly  be  imagined,  tliat  in  composing  these  ser¬ 
mons  Dr.  Lanrie  bad  any  regard  to  the  eddioation  of  bis  hear¬ 
ers.  Such  contradictory  stateiiit'iils  as  ibc  following,  he  could 
never  think  would  ansvver  that  purpose. 

‘  Is  it  the  proper  way  to  produce  benevolence,  to  maintain  th.it  th?  hu¬ 
man  race  are  perfidious,  selfish,  and  ungrateful  ?  While  many  descCiKl'to 
nefarious  practices,  thousands  retain  the  nicest  perception  of  what  is  right, 
the  most  fixed  detestatio.i  of  what  is  b.isc,  ana  for  no  pleasures  under  the 
sun  would  they  be  persuaded  to  s.icrifice  tliose  of  piety  and  virtue.* 

I'hc  subjei:t>,  indv'cd,  that  Dr.  Latwie  prcicuds  to  treat,  aro 
very  important.  lUit  if  he  undertake  to  discuss  a  sul)jcct,r— 
if,  tor  example,  he  profess  to  display  the  danger  of  iiuman  de¬ 
pravity, — he  shall  close  his  .sermon  without  uUcring  half  a 
'dozen  sentences  upon  the  subject.  If  he  prnjKise  to  poMit 
out  the  benefit  of  devout  nieditation,  he  wilt  say.  after  a  few 
words  upon  what  is  common  to  it  v\iih  oliu  r  kinds  &f' lueditfu 
tion,  ‘  suitable  coniemplarion  of  tlie  works  of  creation,  1^0- 
vidence,  redemption,  (as  migbt  be  illusir.iicd,  did  time  permit,) 
.is  calculated  to  produce  gralitude,  .luoraf ion,  trust,  and  iiite- 
grity.’ p.  144.  lie  says  just  w bat  is  u.>eles> — and  ibcn  makes 
an  apology  for  omitiing  wliat  might  be  prolitulile.  Lul  we  may 
rema’k  ianber,  that  uliai  be  does  say  is  inaccurate.  Wc  way 
take  the  sermon  im  the  aioucinent  in  illustration.  Ills  design 
is  to  evince  tliv?  e.xpedieucy  of  that  inO  rposiiion.  'I’bis  expe¬ 
diency  be  deduces  from  the  depravity  ol  man,— the  inedicacy 
of  other  modv*s  ot  (txpiaiion, — the  character  of  tiic  divine  go- 
veriuneni, — and  the  proplim  ies  respecting  Christ’s  death  and 
sufferings,  'hhe  last  paiiicular,  it  is  evident,  determines  no¬ 
thing  as  to  the  cxpt  ilieney  of  atonement  by  ibo  death  of 
Ciin.-st,  any  more  than  the  hisl«>ry  of  his  sufferings  conUiined 
in^the  Gospels.  Not  to  rneiiiion  the  impropriety  4>f  usuig  0**: 
.phrase  depravity  of  human  ,  nature,  instead  of  .the  guilt  *of 
man,  the  expeiliency  of  the  atonement  by  the  sulFeri.tg^  *oI 
,  Christ,  appears,  not  from  either  of  the  three  first  j)artleu]ar>» 
I  considered  sepaiately,  but  from  ibcw  altogether.  Caili  is, 
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perhaps,  somewhat  unreasonable  to  expect  a  fashionable 
pn^arber  to  discourse  with  accuracy  or  precision. 

As  to  the  hortatory  morsels  of  these  sermons,  they  are  such  as 
hr  expected  from  the  strain  of  the  other  parts.  Having, 
at  the  end  of  the  yt’ar,  inquired  of  his  hearers,  ‘how  have 
yon  spent  all  its  solemn  days*  he  coldly  savs, — ‘If  their  re¬ 
collection  is  bitter,  be  penitent  lor  past  olTenccs,  and  behave, 
for  tlie  future,  as  it  becomes  those  whose  time  shall  soon  he 
svsalloweJ  np  in  the  abyss  of  eternity.’  p.  315.  The  efficacy 
of  sucli  an  exhortation  can  hardly  he  doubted.  Having  said, 
the  exercise  of  benevolence  is  a  source  of  pleasure,  he  sub¬ 
joins  *  Yield  to  the  dictates  of  broikerh/  love^  and  taste  one  of 
the  purest  pleasures  of  your  nature.*  p.  33.  If  the  apostle  had 
received  a  few  lessons  from  Dr.  Laurie,  he  never  would  have 
said,  “  Walk  in  love  as  Christ  who  hatli  loved  us  — and  if 
Dr.  Laurie  had  studied  the  exhortations  of  the  apostle,  he  never 
would  Ijave  talked  in  Itis  present  style.  Thongli  we  cannot, 
therefore,  recommend  these  serioons  as  sources  of  instrnciion, 
or  a%  excitements  to  piety  or  virtue;  wc  can  recommend  them 
as  fair  and  faithful  examples  of  the  fashionable  mode  of  preach¬ 
ing — a  fashion,  which  has  for  its  object,  to  amuse  religiously 
without  amending. 

Aru  XI.  CJiihU  Hamid's  PilgniHj^e,  A  Romaunt.  By  Lord  Byron. 

4to.  pp.  2:)0.  Price  1/,  1(V.  Murray.  1812. 

TTO  he  at  once  young,  and  noble,  and  a  poet,  is  to  insure 
a  large  measure  either  of  applause  or  of  censure.  Here¬ 
ditary  rank  and  youth  afford  an  undisputed,  and  not  ii'glorious 
exemption  from  the  lighter  care3'  of  contributing  to  the 
amusement  and  instruction  of  sncielv,  as  well  as  from  the 
more  arduous  duties  of  active  life  ;  but  this  privilege  is 
granted  up#on  the  very  equitable  condition,  that  the  voluntary 
service  of  titled  poets  and  beard  I  e>s  stattsnieii  shall,  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  be  rewarded  with  louder  acclamations,  or  punished  if 
unsuccessful  with  more  severe  reproach,  than  the  efforts  of 
other  men. 

The  case  of  Lord  Byron  is  a  remarkable  illustration,  wc 
think,  of  the  rigid  adherence  f)f  tlic  world  to  these  principh’s 
of  criticism.  His  earlier  performances  were  smart  and  lively 
enough  ;  but  at  the  same  time  pert,  and  sour,  and  splenetic  ; 
and  tlicir  passage  to  oblivion  would  probably  have  been  rapid 
and  unnoticed,  had  not  the  rank  and  age  of  their  author  con¬ 
tributed  to  hold  them  up  for  a  while  to  the  derision  of  the 
irreverent  multitude.  With  a  resolute,  and,  as  the  event  has 
shewn,  a  very  just  confidence  in  his  own  talents,  Lord  Byron 
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has  however  apjain  demanded  the  applause,  and  dared  the 
censure  of  the  world ;  and  the  world,  at  length  discovering 
that  Lord  Byron  is  really  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  poet,  is  at 
least  as  profuse  in  its  cncomitims  at  present,  as  it  was  for¬ 
merly  liberal  in  its  satire.  Lord  Byron,  moreover,  it  must  be 
observed,  when  he  appeared  before  the  public  in  liis  minority, 
cither  had  no  opinions  on  the  great  (piestions  with  which 
the  political  world  is  agitated,  or  was  wise  enough  to  keep 
iheni  within  his  own  bosom.  He  is  now  an  advocate  of  Ca¬ 
tholic  emancipation,  and  an  adherent  (if  we  are  not  mistaken) 
of  a  political  party.  The  distributors  of  fame  and  popula¬ 
rity  may,  perhaps,  have  been  inlluenced,  in  their  cuiogiums 
on  the  noble  author’s  poetry,  by  adverting,  unconsciously 
it  may  be,  to  his  senatorial  character.  For  our  own  part,  we 
must  avow,  that  while  wc  are  as  ready  as  the  most  sanguine 
of  his  lordship’s  admirers  to  bear  testimony  to  the  propriety 
of  this  revolution  in  the  public  opinion,  we  think  that,  like 
most  other  revolutions,  it  has  proceeded  much  beyuml  the 
point  to  which,  in  sound  discretion,  it  ought  to  have  been 
extended  ;  and  though  we  doubt  not,  that  Lord  Byron’s  poem 
will  long  be  read  and  praised,  we  are  also  very  certain,  that 
the  praise  which  it  receives  will  become  iainter,  and  be 
more  mixed  with  expressions  of  a  diiferent  character,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  who  read  and  they  who  criiicisc,  are  less  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  those  motives  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

Any  man,  whose  knowledge  of  this  work  extends  only  to 
the  title  page,  will  probably  he  much  d<  ceived  in  the  expec¬ 
tation  he  will  form,  as  to  the  style  and  subject  of  the  poem. 
I’o  those  who  may  have  been  induced  to  aniici[)ate  in  ‘  Ciiilde 
Harold,  a  Romaunt,’  a  talc  of  tuiiriiaincMits,  and  castles,  and 
princesses,  it  may  be  useful  to  know,  that  fancy  could  hardly 
form  a  being  more  unlike  their  old  ac(piaintance,  Amadis  de 
Gan  I,  than  is  the  hero  of  Lord  Byron’s  poem.  liarobl  is 
an  Knglish  country  gentleman,  who  in  the  year  ISOH  left  his 
native  country,  and  journeyed  from  Lisbon  to  Cadiz,  and 
from  thence  was  tossed  on  the  Mediterranean, 

'  Till  he  did  greet  white  Achelous’  tide, 

And  from  his  further  bank  aEtolia’s  wolds  espied.' 

Still  more  remote  in  character  than  in  time  from  the  pala¬ 
dins  of  af]cient  chivalry,  Harolil  does  not  traverse  tlie  world 
to  disarm  the  oppressor  and  sticconr  the  destitute,  but  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  dreauiiess  and  lassitude  of  a  heart  oppressed  by 
the  unbounded  gratification  of  sensual  appetites,  and  unable 
to  relish  the  only  happiness,  to  the  attainment  of  which  his 
life  had  been  devot(?d.  I’liere  is  mncli  truth  and  force  in  the 
picture  of  this  unhappy  being,  and  the  moral  to  be  deduced 
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from  it  is  cxceedin5::!y  valuable  but  .however  interestiiipj  and 
aiiectinjr  it  may.be  to  conietnpUite  the  workings  <>t  a  .powerful 
mind,  tiegriulod  in  its  own  ysteein,  .and  iu  vain  seeking  fur 
repose,  it  is  after  all  a  gloomy  and  a  painful  prospect.  Lord 
IWron,  ilw^rrf  »re,  has  judiciously  intiodnced  upon  the  cativas 
anotluw  personage,  who  is  eertainlv  a  much  inoie  agreeahic 
conipanioii :  we  mean  the  noble  author  himself,  who,  happen¬ 
ing  to  wander  tiirnugh  the  .same  countries,  at  nearly  the  same 
period,  has,  in  his  own  person,  described  those  scenes,  and 
expres.scd  .those,  sentiments,  which  were  of  too  cheerful  a 
chameter  to  suit  the  discvinsolate  feelings  of  the  imaginary 
traveller,  There  are,  however,  some  inconveniences  attend¬ 
ing  this  arrangement  of  the  several  parts,  appropriated  to  the 
author  and  to  tile  hero  of  the  poem.  Sometimes  the  Cliilde 
forgets  (accident  dly,  wo  believe,)  the  heart-struck  melan¬ 
choly  of  his  temper,  and  deviates  itiio  a  species  of  pleasan¬ 
try,  which,  to  say  ilie  truth,  appears  to  ns  very  dippant,  and 
very  unworthy  the  solemn  person  to  whom  it  is  atti ibuled*. 
At  other  times,  tiie  noble  poet  is  himseif  made  to  give  e.x- 
pression  to  (^pinions  and  feeiines,  which  would  have  much 
better  snitod  the  wrt'lched  Harold,  and  woidil  have  added 
to  his  portrait  a  sliatle  stilt  deeper  and  luoic  alfecliug,  per- 

•  hap'i,  tiian  any  with  which  the  artist  has  alrea^ly  clouded  itf- 
Occasionall V,  too,  welososiglit  of  the  Cliilile  for  so  long  a 
period,  tliat  we  rcallv  feel  some  anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of  this 
.very  miseraliie  and  inti*restiiig  personage,  till  the  poet,  anti- 
eijrating  the  apprehensions  nf  his  readers,  very  seasonably 
exclaiuuH, 

*  But  where  is  Harold  ?  Shall  I  then  forget 

'I'o  ur^c  tiic  ^loOi.iy  w.tndercr  o’er  the  wave,*  fltc. 

As  however  the.  story  of  C'hildc  flarold  is  still  incomplete, 

•  and  any  criticisms  up»>M  the  striictuie  of  the  poem  may  per¬ 
haps  be  prein.aurt',  and  as  we  arc  told  that  ‘  a  Jktilious  cha- 

•  racter  is  inirode.ct  d  f  u*  the  sake  of  giving  some  c  onnection 
to  the  piece,  winch  makes  no  pretension  to  regularity,’  it  may 
be  a  sufbeient  answer  to  any  ohieciions  to  the*  plan  of  tins 
•  Romaiiiit,’  that  the  author  has  already  disavowed  atiy  inten¬ 
tion  t>f  regidarity  an  1  system. 

'J'he  measure  which  Lord  Byron  has  adoptcil  is  that,  of 
i'penser,  n^ir  do  we  think  In*,  could  have  found  any  other 
metre  etjnally  suited  to  the  peculiar  character  of  his  |X)ctry. 
'I'hat  thi>  measure  will  admit  either  ‘^thc  d.^oll  or  the  pathe¬ 
tic,  the  descriptive  or  sentimental,  the  tender  or  satirical,” 
is  an  opinion  of  Dr.  J^e;uiie’s,  whiclt  is  quoted  by  the  nol;le 
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KUtbor  as  a  justification  of  his  own  uvr  of  it,  in  all  those  va* 
rious  monies  of  cuiiipjsition.  In  part  of  this  opinion  we 
concur,  ar*tl  tuily  in  pari.  He  who  wishf’s  to  scjoilie  the 
fceliin^s  bv  a  iniun»^o  (lelinoMioh  of  ihe  st»rter  beauties  of 
nature,  or  lo  fill  the  imaj:»ination  by  accuiiunatinp^  in  his  land* 
sespts  her  ov.in*  snbinne  featon's  ; — he  wiio  would  «4;ive  ex^ 
prt  ssion  lo  iliOsC  e:i  ouons  which  at  once  opprcNS  and  delight 
a  cuiiieniplative  mind,  in  musing  on  the  vicissitudes  of  hu¬ 
man  life,  or  on  the  expressive  characters  of  external  rmture 
or,  lastly,  those  disconsolate  hiversi,  vvtiose  poetical  lainentu- 
tions  are  maiie-only  to  be  rejected*  and-  are  rcjvcicd  only 
dial  tin  y  may  be  repeated  j^in  a  word,  the  descriptive,  the* 
sentimental,  and  the  enamoured  will  find,  in  the  full  and 
harmonious  stanra  of  Spenser,  a  metro  well  adapted  to'  tlie 
expression  of  their  several  feelings,  l^ul  for  the  witty,  it  is* 
too  dilfnse  ;  for  the  impassioned,  it  is  too  regular  ;  and  for 
the  pathetie,  it  is  too  siatt  ly.  I'bat  it  uotild  not  be  difficult 
tx)  (ind  instnticcs  of  wit,  of  vebemcMict*,  niid  of  pathos  iii  tbis 
metre,  every  oiu?  will  admit;  for  it  is  thiriiielre  of  Ariosto, 
of  rbomp  oil,  and  of  Campbell:  we  iiniirtain  only,  that  it 
is  not  the  l>est  vebiele  for  that  spi'cies  of  poetry.  This  diffi- 
cnliy,  however,  we  do  not  stale  as  any  objection  to  the-  uso 
of  this  lueasnri*  by  Loril  Byron  ;  for  to  wit- he.  has  no  preten^ 
sions,  and  larely,— -very  rarely,  if  ever,-^is  he  sofientMl  into 
tioKiei  ness,  or  elevated  to  Viubiisiasm.  In  truth,  he  is  toa 
philosophical  ;  nor  is  his  philosophy  very  engaging^'  It  hiir 
taiiuht  h;in,  >ve  t  link,  to  look  upon  the.  follies  and  weaknesses 
of  ti::»  fellows  with  more  disdain,  than  a  wise  man  would  lliinkS 

'  I 

rea>onable,  or  than  a  man  of  much  sensibility  would  feel  ta 
be  riirbt. 

In  I  he  mariyrs  f  »r  the  liberty  of  Spiin,  he  can  only  see 
thos'%  \^ho,if  they  bavl  not  fallen  for  their  country,  would 
probahlv  lia\e  pi  rish.d  in  the  pursuit  of  *  rapine.*  Of  the 
females  of  alt  countries,  and  particularly  nf  his  own,  he  speakd 
in  I.Htiguage  too  irreverent,  we  fear,  to  he  forgiven,  etcii  in 
con>>i(ieration  of  the  warm  approbation  he  expresses  of  theift 
glowing  clan  ks  aiuI  pouting  kisses.  And  for  the  Portuguese 
he  can  ntt«-r  no  fe«Tnig^,  but  tboM*  of  the  most  un mix t  and 
h*  arty  conuniipt.  .  Now  we  aft?  quite  sure. that  this  view  of  the 
worlit  and  its  inhabitants,  whether  accurate  or  inaccurate,  iit 
not  very  poetical.  It  gives  to  the  whole  composition  an  air  of 
fnisatiihropy .  wnicit,  wet  nst,  is  very  foreign  to  the  ciiaractet 
of  the  author,  and  in  which  it  is  impossilyic  for  tliose  to  syni|ia<« 
thisn  whose’ sympathy  would  for  any  reason  be  desirable.  j 

With  this  general  t*xrepti(>n,  applicable  more  or  le»  to 
most  every  part  of  Childe  Harold’s  Pihgrimage,  and  with‘ono 
ether  exception  to  which  wc  shall  ptesentiy  cail  the  aiteDtion 
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of  our  readers,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  and  to  express  a 
warm  admiration  of  this  poem.  There  is  a  degree  of  energy, 
iind  sometimes  even  of  sublimit}',  in  tlie  reflections  wltich  are 
awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  author  by  the  various  scenes 
throi’gb  which  he  passes,  which,  even  in  the  absence  of  any 
iHher  pretensions,  would  iniitle  l.ord  Byron  to  take  a  very  high 
station  among  the  poets  of  his  own  day.  But  this  is  not  his 
only,  and  is  scarcely  his  greatest  claim,  to  the  admiration  of 
the  lovers  of  poetry.  11  is  representations  of  national  and  of 
individual  character  arc  peculiarly  distinct  and  lively.  For  the 
terrific  as  well  as  for  the  gentler  beauties  of  nature,  he  appears 
to  possess  a  very  keen  ndish  and  a  very  discriminating  taste; 
and  at  Athens,  among  the  scenes  which  arc  associated  with  his 
early  recollections,  he  mourns  over  the  relics  of  her  ancient 
grandeur  with  a  dcgrei*  of  sensibility,  which  had  almost  com¬ 
pelled  us  to  recall  tlie  opinion  we  have  iniiinatcd  as  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  severity  of  his  disposition.  Mis  diction,  ttiough  often 
languid  and  redundant,  and  not  seldom  careless  and  inaccurate, 
is  on  the  whole  nervous  and  idiomatic ;  and  has  more  of  the 
vigour  of  our  old  Knglish  school  of  poetry,  than  is  readily  to 
he  found  in  any  of  those  very  beautiful  compositions  in  which 
the  present  times  have  hern  so  singularly  fertile.  Yet,  though 
we  give  this  commendation  with  great  sincerity,  we  cannot 
challenge  for  l.ord  Byron  a  place  among  those  poets,  whose 
names  will  he  coeval  with  the  language  in  which  lliev  have, 
written,  and  who  will  he  remembered  with  tenderness  and  ad- 
iniraiion  when  the  tumult  of  praise  and  popularity  has  subsided, 
lie  possesses  a  strong  and  argumentative  understanding,  aiul 
a  disposition  lo  contemplate  the  pensive  and  the  awful,  rather 
iliaii  the  gay  and  amusing  scenes  of  life.-  A  mind  so  consti- 
tnted,  cun  hardiv,  in  the  vigorous  exercise  of  its  powers,  fail 
in  reaching  both  the  pathetic  and  the  sublime.  If  the  eye  is 
open  and  the  heart  susceptible,  the  lowest  and  most  vulgar 
of  objects  which  attract  the  unmeaning  gaze  of  ordi¬ 
nary  men,  will  for  such  a  mind  icein  with  exalted  associa¬ 
tions.  On  every  side  we  arc  surrounded  with  mystery.  'Flie 
commencement  and  the  termination  of  life, — the  gradual 
expansion  and  decline  of  oiir  intellectual  powers,— the  minute 
beauties  ami  ilic  boundless  inagnilicence  of  the  creation  we 
inhabit, — the  vicissitudes  and  the  various  stales  and  condir 
lions  of  human  society, — all  these,  and  ten  thousand  objects 
besides  these,  aflord  inexhaustible  treasures  for  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  him,  whose  purpose  it  is  to  excite  that  mixt  emo¬ 
tion  of  terror  and  delight,  which  wc  term  sublimity.  But  there 
arc  two  modes  by  which  this  effect  is  produced,  essentially  dis¬ 
tinct  and  ilissiuiiiar.  It  is  the  privilege  of  exalted  genius  to 
reach  at  once,  and  with  apparent  facility,  those  elevated 
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|;iofM,  to  which  the  merely  reasoning  intellect  is  slowly  and 
painfully  raised  :  the  one  can  teach  a  vivid  imagination  to 
glow,  and  can  warm  even  the  coldest  fancy,  with  its  detcri|r«* 
lions  of  the  scenes  with  which  itself  is  conversant, — the  other 
can  elevate  and  astonish  those,  and  only  tliose,  who  can  follow 
the  poet  through  his  reasonings  and  deductions  with  some 
congeniality  of  taste,  and  with  powers  of  reasoning  not  wholly 
dissimilar  to  his  own.  We  consider.  Lord  Byron  among  the 
reasoning  class  of  poets.  Where  he  is  really  great,  heis  so 
by  the  calm  process  of  argument,  not  by  the  instantaneous 
impulse  of  poetical  inspiration.  As  an  instance  of  the  eleva¬ 
tion  to  which  he  occasionally  fises  upon  this  strong,  though 
tardy  pinion,  we  shall  give  the  following  passagt*, — unques¬ 
tionably  one  of  the  most  successful  of  hi>  cdorts,-^n  the  in¬ 
exhaustible  topic  of  the  frailty  of  huira  i  life,  and  the  folly  oC 
human  ambition. 

*  Bound  to  the  earth,  he  lifts  his  eye  to  heaven  ; 

Wt  not  enough,  unhappy  thiag  !  to  know 
Thou  art  Ms  this  a  boon. so  kindly  given, 

That  being  thou  wbuldst  be  again,  and  go. 

Thou  knowst  not,  reck’st  not  to  what  region,  to 
On  earth  no  more,  but  mingled  with  the  skies  I 
Still  wilt  thou  dream  on  future  joy  and  woe? . 

Regard  and  weigh  yon  dust  before  it  flies; 

That  little  urn  saith  more  than  thousand  hooulies. 

*  Or  burst  the  vaniah’d  hero’s  lofty ^  mound  ; 

Far  on  the  solitary  shore  he  sleeps : 

He  fell,  and  falling,  nations  mourn’d  around  ; 

But  now  not  one  of  saddening  thousands  weeps, 

Nor  warlike-worshipper  his  vigu  keeps 

Where  demi  gods  appear'd,  as  records  tell. 

Remove  yon  skull  from  out  the  scatter’d  heaps: 

Is  that  a  temple  where  a  God  may  dwell. 

Why  ev’n  the  worm  at  last  disd  iins  her  shatter’d  cell ! 

*  Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  ruin’d  wall, 

.  Its  chambeis  desolate,  and  portals  foul : 

Yes  I  this  was  once  Ambition’s  airy  hall,  • 

The  dome  of  Thought,  the  palace  of  the  Soul ; 

Behold  through  each  lack-lustre,  eyelets  hole, 

The  gay  recess  of  Wisdom  and  of  Wit, 

And  Fission’s  host,  tliat  never  brooked  controul : 

Can  ail  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ. 

People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit  ?’  p.  64. 

Next  to  argument,, Lord  Byron’s  delight  is  iji  daring  and 
hold  personiticatioii,  where,  as  Johnson,  we  think,  says  of  Dry- 
den,  he  loves  to  tread  upon  the  brink  of  meaning,' where 
light  and  darkness  begin  to  mingle.”  To  succe^  in  mea* 
V0L.VIII.  3G 
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surinp^  with  a  firm  step  the  edge  of  this  precipice,  is  no  mean 
or  ordinary  praise.  The  following  description  of  Buttle,  is  a 
very  bold,  and  a  very  successful  instance,  of  his  indulgence  in 
the  propensity  wc  have  mentioned.  i 

*  Lo !  where  the  giant  on  the  mountain  stands, 

Hii  blood-red  tresses  deq)enii^  in  tht  sun. 

With  death'Shot  glowing  in  hit  fiery  hands. 

And  eye  that  scorcheth  all  it  glares  upon  ; 

Restless  it  rolls  now  fixM,  and  now  anon 
Fiashing  afar,— and  at  his  iron  feet 
Destruction  coders  to  mark  what  deeds  are  done ; 

For  on  this  morn  three  potent  nauons  meet 

To  shed  before  his  shrine  the  blood  he  deems  most  sweet.*  p.  27. 

Hi»  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are  distinct  and  ani¬ 
mated.  The  gloom  and  solemnity  of  the  mountain  and  the 
forest,  seem,  however,  more  suited  to  his  spirit;  than  the  repose 
of  calmer  jirospccts. 

f 

*  To  lit  on  rocks,  to  muse  oVr  flood  and  fell. 

To  blowly  trace  the  forest’s  shady  scene, 

Where  things  that  own  not  man’s  dominion  dwell, 

And  mort«tl  foot  hath  ne’er,  or  rarely. been ; 

To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen, 

With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold  ;  ' 

Alone  o’er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean  ; 

This  is  not  solitude  ;  ’tis  but  to  hold  ' 

Converse  with  Natuir’s  charms  and  see  her  stores  unroll’d.’  p.  73. 
The  following  sketch  is  in  a  softer  style. 

*  E’en  on  a  plain  no  humble  beauties  lie, 

W  here  some  bold  river  breaks  the  long  expanse. 

And  woods  along  the  banks  are  waving  high, 

Whose  shadows  in  the  glossy  waters  dance. 

Or  with  the  moon  beam  sleq)  in  midnight’s  solemn  trance.* 

His  classical  recollections*  among  the  ruins  of  Grecian  art 
and  science,  are  to  our.- minds  by  much  the  most  pleasing  part 
of  Lord  Byron'S  poem.  There  is  great  beauty  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  address  to  Parnassus,  which  is  abruptly,  though  not  inele¬ 
gantly,  introduced  ill  the  midst  of  his  praises  of  the  ^daik- 
glancing  daughters*  of  Spain.  • 

w  i 

*  Oh,  thou  Parnassus  !  whom  I  i\ow  survey. 

Not  in  the  phrenzy  of  a  dreamer’s  eye. 

Not  in  the  fabled  landscape  of  a  lay, 

But  soaring  snow-clad  through  thy  native  sky. 

In  the  wild  pomp  of  mountain  majesty  ! 

What  marvel  if  I  thus  essay  to  siog  ? 

The  humbleii  of  thy  pilgrims  pasaing  by 
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Would  gladly  woo  thine  echoes  with' bis  string. 

Though  from  ihy  hrights  no  more  one  muse  will  wart  her  wing  ! 

*  Oft  ha^e  I  dream’d  of  tliee !  whose  elurioui  Dame 

Who  knows  not,  knows  not  man's  aivinest  lore  t 
And  now  I  view  thee,  ’tis«  alas  !  .with  shame 
That  I  in'feeblcst  accents  must  adore  2 
When  I  recount  thy  worshippers  of  yore  ‘ 

1  tremble,  and  can  only  btmdthe  knee; . 

Nor  raise  my  voice,  nor  s'ainly  dare  tb  soarj  •  *  •* 

But  gaze  beneath  thy  cloudy" canopy  'itn/ ,  oluiim  J 
In  silent  joy  to  think  at  last  1  look  on  ihoe  Vr  it  o  ,rl() 

*  Happier  in  this  than  mirhtieSS  bards  have  been,  *^  **’'1 

Whose  fate  to  distant  homes  confinM  ihfeir  lot»  ^ 

Shall  I  unmov’J  behold  thehdikrw*d  sCSne,  »■ 

Which’pthers  rave  of,  thoi^b  they  know.U  not  ?  *;  .  * 

Though  here, no  more  Apollo  haunts  bis  grop,  J  .  i 
And  thou,  iIk*  Muses’  seat,  art  now  their  grave !  .  f 
Some  gentle  Spirit  still  pervades  the  spot,  . 

Siglis  in  the  gale,  keeps  silence  in  the  cave, 

And  glides  with'glassy  fwt  o’er  yon  melodious  wave.’  p.  39. 

.  •  '  .  '  -mM/i  •  *•! 

.  It  would  he  easy  to  multiply  beautiful  quoutiuus  from  tliin 
poem,  thouglruouC|  wc  thlnk,^  of  equal  merit  with  these. j,,, Wo 
must,  however,  tind  rqoai  for  a  few  passages  outof|tw;o  ^itbe 
songs  which  ,are,  interspersed  through  pie:j>;oUime,^ — one  ,an 
original,  the  other  a  translation  front  a  compU^iun  made  by,  the 
noble  author  h;uis^lf  ffoin  difli'ereu(..  Albauuese  songs*  Cnilde 
Harold  is  supposed,  at 'a  luoinen^  when  he  h^td  successfully 
struggled  agaip^  hUiSaduess^  to  gjs^^e  vent  to  his  feelings  in  the 
following  stanzas,  addressed  tq  la^«.  j  ,  1.  ,  . 

*  Nay,  smile  not  at  my  sullen  brow, 

Alas!  I  cannot  smile  again  1 
Yet  heaven  avert  thiC<:w  thou  ^ 

Shobld’h  weep,  and  haply  weep  in  vain.  ^  ‘  i*  l 

'  And  dost  thou  ask «wbas  secret > woe  f.  . 

1  bear,  corroding  joy  and  you^.^  ;  .  > 

And  wilt  thou  vainly  seek  to  know  .  ' 

A  pang,  c’cn  thou  must  fail  to  soothe?  !  1  . 

*1’  O  .  !  .  .  - 

/...  ‘  .  ir 

‘  If  IS  that  settled,  ceaseless  gloom,  ‘ ' 

The  fabled  Hebrew  wanderer  bore,  ‘ 

That  will  not  look  b«^Tjd^hc  t<^b,'  ’  ^ 

t  And  cannot  hope  wt  iett  before.  •  ‘ 

•  I 

•  I  I  .  I .  ^  .  . 

*  Through  many  a  diroe  ’ds  mine  to  go,  < 

With  many  a  retrospection  curst; 

And  ail  my  solace  is  to  know,  ^  ^ 

Whate’er  betides,  I’ve  known  the  wont. 

3  G  2 


61^  Lcrcl  Byron^s  Childe  HarobPs  PilgriTnagCm 

*  What  u  that  worst  ?  Nay,  do  not  ask, 

,  Id  pity  fron  the  search  forbear ; 

Smile  on,  nor  venture  to  unmask 
Man’s  heart,  and  riew  the  hell  that’s  there/ 

The  following  is  from  the  AlbaiieseJ 

*  Tambourgi!*  Tambourgi  1  thy  'larum  afar 
Gives  hope  to  the  valiant,  and  promise  of  war  ; 

All  the  sons  of  the  mountains  arise  at  tlie  note, 

Chimariot,  Illyrian,  and  dark  Suliote  ! 

Oh,  who  is  more  brave  tlian  a  dark  Suliote, 

In  his  snowy  camesc  and  his  shaggy  capote  ? 

To  the  wolt  and  the  vulture  he  leaves  his  wild  flock, 

And  descends  to  the  plain  like  the  stream  from  the  rock. 

<  Selictarif  unsheath  then  our  chlePs  scimitar ; 

Tambourgi !  thy  ’larum  gives  promise  of  war ; 

Yc  mountains  that  see  us  descend  to  the  shore, 

Shall  view  us  as  victors,  or  view  us  no  more.’ 

Having  endeavoured  to  point  out  to  our  readers  a  few,  and 
only  a  few  of  the  many  beauties  of  Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage, 
it  is  now  our  less  agreeable  duty  to  solicit  their  attention,  or, 
if  untitled  critics  might  presume  so  far,  that  of  the  noble  au¬ 
thor  himself,  to  what  we  consider  to  be  its  principal  blemishes. 
And,  first,  we  think,  that  Lord  Byron  labours  under  a  very 
unfortunate  mistake  as  to  his  gifts  and  qualifications  as  a  sati¬ 
rist.  Conscientiously  we  spet^  it,  when  we  say,  that  we  are 
really  alarmed  for  his  fame,  if  he  will  not  give  over  this  pre¬ 
posterous  ambition.  Can  it  be  believed,  that  the  author  ot  the 
we  have  quoted  could  write  such  stanzas  as  the  fbl- 

4 

*  The  seventh  day  this !  the  jubilee  of  man.  * 

London  I  right  well  thou  know’s!  the  day,  of  prayer : 

Then  thy  spruce  ciuzen,  wash’d  ardzao. 

And  smug  appremite  gulp  their  weekly  aw  t 
Thy  coach  of  hackney,  vriusaey,  one-borte  choir,  , 

And  humblest  gig  through  sundry  soborbs  whirl,  • 

To  Hampstead,  Brentford,  Harrow,  make  repair ; 

Till  the  tir'd  jade  the  wheel  forgets  to  hurl, 

Provoking  envious  gibe  from  each  pedestrian  churl. 

Some  o’er  thy  Thamis  row  the  ribbon’d fair, 

Others  along  the  safer  turnpike  fly  | 

Some  Richmond  HUl  ascend,  some  scud  to  WarCf  8cc.  p.  43* 

Can  any  thing  be  more  flippant  than  the  foregoing  passage  ? 
— unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  tngenious  pcrsonitkaiion  of  the 

[n  "  -  --  - -  ^ 

'  t  fWDrO-bMwer. 


passages 
lowing  ? 


a  Dniaunrr. 
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I^rd  B)»ron’s  ChUde  IlarolcCs  Ptlgritftage. 

imp  Convention/'  who,  it  seems,  has  taken  up  his  abode  in 
some  internal  shape  at  the  palace  of  Marialva  ever  since  the 
period  of.  the  convention  of  Cintra, — or  the  following;  caustic 
animadversions  on  a  book  called  Ida  of  Athens,  tlie  productiou 
of  a  Miss  Owcuson,  who,  it  seems,  is  just  now  a  popular  writer 
of  novels. 

•  Before  I  say  any  thing  (says  the  noble  poet)  about  a  city  of  which 
every  body,  traveller  or  not,  has  thought  it  necessary  to  say  something,  i 
will  request  Miss  Owenson,  when  she  next  borrows  an  Adienian  heroine 
for  her  four  volumes,  to  have  the  goodness  of  marrying  her  to  somebody 
more  of  a  gentleman  than  a  Disdar  Aga,  who  by  the  is  not  an  Aga ; 
the  most  impolite  of  petty  officers,  the  greatest  pattern  of  larceny,  Atbm 
ever  saw,  except  Lord  £.  &c«  5cc.  1  speak  it  tenderly,  seeing  1  was  once 
the  cause  of  the  husband  of  Ida,  of  Athens,  nearly  suffering  the  bastiogdo^ 
and  because  the  said  Desdar  is  a  turbulent  husband  and  beats  his  \v\£c  ;  so 
that  I  exhort  and  beseech  Miss  Owenson  to  sue  for  a  seperate  niaintc* 
nance  in  behalf  of  Ida,’  &c. 

The  next  complaint  we  have  to  make  against  Lord  Ryron, 
is  of  a  much  more  serious  nature  than  that  of  a  defect  in  sntiri* 
cal  powers.  Not  only  does  he  never  cast  a  look  beyond  the 
present  worhl,  of  which  he  often  and  pathetically  laments  the 
miseries  and  disappointments,  but  he  seems  not  aslutmed  to 
avow  distinctly  his  belief,  that  the  hopes  of  a  future  state  of 
being  are  to  be  classed  among  the  idle  dreams,  with  which 
either  wisdom  or  necessity  has  taught  man  to  mitigate  the 
sufferings  he  cannot  avoid.  To  attempt  by  argument  to 
prove  the  folly  of  such  opinions,  would  be  a  very  fruitless 
expence  of  time,  for  it  is  not  by  argument  are  sup¬ 
ported,  nor  do  we  believe  that  it  is  to  argument  they  owe 
their  existence.  But  is  it  not  at  once  strange  and  mtdancholy, 
that  in  these  days  any  one  should  be  found,  and,  most  of  all, 
such  a  man  as  Lord  Byron,— a  man  of  taste,  of  fancy,  and  of 
genius,  who,  for  the  paltry  praises  of  a  few  of  his  most  worth¬ 
less  contemporaries,  is  content  formally  to  renounce  the  only 
consolation  to  which  he  can  look,  amicTst  the  troubles  of  life, — 
the  only  guide  amidst  its  difficulties,  and  the  only  protector 
from  its  dangers.  Is  he  a  wise  man?  And  is  ne  really 
contented  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  ? — Is  he  a  pliilanthroptc 
mau^  And  can  he  willingly  lend  bis  hand  and  taleiita— his 
great  and  captivating  talents— to  blast,  as  far  in  him  lies,  the 
^ppiness  of  millions,  by  undermining  the  only  foundations 
on  which  their  happiness  rests.  Nay,  is  ho  a  man  of  taste? 
And  can  he  without  reluctance  throw  from  him  the  means  of 
enriching  his  verse  with  the  only  simtiments  to  which  all  ages 
and  all  nations  will  listen  with  delight,  because  they  are  the 
only  sentiments  in  which  all  nations  and  all  ages  are  equally 
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interested.  If  lie  prefers  the  applauses  of  fools,  fie  will  not 
improbably  have  bis  reward  ;  but  we  beseech  him  to  remem¬ 
ber,  that  the  fulness  of  satiety”  is  not  the  less  certain  con¬ 
sequence  of  unlawful  indulgence,  in  those  appetites,  whicli 
have  for  their  object  the  ilattery  of  the  mnliitude,  than  in  those 
sjnsual  tastes  which  feed  upon  grosser  |dcasnres, — that  if  there 
is  a  being  more  worthless  and  more  miserable  tiian  bisChilde 
Harold,  it  is  that  man  who  has  bceti  dependant  for  his  happi¬ 
ness  on  the  praises  of  those  whom  in  his  heart  he  has  despised, 
and  who,  having  sacrificed  every  object  to  the  pursuit  of  this 
wrelciied  gratidcation,  6nds  himself,  at  last,  unable  to  relish 
the  pleasures  be  has  bought  so  dear. 

Besides  the  principal  peem,  there  is  much  in  this 
volume  which  deserves  an  attentive  consideration.  Lord 
Byron  has  in  tlie  course  of  his  travels  been  very  laudably  an¬ 
xious  to  collect  specimens  of  the  popular  poetry  of  the  seve¬ 
ral  nations  llirougli  wbieb  it  was  his  go*od  fortune  to  wander. 
\Vc  1  uve  already  extracted  a  few  stanzas  from  a  song, 
compiled  by  the  noble  author,  from  the  scattered  fragments  of 
the  national  poetry  of  Albania.  It  is  iuifiossiblc,  however,  to 
receive  this  composition  as  a  fair  illustration  of  the  t;\ste  and 
habits  of  thought  of  this  uncultivated  race  :  for  no  man,  we 
.sup|>osc,  can  read  these  lines,  without  discoveritig  in  them  an 
elaborate  imitation  of  the  peculiar  manner  and  phraseology  of 
the  celebrated  autlior  of  “  Lochiel.”  There  are,  however,  sonic 
other  examples  of  Albanese  songs,  which  we  think  will  not  b 
deficient  in  interest,  for  iliose  who  delight  to  compare  the  ex* 
pression  of  passion,  as  dictated  by  untaught  nature,  with  the 
mode  in  which  men  give  utterance  to  the  same  feelings  when 
their  fancy  is  incumbered,  and  their  language  impeded,  by  the 
ceremonials  and  coui  lesy  of  polished  life.  » 

Of  all  the  shorter  pieces  wiiicli  Lord  Byron  has  publidied, 
there  arc  none  equally  interesting  with  the  Romaic  songs; 
botli  the  originals  and  translations  of  which  are  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  volume.  If  the  noble  author  has  more  ma¬ 
terials  of  the  same  description,  he  would  doserv’e  well,  we 
think,  of  all  Greek  scholars,  by  eb’ing  them  to  the  world.  Not 
that  there  is  any  thing  especially  engaging  in  the  language, 
or  in  the  sentiment  of  these  compositions.  They  are  neither 
gay,  nor  witty,  nor  animated,  nor  very  touching  ;  nor  are  they 
#uch  as  any  human  being  would  incumber  liis  memory  with, 
who  possesses,  and  can  undei*stand,  a  page  of  Euripides  or 
Anacreon.  But  they  have  much  interest  of  another  kind. 
I'hey  atford  a  curious  illustration  of  tlio  declension  of  the 
human  faculties  under  the  pressure  of  servility  and  tyranny,— 
and  a  not  less  remarkable  proof  of  the  imperishable  nature  of  a 
language  strictly  analogical.  The  mere  man  of  taste  will  pro- 
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bably  think  that  the  specimens,  which  Lord  Byron  has  already 
collected,  are  more  than  sufttcient  for  any  purpose  of  instruc* 
tioii  or  amusement :  they  will,  however,  be  but  barely  sutH- 
cient  to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  tlie  grammarian  and  the 
scliolar. 

Of  the  minor  poems  in  this  collection,  and  of  the  notes 
which  arc  attac  hed  to  it,  we  slmll  say  nothing  ;  for  we  know  not 
how,  upon  that  subject,  any  thing  could  be  said,  with  truth, 
whicli  would  not  qualify  the  praise  wc  have  felt  ourselves 
comj)ell(ul  to  bestow  upon  the  other  parts  of  Lord  B}TonV 
puhlieation. 


Art-  XII.  Political  and  'Historical  Arguments^  proving  the  neceMity 
•f  a  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  pointing  out  tlie  mcani  of  effecting 
that  important  measure  without  injuring  Individuals,  or  convulsing 
the  Nation.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  candid  view  of  the  present  state 
of  the  National  affair>,  addressed  to  the  Electors  of  the  United  King¬ 
doms.  By  Walter  Honeywood  Yatc,  Esq.  Two  Volumes,  pp.  31^, 

•  840.  price  18s.  Jones.  1 812. 

^HE  appearance  of  this  work  is  in  every  respect  prepossessing.  It  is 
well  printed  and  on  a  good  paper,  and  is  published  under  the  res¬ 
pectable  name  of  a  gentleman  who  styles  liimself  “  a  late  Member  ol  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Justices  of  Peace,  and 
deputy  Lieutenants  for  the  county  of  Gloucester,"  and  who  claims  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  member  for  Kent.  The  volumes  arc,  by  a  singular 
process,  dedicated  to  three  individuals — William  Honeywood  Esq — Sir 
William  Berkcly  Guise— and  “  by  permission”  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett. 
And  yet  wills  all  these  specious  sanctions,  we  can  scarcely  persuade 
ourselves,  that  the  name  of  the  author  is  not  fictitious,  and  the  resjiectable 
names  connected  with  the  work  introduced  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
masking  one  of  the  grossest  attempts  at  literary  imjiositioD  that  we  have 
been  yet  called  upon  to  expose. 

Wc  shall,  however,  take  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Yate  is  a  real  perso* 
■age,  thus  respectably  connected,  and  presenting  himself  before  the 
public  a»  the  avowed  author  of  the  work  oeforc  us  ;  and  under  this  im¬ 
pression,  wc  accuse  him  of  a  direct  and  niost  unjustifiable  appropriation  of 
the  production  of  another  writer. 

With  the  exception  of  the  dedication,  and  of  about  20  pages  at  the  close, 
the  whole  of  the  second  volume,  and  more  than  one  third  of  the  first, 
are  copied  (a  very  few  alterations  and  interpolatiooa  excepted)  verbatim 
from  the  admirable  Political  Disqmsitiom  of  Jamet  Burgh,  We  have 
collated  the  two  works,  chapter  by  chapter,  sufficientl)  to  convince 
ourselves  of  the  accuracy  of  this  statement ;  and  have  turned  over 
the  republication,  page  by  page,  for  the  express  purpose  of  finding  the 
name  of  Mr.  Burgh  :  but  we  have  not,  in  any  shape  either  of  reference  or 
acknowledgement,  been  able  to  meet  with  k,  and  if  it  is  any  where  to 
be  found,  it  has  most  strangely  escaped  us.  Indeed  the  matter  of  plagi- 
aiism  is  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  Mr.  Yate*s  own  phrases.  He  expretfly 
claims  the  work  as  his  own — he  asks  pardon  for  *  the  deficiency  of  intellect 
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and  .the  want  of  ability  in  the  atdhor* — he  talks  of  <  diffidence'  in  in- 
scril^ng;  *  these  ah^  with  all  their  imperfections’ — he  speaks  of  « arro¬ 
gance*  in  conjecturiog  th^  *  effect  of  the  work* — he  apprehends  that  the 
•  doctrine*  he  has  ‘  adopted*  may  ‘  be  found  novel  and  the  arguments  new 
(Mr,  Burgh*8  Disquisitions  were  published  neaflyybr/y  years  back) — *  I  am 
not/  Mr.  y.  observes,  actuated  by  lUuary  fame^  sulf  less  have  I  the 
presumption  to  lay  claim  to  any  uncommon  share  of  abilities  or  superior 
discernment,*— he  sets  *  merciless  and  malevolent  critics*  at  defiance,— 
and  finishes  by  *  tendering  his  obligations*  to  some  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  patriotic  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  for  their  candid  and 
valuable  commutiicationSf  and  for  their  upfirubation  and  lufiftort  of  the 
work*  I 

In  the  few  alterations  which  he  has  ventured  to  make,  he  has  gene¬ 
rally  blundered.  At  page  202.  Vol.  l.  Mr.  Burgh  quotes  from  *  a  ju¬ 
dicious  writer*  in  the  London  Magazine,  for  January  1760.  Mr.  Vate, 
wc  suppose  to  give  greater  consequence  to  the  quotation,  ascribes  it  to 
Sydney,  At  page  182,  Mr.  B.  attributes  a  remarkable  speech  to  the 
electors  of  Westminster  to  their  then  Member,  Lord  Percival.  Mr. 
Yste  without  any  hesitation  gives  it  to  Mr.  Fox,  although  we  believe 
Mr.  Fox  did  not  sit  for  V^stminster  till  after  1774,  and  though  it 
asserts  a  doctrine  adverse  to  the  general  tenor  of  his  sentiments-  In  a  par¬ 
ticular  instance  (p.  3  Pi.)  Mr.  Burgh  omits  his  authority,  stating  that  he 
had  neglected  to  note  it  in  his  memoranda,  a  neglect  for  which  he  occa¬ 
sionally  apologizes  as  accidental.  Mr.  Yatc, ignorant,  as  he  well  might  be,' 
of  the  original  source,  and  unwilling  to  lose  Uie  opportunity  of  a  flourish 
most  graciously  and  oracularly  informs  his  readers,  that  he  has  ouutted 
adding  his  authority,  *  for  particular  reusens*  Even  where  he  servilely 
copies  Mr.  B.  he  cannot  help  tripping.  Mr.  BurgH  publishing  in.  177^ 
mentions  a  fact  as  happening  ‘a  few  years  ago.*  Mr.  Yate,  writing  38 
years  after,  uses,  in  reference  to  the  same  fact,  prtc'udy  the  same 
phrase* 

Burgh's  work  is  uncommonly  scarce ;  and  the  fact  seems  to  be,  that 
Mr.  Ydic  finding  it  unknown  to  his  friends  thought  it  practicable  to  pass 
it,  in  a  new  garb,  and  with  a  few  variations  for  jiis  own.  We  soon, 
however,  detected  an  old  favourite ;  and  on  making  a  little  further 
progress,  ascertained  his  complete  identity.  Still,  however,  tliere  is 
aujueihing  most  unaccountable  in  the  transaction  i — and  it  is  utterly 
inconceivable  how  any  man  could  expect  so  gross  a  deception  to 
p:iss’  undiscovered. 

Art.  Xlll.  Scripture  Hisiory :  Or,  A  brief  Account  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  12mo,  Williams.  1 812. 

*'PHIS  little  w'ork  contains  a  plain  and  unaCecud  detail  of  the  Historical 
*  juits  of  the  Scriptures,  with  references  to  the  books  whence  they  are 
uken,  interspersed  with  a  few  observations  in  illustration  of  the  customs 
of  the  oriental  countries,  or  directing  to  practical  instructions  which  may 
be  drawn  from  the  narration.  It  is  divided  into  twelve  pnas,  each  of 
u'hlch  seems  to  have  been  published  in  succession. 
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Art,  XIV.  Vtllj^e  Sermons  ;  or,  short  and  plain  Dlicourtcs,  for  the 

use  of  Families;  Schools*  nnd  Re!i;;ious  Socieues.  Bv  Georajc  Burder. 

Vol.  VI.  l‘2mo.  pp.  160.’  price  ^s.  sewed.  Black*  Parry,  and 

Kiogsbury.  1812. 

I  F  we  are  not  misinformed,  the  preceding  volumes  of  Village  Sermons 
'  with  which  the  world  has  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Burder,  have  not 
^nly  obtained  the  cordial  approbation  of  almost  all  religious  and  intelligent 
persons  among  the  Dissenters,  and  many  in  the  establishment,  but  have 
been  honoured  with  very  high  praise  by  a  pious  and  learned  prelate  of 
the  English  Church.  In  fact*  we  acquainted  with  no  collection  of 
Sermons*  so  happily  adapted  to  awaken  and  instruct  the  lower  classes. 
Trivial  improprieties  of  expression  are  but  insignificant  specks  even 
in  the  style  ot  these  performances,  which  is  plain,  simple,  and  unaffected. 
The  explicit  statements  of  evangelical  truth,  the  forcible  exposure  of 
men’s  hearts,  with  which  they  abound,  and  the  alarming,  yet  affection* 
ate  manner  which  distin^ishes  them,  leave  us  at  no  loss  to  account 
for  their  eminent  populanty  and  usefulness. 

We  are  told  in  the  preface,  that  ‘  in  the  choice  of  subjects  for 
this  volume,  the  author  determined  on  the  divine  perfections^  appre* 
bending  that  no  branch  of  religious  knowledge  can  be  of  greater  im¬ 
portance,  on  account  of  its  inseparable  connection  with  every  branch 
of  practical  religion :  and  he  was  the  rather  inclined  to  this  decision, 
because  he  knew  of  no  work  whatever,  in  which  the  Attributes  of 
God  are  treated  plainly  and  4rf^,in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  im. 
provement  of  that  class  of  people  for  whom  he  professedly  writes. 
Many  authors  have  indeed  discoursed  admirably  on  the  perfections  of 
Deity^  and  none  more  admirably  than  the  learned  and  judicious  Ckar^ 
nocks  but  their  writings  are  too  profound, as  well  as  too  voluminous, 
for  ordinary  Families  and  Village  Readers.  The  author  has,  however, 
not  scrupled  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  several  excellent  writers, 
especially  of  Charnock,  to  whom  he  frankly  owns  that  he  it  indebted 
for  many  of  the  best  thoughts  in  the  following  pages.* 

The  Sermons  are  thirteen  in  Number  %  and  treat  on  the  following 
iubjects,  and  texts. 

«  The  Importance  of  the  Knowledge  of  God.  John  xvii.  S.  The 
power  of  God.  Genesis  wii.  1.  The  Wisdom  of  God.  Romiit 
xvi.  27.  The  Holiness  of  God.  Isaiah  vi.  8.  The  Justice  of  God. 
Deut.  xxxiL  4*.  The  Omnipresence  of  God.  P&.  cxxxix.  7.  The 
PitieDce  of  God.  Romans  ii.  4.  The  Sover^nty  of  God.  Pa.  cxv. 
3.  The  Goodness  of  God.  Ps.  xxxiii.  5..  The  Mercy  of  God.  Ps. 
Ixii.  13.  The  Love  of  God.  2  Cor.  xiii.  14.  The  Faithfulness  of* 
God.  1  Cor.  t.  9.  God,  with  all  his  Perfections,  the  Christiao*t  God. 
Psalm.  xlviiL  14.* 

We  think  this  volume  a  valuable  addition  to  the  five  which  pre* 
cede  it.  Though-  of  a  higher  character,  it  may  be  presumed  to  be 
tufficicntly  intcrestkig  and  intelligible,  wherever  the  former  sermons 
have  bi*eQ  employed.  It  is  in  some  respects  still  more  suitable  than 
many  of  those  tor  the  purpo^s  of  family  worship. 
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Art.  XV.  Poems  and  Letters,  by  the  bte  William  Isaac  Roberts,  of 
Bristol,  deceased.  With  some  account  of  his  life.  8vo.  pp.  -50. 
Price  Kb.  6J.  Longman  and  Co.  181 1 . 

Poems  have  a  double  claim  to  our  A“ecommcndation,  They 
were  written  by  a  young  man  of  superior  mind,  and  they  are 
now  published  for  the  benefit  ol  his  family.  'J'hey  make  tlieir  appearance,  • 
too,  under  great  disadvantages, — without  either  tiie  revision  or  the  selection 
of  the  writer.  Yet  even  in  this  form,  they  display,  though  certainly  not 
the  creations  of  genius,  considerable  versatility  of  fancy,  and  amiable* 
hoaS  of  dis}H)silion. 

,  Tlie  life  of  llolK'rts  was  short  and  uneventful,  and  derives  interest  only 
from  the  virtuous  industry  and  early  death  of  its  respectable  subject.  He 
was  compelled  to  erirn  a  scanty  subsistence  as  a  banker^s  clerk,  and  it  is 
highly  to  his  praise,  that  he  never  SulFcred  his  poetical  propensities  to  sc- 
»luce  him  from  the  drudgery  of  business,  and  that  l\e  denied  himself  the 
common  relaxations  of  youth,  th.it  he  might  minister  to  the  necessities  of 
his  mother  and  sister; — a  benevolent  purpose, which  we  hope  the  extensive 
ciiculation  of  the  volume  belore  us,  will  serve  to  promote. 


Alt.  XVI.  A  Culdt  to  tiu  Jluitings  and  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
Voter’s  and  Candidate’s  I’ocket  Companion.  By  a  Gentleman  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  12mo,  pp.  Gale  and  Curtis.  1812. 

' I'll E  avowed  object  of  this  little  volume  is  practical  utility:  and  we 
presume  it  will  be  found  serviceable  both  to  voters  and  candidates. 
It  Is  divided  into  three  parts.  I  he  first  contains  the  substance  of  the  ex¬ 
iting  laws  of  election  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time,  wi»K 
sulubic  references.  The  second  contains  the  present  state  of  repreaen- 
uiion  of  all  the  counties,  cities  and  boroughs  of  the  United  Kin^oms  ; 
viz.  The  municipal  government  ;  right  of  election ;  returning  officers 
.mil  number  of  Voters.  The  third  contains  practical  forms  of  Oaths, 
writs,  declarations,  certlfi cates,  and  'other  instruments  rcijuired  at 
the  Hustings  and  the  House  of  Commons.  The  note  of  reference  at 
tlie  bottom  of  page  220  should  certainly  have  beciv.placed  at  the  beginning 
of  Part  II.  and  is  not  likely  indeed  to  be  generally  understood.  It 
would  not  have  been  amiss  to  mention,  under  each  county,  the  .number 
of  Members  returned  within  its  limits,  and  also  the  place  of  election. 


Art.  XV^ll.  On  the  Education  of  Daughters  ;  translated  from  the  Fivnch 
•  of  the  Abbe  Eenelon,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Cambray.  12mo 
pp.  111.  W.  l)arion,jun.  18l2.  i 

\VE  arc  very  much  disjkOSed  to  think  tliat  men  arc  not  altogether  so  well 
qualified  as  women  to  write  on  female  education  ;  and  that  it  is  little 
less  than  absurd  tor  those  to  meddle  w'ith  the  general  subject,  who  have  not 
been  so  siiuited  as  to  be  comjHrlled  to  pav  a  minute,  and  even  parental  at¬ 
tention  to  the  clmracter  of  childhood.  iJoth  these  objections  lie  against 
the  little  work  before  us  ;  of  which  we  c.innot  say  much  more,  than  that  it 
contains  some  things  useful,  some  impractiCJiblc,  a  few  objectionable,  and 
many  which  arc  now,  by  incessant  repetition,  become  tmcadbare.  * 
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Aft.  XVIII.  Sktuft/j  of  the  fires  ent  MiUmersy  Customs  t  and  Sceneru  of  Scot-  . 
hmJ^  with  incidentiil  Remarks  on  the  Scottish  Chai'actcr.  By  Eliza¬ 
beth  Isabella  Spence.  In  two  volumes,  llimo.  pp.  500,  Longman 
and  Co.  1811. 

'’J^HESE  volumes  arc  not  very  attractive,  nor  remarkably  well  written  ; 

but  they  contain  a  tolerable  itinerary  of  pait  of  Scotland — some  re¬ 
spectable  indications  of  Scottish  scenery — and  a  few  misccllaneons  anec¬ 
dotes,  which  arc  not  altogether  without  interest.  We  are  not  prepared, 
however,  to  extol  Mrs.  Spence’s  ‘  sketches*  of  the  wild  and  nugnificeni 
landscapes  of  the  Noith,  as  ad'ording  any  very  adequate  intimutious  of  the 
ojiginals ; — nor  can  we  greatly  admire  her  talent  for  criticism.  She  is 
willing  to  allow  that  the  mountains  of  Loch  Catherine  do  *  really^  as  Mr. 
Scott  expresses,* 

“ - like  giants  stand 

Tocentinel  cnclianted  land.*’ 

but  then  the  metaphor,  she  thinks,  is  a  very  unfortunate  one  ;  *  as  the  com¬ 
parison  of  giants  with  such  elevated  ridges  oi  mountains  is  woithyof 
Maninus  Scriblerius  1* 

Art.  XIX.  Four  Sermons i  addressed  to  Young  People:  to  which  arc 
added  'Pwo  Meditations  on  important  subjects.  By  James  Small.  Pimo. 
*pp.  144.  Condor,  1812. 

have  been  very  much  pleased  with  these  sermons,  considered  as 
familiar  addresses  .to  young  people  not  unaccustomed  to  religious  in¬ 
struction.  They  abound  with  useful  hints  and  admonitions,  breathe  a  most 
;dFectiunatc  and  pious  spirit,  and  are  written  in  a  lively,  yet  simple  and 
perspicuous  style.  I'he  titles  are,  the  Evidences  of  Real  Piety,  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  8  ;  the  Advantagc‘s  of  early  Piety,  ib. ;  the  Friendly  Question  .ad¬ 
dressed  to  Youth — “  Is  it  •well  •with  thee  — 2  Kings  iv,  26  }  the  Invitation 
of  Christ,  John  vii,  87.  The  third  of  these  dTscourses  consists,  in  a  great 
degree  of  momentous  questions,  which  will  be  a  valuable  guide  in  the 
important  exercise  of  self-examination.  As  most  families  consist  partly  ot 
the  young,  and  of  domestics  who  require  nearly  the  same  sort  of  in¬ 
struction,  we  apprehend  these  discourses  may  be  advantageously  em¬ 
ployed  by  those  who  conduct  a  religious  exercise  in  their  own  houses  on 
Sunday  evenings.  It  is  obvious  that  the  nature  of  the  publication  stands 
in  no  need  of  being  cx]dained  or  recommrnded  by  'means  of  extracts, 
which  we  should  oilierwise  find  no  difficulty  in  selecting. 

The  meditations  subjoined  are  adapted  to  nouiish  devotional  feelings, 
though  in  some  degree  chargeable  witii  quaintneis. 


Art.  XX.  Letters  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Tune  Mercury^  ou  the 
Annutd  Suliscrihlion  for  the  Sons  of  th:  Clertu.  Bv  W.  BurdoiV.  8fO. 


Annual  Suhscrifition  for  the  Sons  of  th:  Clergy, 
pp.  47.  price  Is.  Longman  and  Co.  1811. 


’l'’HESE  letters  contain  Mr.  Burden’s  part  of  a  controversy  in  a  provin¬ 
cial  Dew8paj)et,  commenced  by  him  with  ao  endeavour  to  shew  that 
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the  relief  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy  ought  to  be  profided  for,  out  of  tho 
revenues  of  the  church  ;  and  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  favoureii  the 
jiublic  with  3  declaration  of  his  disbelief  of  Christianity,  and  his  tender 
concern  on  account  of  the  calamities  which  he  ascribes  to  its  intluencc. 


Art.  XXI.  School  of  Instruction,  a  Present,  or  Reward  to  those 
Girls  who  have  left  their  Sunday  School  with  Improvement  and 
a  good  Character.  By  a  Lady.  8vo.  pp.  92.  Rivingtons,  1812, 

recommendation  of  the  lessons  contained  in  this  little  book,  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  convey  religious  instruction,  very  much 
adapted  to  those  to  whom  they  arc  addressed,  and  in  language  perfectly 
level  to  their  capacity. 


Art.  XXII.  The  ^liVror  of  the  Crates  ;  or  the  English  Lady’s  Costume  ; 
combining  and  harmonizing  Taste  and  Judgment,  Elegance  and  Grace, 
Modcstv,  Simplicity  and  Economy  with  Fashion  in  Drest,  See.  &c.  &c. 
By  a_  1  .Illy  of  Distinction,  <who  has  ^witnessed  and  attentively  studied 
nvhal  is  esteemed  truly  graceful  and  elegant' among  the  most  refined  Nations  of 
Europe.  12mo.  pp. ‘J+l.  price  5s.  Crosby  and  Co.  1812. 


A  N  intelligent  reader  would  at  once  conclude  from  the  tith 
‘  ^  if  quoted  at  a  length,  that  it  was  melange  of  that  nature, 
goes  under  the  denomination  of  a  catch  penny. 


title  of  this  work, 
which  usually 


Art.  XX Ill.  yin  Analysis  of  Wackstone's  Commentaries  on  the  Taws 
of  England^  an  Series  of  Questions,  to  w  hich  the  Student  is  to  frame 
his  own  Answers  by  reading  that  Work.  By  Barron  Field,  of  tlic 
Honourable  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Student  at  Law'.  8vo.  pp. 
286.  Price  78.  bds.  Cadcll  and  Davies.  1811. 

becoming  so  common,  that  to  repeat 
the  approbation  of  them  which  we  have  frequently  expressed, 
teems  altogether  needless.  Mr.  Barron’s  compilation,  as  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  examine,  is,  upon  the  whole,  respectably  executed  ;  though 
in  many  instances  too  scanty,  and  in  some  not  perfectly  clear.  We 
were  rather  surprised  to  find  him  saying  in  his  preface,  that  Black- 
stone’s  Commentaries  are  to  tlie  Law  Student  already  a  sort  of 
Bible  T*  Does  he  mean  that  Blackstonc  is  a  book  of  authority  in 
the  science  of  law  ;  or  tltat  the  Bible  is  a  book  of  no  authority  in 
that  of  divinity  ?  In  a  future  edition,  we  think  the  author  will  either 
curtail  or  omit  tliis  preface. 


Art.  XXIV.  Religious  Contemplations.  12mo.  pp.  36.  Eaton.  1812. 

^pHE  cplibet  “  lellgious”  is  not  t'cry  applicable  to  this  pnblication. 
Fiom  the  “  contemplations”  it  records,  we  select  the  following. 

*  I  hear  the  mindless  infant  squ.a]I ! 

I  see  the  helpless  infant  <prawd  !*— -p.  18, 
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Art.  XXV.  SELECT  LITERARY  INEORMATION. 


Gentlemen  and  Pubfukers  <u)ko  have  worh  in  the  firesjt  will  oltt^e  thi 
Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  by  temting  information  ( hoiifueld) 

of  the  subject^  extent^  and  probable  price  of  tuch  works  ;  which  then  may 
depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public^  if  consistent  with  its  plan. 


The  Rev,  Robert  Walpole  ha«  in  the 
press  an  R<say  on  the  Slisrepresenta- 
tions,  iKnoruncc  and  Plagiarisuis  ot  eer* 
tain  (ntiilel  Writers. 

The  Rev.  Ueorge  Crnbbc  ii  preparing 
ft  volume  of  Tales  to  be  published  uni¬ 
form  with  his  other  works. 

The  Rev.  G.  Faber  is  preparing,  for 
the  p^v^s  Origines  Mythologico),  a 
work  intended  to  show  the  fundamental 
identity  and  common  origin  of  the  va. 
tious  mythological  systtoms  of  paganism. 

The  Rev.  James  Hall  will  publish, 
early  in  next  month,  in  two  octavo  vo¬ 
lumes,  Rem.iiks  on  the  interior  ainl  least 
kuown  part  of  litdaud,  from  Observa¬ 
tions  made  during  a  late  Tour  in  that 
Country. 

Mr.  Wakefield's  Statistical  and  Poli« 
tical  Account  of  Ireland,  in  two  quarto 
volumes,  is  expected  to  appear  in  the 
couriH*  of  this  month. 

'fhe  Rev.  T.  Lyon  has  in  the  press, 
in  an  octavo  volume,  Hints  to  the  Pro* 
testants  of  Ireland. 

Dr.  C.  Radhnm,  physician  to  the 
Duke  of  Siis'‘ex,  is  translating  Juvenal 
into  r.uglUii  Verse  with  brief  Annota* 
tions. 

,  All  elegaait  edition  is  nearly  eom- 
plettsl  at  Norwieh  ijf  Bentham’s  His¬ 
tory  of  the  (’onventual  and  Cathedral 
Church  ot  Kly,  continued  to  the  present 
time,  uith  all  the  original  plates  and 
>.cine  rirw  ours,  a  portrait  of  the  author 
and  memoirs  of  his  life. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  pid>li-*hed,  Self 
Indulgence  :  a  Tale  of  th«-  Ninctucuth 
Century,  in  two  voU.  I'Jmo. 

Karly  in  the  present  month  will  he 
published  a  Portrait  of  the  R«^'.  Dr. 
Young,  Minister  of  the  Scotch  Church, 
London  Wall,  after  .vn  approved  likeness 
painted  by  E.  Gerard,  and  engraved  by 
E.  .Scrivcii,  Historical  Eiigravtr  to  His 
K<iyai  >Ii|hne^  the  Prince  Regent; 
size  12  by  9  inches. 

'1  he  Ki  V.  I)r.  I.ctiiee  luiA  in  the  press 
a  small  vtdumc  of  Fahlct  for  the  Tiie- 
Mile;  to  each  of  which  is  appbed  w  ii*> 
rics  of  moral  i  a  s««luti<.m  of  wh;cft 


is  intended  as  an  exercise  of  the  talents 
of  investigation  and  reasoning  for  Ihft 
ywnih  of  both  sexes. 

A  now  edition  of  Dugdule's  MunasU- 
con,  by  Stcpleus,  is  preparing  for  pub¬ 
lication,  with  additions,  which  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  will  extend  the  work  to  four  folio 
volumes.  Tlia  impressiou  will  be  U- 
miteil  to  23(1  copies,  and  publisbi  d  by 
suhacription  in  quarterly  paiU. 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Owm  on  the 
Hebrews,  with  the  Excrcilatioiii,  com¬ 
plete,  in  six  octavo  volumes,  is  print¬ 
ing  under  the  direction  ol'  the  Ktv.  O. 
W  right. 

Mr.  Finch  has  in  the  press.  Essays 
on  the  Principles  of  Political  Philosophy, 
designed  to  illustrate  and  establish  the 
civil  ;uul  religious  rights  of  man. 

The  Rev.  A.  Campbell,  of  Pontefract, 
has  in  tlie  pr««N  a  i;ew  edition  of  Bishop 
Jewel’s  A|M>logia,  to  which  he  has  added 
historical  notes,  aud  Smith's  Greek 
Traiiilation. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  an  Essay 
on  the  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  ;  With  a  short  Account  of  ancient. 
Versions,  and  some  of  tlie  principal 
Greek  Manuscripts.  Dy  J.  F.  Gyles, 
Esq.  K.  M. 

At  press,  A  Memoir  of  the  Life  aiwl 
Writings,  PoHticsl  an>l  Philosophical, 
of  John  llurne  Tookc,  Fsq.  In  8vo.— • 
Further  puiticuhrs  of  which  will  be 
shottly  amioitncrd. 

.Spi'tidily  Will  be  published,  in  a  quarto 
volume,  illustrateil  by  numerous  engra¬ 
vings,  tliu  Second  Part,  containing 
tvroecc,  F^ypt,  the  Holy  laiud,  Ise.  of 
Travels  in  \ttrious  parts  ol  Europe.  A»ia 
and  Africa.  By  F.dw'ard  Daaiei  Ciarke, 
LI..  O.  Prufeasor  ol « M ineraiosy  in  the 
Duirersiiy  of  Cambridge. 'Fhe  hrst 
part,  containing  Kussia,  Tartary  and 
Turkey;  the  «*cii:id  Mition,  with  cono- 
dcrahle  adiLtions,  illustrated  by  ai‘ar 
one  hundred  Engi'Sh'ints.  4bx  31.  3s  in 
buord<4.~’l^«*  The  .Ydditi^iOa  made  to  this 
IK  w  F.«htiou  may  be  li«id  srparsle,  (wics 
3>.  od.  sev'ud. 
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Ou  th^  Kt  of  June  «i11  be  publisthed 
Jbut  I*  Price  6».  to  bf;  ruuliiiu<d 
aiifl  Number  I,  Price  la.  et  a 
N»:w  iulitioii  of  the  Holy  Bible;  con- 
taiiiii));  the  Old  and  New  Ti‘^tau)Cllts, 
tecordint;  to  the  Public  A’ersion  ;  with 
luxidaiiatory  Note«,  Practical  Obscr\'.i- 
tioea.  and  copious  Marginal  References. 
Jly  TliOuiafc  Scott,  Ki dor  of  Aston  Sand- 
ford,  andtuiiDerl)  Chaplainluthe  lAK:k 
Hospital. 

On  the  first  of  July  next  will  be  pub- 
tisbe<l,  1*1  ice  2s.  6d.  Number  I,  of  an 
entirely  new  Work,  to  be  cunlinuerl 
Monthly,  which  will  be  entitled.  The 
Mirror  of  Philanthropy  and  Conipen* 
diouH  Magazine. 


Mr.  R,  II.  linker,  of  Trinity  Cof- 
le^c,  Can.brid!;e,  has  iu  t'lc  pt 
an  ocinvo  Volume, 'a  CounutntaTy  on 
the  (icrinaiiy  «»l  Tacitus,  with  .'tnc- 
tuics  ou  the  Kditlou->  of  Gii>uo\  lutt, 
I’mesti,  &.C.  wi'h  other  inltTeslinj^ 
tuattet*. 

Mr.  John  Belhmiy  is  preparing  a  His¬ 
tory  of  all  Rcllgtjus,  enuU  liiiig  an  nt'- 
count  of  their  ri  e,  decline,  rlocert  alid 
changes,  fioin  the  eai  licst  times  to  the 
comnitMiceineul  of  the  Christian  Keli- 
gion. 

Mr.  John  Mitford  is  preparing  for  the 
prevs  the  Achille  s  of  Statius,  with  se- 
rerul  eoilatious;  ami  it  m  intended  to  be 
followed  by  th<‘  Tliehais. 


Art.  XXVI.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


aOniCVLTl'IAL  AND  UVRAL  ECONOMY. 

I 

ObeervaliouN  on  the  lutlueneeof  Sinl 
ami  Climate  upon  Wool;  from  which 
is  dcdiicesl  a  ccrt.dn  and  easy  M«.thod 
ul  •m|>roving  thu  Quality  ol  I'.ugiidi 
Cluthii.g  Wool,  uud  preserving  the 
Hcidth  of  Shc«'p:  w.ih  Hints  lor  the 
Manarrcuunt  ui  Sheep  alter  Shearing; 
iin  Inquiry  info  tBc  .Structure,  Ciruwtii 
and  Forinution  ol  Wool  and  Hair ;  and 
Remarka  on  tht*  Means  by  wliicli  the 
Spauisti  Bvcrxl  «d'  She<‘p  in.ty  Ire  made 
to  preserve  the  Irert  Qualities  of  I’herc 
unchanged  in  ditTerrnC  Climates.  8vo.  Ts. 

The  Plautei*s  Kniendar;  or,  the 
Nuisrryinan  ami  Forester's  Code  in 
the  0|>erations  of  the  Nurn  ry,  the  Fo- 
re.st  and  the  Grove.  I»y  the  late  Wal¬ 
ter  NicnI.  1'alited  and  couiph*l(  d  hy 
Edward  Sang,  Nurseryman,  8vo.  1  js. 

AXnuUlTIES. 

The  Architectural  .Antiquities  of 
Great  Britain,  reprr-senli-d  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  Series  of  Views,  Eievation.s, 
Flans,  Soctions,  ami  Ih  tails  of  various 
ancient  English  Edifices,  with  historical 
and  descriplive  Aeroimts  of  each.  By 
John  Britton,  F.  S.  A.  The  Third  Vo¬ 
lume,  quarto,  price  31.  3s.  half-bcMitid, 
impiTial  quarto,  price  81.  half  bound. 

aiOCR ArHY. 

A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  last  Years 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  late  King 
ol'  SwtHleii ;  inchidiiig  a  Narrative  ol  the 
Causes,  Pi\>gr»  '«s  and  Termination,  of 
he  late  Kcvu.utioii ;  and  an  Ap|)ery1ix, 
oiita  ining  i  tBcial  Documents,  Letters, 


.•iud  Minutes  of  Conversations  between 
the  late  King  and  I/cuteimiit-gcncral 
Sr  John  Mixirc,  G  iieral  Bruue,  SiC. 
Tr.inslatcd  from  the  Sacclij-h.  With  a 
portrait  of  t!ic  late  King  of  Sweden. 
Rvo.  lOs.  Gd.  hoards. 

Some  Account  of  ilic*  l.ih*  and  Writ¬ 
ings  of  J.iu)i’)«  Bciiignc  r>o>sUit,  Bisliop 
of  Me.aux.  By  Cliailcs  Butler,  Esq, 
post  Svo.  7s. 

COMMEItCr. 

The  Qtieslion  as  to  the  Renewal  of  the 
Ka.^t  India  C'ompany’s  Monopoly  exa¬ 
mined.  Oa.  Gd. 

drama. 

The  Tragedies  of  Maddalen,  Aga. 
inenition,  Lady.M.tchdh,  Antonin,  and 
Clytcimiestra.  By  John  Galt.  Svo.  I4s. 
A  few  Copied  in  quarto,  price  1  I.  U. 

KPUCATIOS. 

Gymnasium,  sive  Symbola  Critic*  ; 
containing  Syntactical  Rules  and  Cri¬ 
tical  Observations,  inten  U»1  totacilitatc 
the  .Attainment  of  a  correct  Latin  Pro»c 
Style.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Crombie, 
LL.  D.  2  void.  8vo.  11.  Is. 

HISTORY. 

A  Succinct  History  of  the  Oeogra* 
phieal  and  Ptditical  Bevolutioiis  of  the 
Eanpire  of  Geniiany,  or  the  principal 
Sta’es  which  comjxrsoil  the  Fiinpire  of 
I'harit'uiagne,  from  his  Coronation  in 
814  to  its  Dissolution  in  I8<>6;  with 
^ome  arcouiit  <»f  the  Genealogies  of 
the  Imper.ial  House  of  Hapsburg,  an 
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of  the  Six  Secular  Klfctors  of  (Jcrmany ; 
ami  of  tile  Kittnaii,  l»«rmaut  Frriu'ii^ 
ami  Uii);l.sU  Noitility.  Uy  CUarica  BuU 
lur»  K^q.  S%(>.  W4. 

MIDICINF  AND  CMIRUUCRaY.- 

A  S;^iies  of  Pikt(*!ioii  the  Br.iiit,  with 
U'  lert'oros ,  exhihitiir^  th»*  .Vpp«‘'irnnCes 
of  that  Or ^11  in  tlie  liiiferent  Stuxeii.of 
Dissc-rrion,  u(*cortt|iniiied  with  a  De:)* 
rripli*m  of  the  Plates.  Uy  Alcxaiiiier 
Uan^tav,  M.  J>.  I  eotun  r  on  .4iiaturny 
anti  Pliy&.oiogy,  Kii;ubo^^h.  -ito.  II.  is.i 

•  i  r  * 

MlSCF!,f.AHFOtS. 

Piipor*  refqiortinif  the  Netforiation' 
for  a  Kciievval  of  the  I’.ast  Imli.i  (Tom-* 
I>;iny’«  cxi'losivo  Pnvilepr*.  Parlji'  I, 
ami  lly  tolx'  rA*nli lined  iinifmin,  as  or-t 
ilered  to  lie  printtMi.  Kvo.  Is.  IkI.  each,  * 
The  History  iif  the  lUiyal  S«iriety. 
By  Thomas 'rh<)n)S4>n,  M.  I).  K.  K. 
Author  of  the  System  of  *  (TlieniisfryC 
quarto,  01.  Os.  A  few  copies  on  lupgu 
paper,  lU.  lOi.  '  *  1 

'  An  Aiiswvr  to  the  vt  ry  false  nnd  inis- 
representerl  Account  in  the  Uritish  Cri¬ 
tic  for  Urccmher  last,  of  u  Work  enti¬ 
tled,  An  Ussay  on  Morality.  Is.  ti.l.  ^ 
Observations  on  the  Charucter,.  Cus¬ 
toms  and  Supt'i'slitions  of  the.  Irish; 
and  on  some  of  the  C.uisea  which  baro 
retarded  the  moral  au<l  political  Im¬ 
provement  of  Ireland.  Uy  Daniel  D»,*- 
war,  A.  M.  8vo.  I  Os.  6d. 

•  History  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of 
tiic  Mi  Cting  of  the  Three*  Choirs  of 
Gloin*estcr,  Worcevter  and  Hereford* 
and  of  the  Chanty  (‘oiiiiectrd  with  it. 
To  mhii.'h  is  jirelixed,  a  View  of  tlie 
Condition  of  the  Parochial  Clergy  »>f 
this  Kingd-'m,  from  the  earliest  'I’nncs. 
By  the  Rev.  D.inlel  Lysons,  M.  A. 
F.  R.  S.  F.  S.  A.  Reetor  of  llodmarton, 
in  the  Comityof  <ih)nresttr.  8vo.  7s. od. 
A  few  Copies  on  tine  Paper,  Price  Its. 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  W.  Unnthig- 
don,  S.  S.  Minister  of  the  Cospel  at 
Providence  Chapel,  Grays  Imi-inne, 
complete.d  to  tne  Close  of  the  Year 
180t>.  ‘20  s-ols.  Svo.  l'2l. 

VTew  of  tlie  Political  .State  of  Scot¬ 
land  at  Michnrlmas,  1^11;  compre¬ 
hend  ng  the  Rules  of  the  Freeholders, 
an  Abstract  of  the  Sets,^  Conditions  of 
the  Royal  Barths,  and  a  State  of  the 
VoU's  at  the  la.st  Elect'oiis  throughout 
Scotland;  to  which  is  prefixed,  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Forms  of  Procedure  at 
Ele<  tioiiH  to  Parliament  from  the  Coun¬ 
ties  and  Biirghs  of  Scotland,  8vo.  15s. 

A  Guide  to  the  Hustingtand  the  House 


of  CoBioiona ;  or.  Voter  and  Camlidate^ 
PiK'ket  Companion;  in  Three  Paita; 
eoniptising  all  the  .‘kets  relative  lu  Blec- 
tiiins,  arrAiiged  in  pari  materia.  State 
of  Represent  it  on,  fite.  of  all  the  Coun- « 
tios.  Cities,  Bomfigha,  Icr.  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Forms  of  Writs,  Oath**< 
Cert;lk:Hti‘»,  Notices,  dec.  inieil  at  the 
IlnstingR  and  the  Honst:  of  Commons. 
With  occasitaiai  Notes,  By  a  Gi'ulle- 
innn  of  the  I nu*  r  Temple,  Ifiinn.  8s.  'f 
The  H’Ntory  of  Printing  in  ^\iiief1e.vV 
with  a  Utography  of  Printers,  and  an 
.Account  of  Nowsp.aprrs;  to  which  it 
\»rclixe«i.  a  enneise  View  of  the  Disco¬ 
very  aiut  Prorress  of  the  Art  in  other 
parts  of  the  World.  By  Isainh  Thomas, 
Printer,  Worcester,  Mas.sachusetts.  2 
volt.  8 Vo.  11.  Bs. 

Public  Divfiutation  of  the  Students  of 
tiie  Collegu  of  Fort  William,  iti  Bengal, 
beflirc  Lieut,  Gen.  (leorge  llewett,  Viee- 
pret^icieut  uml  acting  VisUnr  of  th'i  Col¬ 
lege,  in  the  Absence  of-  the  Governor- 
geoiral;  together  with  the  Lieut.  Go- 
neialN  niscour.-.e,  ITtli  August,  181 1* 
Svo.  Is.  r>d.  ' 

xatcral'p'Hii.oiopijy. 

Outlines  t>f  Natural  Philosophy;  slic¬ 
ing  Heads  of  loictureH  delivered  in  the 
CnivrTsity  of  Rdiuburgh.  By  John 
Playfair,  Professor  of  Natural  IMiiluso- 
phy  ill  the  Cniversity  <tf  F>linburgh, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  Sv*cr6tary  to  tlie  Riyal  Society  of 
rdinburgh.  Vol.  I,  8vo.  9s. 

MlfLOtOOY. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Malayan  lon- 
pnnge,  with  an  IntirKluctioii  and  Praxis. 
Ify  William  .Mnrsden,  F.  R.  S.  Author 
of  the  M.xlayaii  Dictionary,  and  the 
History  of  Sumatra,  quarto,  II.  It. 

POKTRY. 

Faery,  a  Poem  ;  illustrating  the  Ori¬ 
gin  of  our  marvel  hois  Imagery,  a«  de- 
riviii  from  thi;  («othic  Mythology.  4to. 
16s.  . 

The  Rotary ;  or,  Bead«  Lore :  with 
the  Poem  of  Snia.  In  Ti'iree  Canto# 

U)4.  6<l. 

Neglect erl  Oeni’ii:  a  Poem.  By  W, 
I!.  Ireland.  Author  of  the  Fisher  Boy, 
Sailor  Boy,  Oittage  Girl,  dtc.  8vo.  8s. 

The  Pleasures  of  Hnman  Life:  aPoea< 
By  Anna  Jane  Vardilt.  4to.  15s. 

POLITICAL  SCOMOMY. 

Obserrations  upon  tbo  past  and  pre< 
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Mfii  Slate  of  our  Currrncj'.  By  a  CitU 
zen  of  Dublin.  3a.  I'td. 

A  Further  Deteace  of  Aliiitract  Cur* 
rmoira.  Uv  Ulocoster  Wilson,  l*sq. 
F.  R.S.  3t.  hd. 

Fauys  toward  ilkiatratinf  sninr  iJe- 
rorntary  PriiM'ipIrt  rrlatinc  to  Wealth 
nod  Ciiimicy.  By  John  Pcitr  Grant, 
Esq.  6a. 

An  Aniwer  to  a  Letter  from  Mr.  John 
Merritt,  on  the  Subject  of  Parham  cut  ary 
Krform.  Ily  William  Roscoe.  8i>.  6d. 

The  Claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
censldemt ,  with  Reference  to  the  Safety 
of  the  Established  Chnrrh,  and  the 
Rights  of  Religious  Toleration.  Js. 

THIOLOCr. 

The  Fathers,  the  Reformers,  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Formularies,  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  iu  Harmony  with  Calvin,  and 
again'^t  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  To 
which  is  prefixed  a  Letter  to  the  Arch- 
biahop  ot  Canterbury,  on  the  Subject 
of  this  Controversy.  By  a  Layman, 
five.  6s. 

The  Design  of  Cod  in  Blessing  u»:  a 
Sermon,  preached  at  Saber’s  Hall,  Feb. 
<3,  181*2,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Royal 
Lancastrian  Institution  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Poor:  with  an  Appendix, 
(xmtaining  Notes  and  Illustrations  from 
various  Waiters,  By  John  Styles.  8vo. 
«s.  6d. 

A  History  of  the  Translations  which 
have  been  made  of  the  Scriptures,  from 
the  earliest  to  the  present  Age ;  tli rough- 
out  Euro|>c,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
Composed  chiefly  with  the  View  of  as¬ 
certaining  in  how  many  new  Languages 
the  British  and  Ftorcign  Bible  Society 


has  been  the  Means  of  preaching  the 
Gospel.  Now  published  as  an  Appen¬ 
dix  to  a  late  Pamphlet,  eiitttl<*d,  an  In¬ 
quiry  into  the  Consequences  of  neglecU 
ing  to  give  the  Prayer  Book  with  the 
Bible.  By  Herbert  Marsh,  D.  D.  F.  R  S, 
Marprarct  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Cam¬ 
bridge.  is. 

The  Force  of  Contrast;  or  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Etfects  cf  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  companxl  nnd 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  Society  for 
Prainotiug Christian  Knowledge:  A  Ser¬ 
mon,  pieached  at  la^ura  Chapi  l,  Bath* 
wick,  April  12,  ,1812.  By  the  Rev.  R. 
W.  Grtufisfd,  M.  A,  Minister  of  Laura 
Chapel.  Is. 

Sermons  nn  various  Subjects,  and  Let¬ 
ters  to  an  Undergraduate  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  By  the  late  Rev.  William  Al« 
phonsus  Gunn.  To  which  are  prefixed 
Memoirs  of  his  Life,  by  Isaac  Saunders, 
A.  M.  8vo.  10s.  Cd. 

Four  SernHHis,  preached  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge  in  November, 
1811,  on  the  Excellency  of  the  Li¬ 
turgy;  prefaced  with  an  Answer  to 
Dr.  Marsh’s. Inquiry,  lespecting  “  The 
neglecting  to  give  the  Prayer  Book 
with  the  Bible.’*  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Simeon,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  King’s  Col# 
k‘ge,  Cambridge. 

TR  avail. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Present  State  of 
Caracas,  including  a  Journey  from  Ca¬ 
racas  through  I.a  Victoria  and  Valencia 
to  Puerto  Cabello.  By  Robert  Semple, 
Author  of  Two  Journeys  in  Spain,  Be, 
Be.  8to.  65. 


ERRATA. 

« 

Page  r>3i  line  16  from  bottom /or  eminent  rred  immincut, 

34;  1 3  —  for  bcrve  read  survive. 

To  CenxfsraNDf.KTs. 

The  coDbidcration  of  the  Controverjy  on  the  subject  of  Educatk'U,  is  unavoidably 

|»o'tpoDed  to  our  next  Number. 


